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THIS   BOOK    IS   AFFECTIONATELY    DEDICATED    TO 

THE  MEMORY  OF  JENNIE, 

BY 

DONALD. 


"  There  is  no  love  like  an  old  love, 

A  lost,  may  be,  or  dead, 
Whose  place,  since  she  has  gone  above, 

No  other  fills  instead. 
It  is  not  we'll  ne'er  love  anew, 

For  life  were  drear,  if  so, 
But  that  first  love  has  roots  that  grew 

Where  others  cannot  grow." 


PREFACE 


Rev.  Donald  Stephenson  and  the  writer  of  this  story  have 
long  been  friends.  But  just  why  it  was  needful  for  Donald  to 
employ  an  amanuensis  may  not  be  stated.  But  this  the  writer 
will  say,  that  when  solicited  to  engage  in  his  service,  consent  was 
given  only  on  the  condition  he  would  make  it  clear  that  his 
motives  in  publishing  his  reminiscences  were  righteous.  "It  is 
a  bargain  then,"  said  Donald,  "for  I  assure  you  my  hope  is  to  do 
good  to  some  poor  fellow  coining  after  me, who  reading  my  story 
may  shun  the  mistakes  I  made,  and  so  not  only  escape  the  hard- 
ships that  beset  my  way,  but  make  a  better  use  of  life  and  its 
opportunities.  And,  moreover,  I  will  have  nothing  set  down  in 
malice,  or  with  the  remotest  desire  of  doing  injury  to  any  one. 
And  where  faithfulness  to  truth  may  reflect  on  the  ways  of  some, 
I  will  be  careful  to  make  such  changes  in  names  as  will  render 
it  impossible  for  the  reader  to  know  the  real  actors.  But  the 
names  of  others  whose  words  and  deeds  were  to  their  honor,  I 
will  generally  give  you  in  full.  And  if  imagination  aids  a 
little  in  the  revival  of  early  circumstances,  I  will  suppress  it  in 
recalling  those  of  my  ministerial  career  and  have  nothing  set 
down  but  what  is  substantially  true.  I  hope,  moreover,  that 
my  candidating  troubles  may  show  the  importance  of  providing 
better  ways  of  bringing  pastors  and  churches  together  than 
those  in  vogue.  The  story,  indeed,  will  discover  many  things 
that  are  not  to  my  credit,  but  while  I  regret  this,  I  will  not  mar 
a  true  narrative  by  hiding  my  follies  and  shielding  myself." 

To  this  the  writer  wishes  to  add,  that,  as  he  lays  no  claim  to 
literary  merit,  and  has  penned  the  story  hastily,  he  hopes  that 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  at  least,  both  he  and  Donald  will 
be  leniently  criticised. 

The  Writer. 
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A    TRUE    STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
My  parents  ;  Early  recollections. 

"On  the  paternal  side,"  said  Donald,  "  my  father  belonged 
to  an  old,  and  patriotic,  Irish  family ;  while  on  the  maternal  side, 
he  came  of  an  intelligent  family  of  Scotch  origin.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  while  attending  school  at  Dublin,  he  began  to  study 
the  New  Testament,  was  converted,  and,  after  a  few  years, 
entered  the  Gospel  ministry.  His  energetic  efforts  to  propagate 
the  truth  in  Ireland  met  with  much  success.  He  was  frequently 
attacked  by  able  advocates  of  pedobaptism,  who  never  failed  to 
wish,  before  they  got  through,  that  they  had  let  him  alone. 
For  fifteen  years  he  labored  heroically  in  his  native  land,  and 
when  he  emigrated  to  America  he  left  a  name  behind  him 
widely  known,  and  much  honored.  My  mother  came  of  a  family 
that  descended  from  a  Scotchman  who  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
officers,  and  who  for  meritorious  services  was  awarded  an  estate 
in  the  west  of  Ireland.  Her  people  were  eminent  for  loyalty  to 
the  Government,  and  also  for  love  of  fair  play.  They  hated 
injustice  and  persecution,  as  much  when  directed  against  Roman 
Catholics  as  when  aimed  at  Protestants.  For  this  they  were  so 
distinguished  that  Roman  Catholics  honored  and  trusted  them. 
While  my  great  grandfather  and  his  sons  were  fighting  in  the 
British  army  to  put  down  the  Rebellion  of  1796,  the  Irish  troops 
spared  his  home,  and  property  that  fell  into  their  hands,  while 
they  laid  waste  the  homes  of  others  that  were  in  arms  against 
them.  "For  good  will  to  us  in  the  past,"  said  they,  "  we  will 
spare  his  property,"  and  they  did. 

Very  happy  in  themselves,  and  very  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  duty,  my  father  and  mother  lived  together  until 
old  age.  My  mother  was  the  first  to  cross  to  the  better  land  ; 
my  father,  thank  God,  still  lives.     The  first  event  in  my  life 
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that  I  can  recall,  was  trundling  hard-boiled  eggs,  with  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  on  an  Easter  day,  in  a  yard  where  the  grass  was 
green  and  trim.  Following  this  I  remember  how  some  boys 
dared  me  to  go.  into  neighbor  Sloan's  garden,  and  bring  them 
some  peas.  With  a  vague  feeling  that  I  was  doing  wrong,  and 
very  fearful  of  the  dog  that  guarded,  but  anxious  to  show  the 
lads  that  I  was  no  coward,  I  crept  through  a  hole  in  the  hedge, 
and  was  quickly  back  with  a  hat  full  of  peas  and  beans.  But 
so  carefully  did  my  parents  instruct  their  children,  even  at  the 
threshold  of  life,  that  for  this  exploit  I  suffered  in  my  conscience 
until  I  told  my  mother,  who  took  me  to  our  neighbor's  house, 
where  I  confessed  my  iniquity,  and  was  forgiven.  My  memory 
is  blank  after  this  event  until  one  occurred  that  haunts  me  to 
this  day.  My  younger  brother  had  a  severe  turn  of  measles, 
and  for  a  time  after  was  quite  peevish.  Anything  he  took  a 
fancy  to  he  made  a  fight  to  get.  So  it  came  to  pass  one  Sunday 
morning  that  he  took  a  fancy  to  my  eldest  brother's  shoes, 
which  were  adorned  with  brass  buckles.  At  once  he  threw  off 
his  own  and  demanded  a  pair  with  brass  buckles.  As  he  was 
not  immediately  attended  to  he  quickly  made  an  uproar.  Every 
device  was  tried  to  pacify  him,  but  with  wonderful  penetration 
he  detected  every  fraud,  and  rose  higher  and  higher  in  his  de- 
mands. The  servant  girl  pretended  to  go  to  the  store,  and  he 
was  quiet  until  she  returned,  and  presented  him  with  a  pair 
nicely  rolled  up  in  paper.  He  smiled  as  he  opened  the  parcel, 
and  tried  one  on.  But,  as  it  was  too  large,  he  suspected  that  it 
was  my  brother  Robert's,  and,  shouting  like  aCamanche  Indian, 
"  Des  is  Obert's  !  Des  is  Obert's  ! ' '  flung  them  out  of  the  window. 
They  next  borrowed  a  neighbor  boy's  shoes ;  but  when  he  ex- 
amined them  and  found  that  they  had  been  worn,  he  hurled  them, 
with  a  yell,  at  the  servant's  head.  At  length  they  got  a  shopman 
to  open  his  store,  and,  securing  a  new  pair,  the  youth  was  at  last 
appeased  and  put  them  on  with  the  exclamation,  "Dat's  right." 
A  candy  shop  afterwards  won  the  little  fellow's  heart,  while  the 
music,  the  ribbons,  and  gorgeous  sashes,  of  an  Orange  parade 
filled  him  with  wonder  and  admiration.  So  when  asked  one  day 
as  he  proudly  marched  about  in  his  brass-mounted  shoes,  what 
he  would  do  when  he  grew  up  and  became  a  man,  he  quickly 
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answered,  "  Thor,  I'll  be  a  Orangeman,  and  keep  a  shop."  But 
though  in  after  years  he  never  reached  the  dignity  of  the  shop- 
man, nor  was  ever  adorned  with  an  Orangeman's  sash,  he  has 
reached  the  very  first  rank  in  his  profession,  and  is  to-day  hon- 
ored, and  beloved,  for  his  service  to  humanity  as  a  physician. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative  :  It  must  have  been  about  this 
time  that  my  father  moved  to  the  manse  at  Peasely.  Of  that 
event,  however,  I  have  no  recollection.  But  though  it  is  over 
thirty  years  since  I  saw  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  I  distinctly 
remember  the  appearance  of  the  manse,  the  church,  the  village 
and  the  surrounding  country.  The  church  edifice,  the  school 
house,  and  the  manse,  were  all  the  result  of  my  father's  heroic 
efforts  to  build  up  a  Baptist  church  in  Peasely.  Behind  the 
village  high  and  rocky  hills  throw  up  their  craggy  cliffs,  while 
before  it  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country  spreads  out  to  view.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  Captain  Slocum,  a  retired  sailor,  and, 
some  said,  smuggler,  built  a  grand  mansion,  and  on  the  hills  be- 
hind planted  a  young  forest  of  fir  trees.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  village  Colonel  Wilson  lived  in  an  ancient  castle  which  was 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  park,  wherein  roamed  herds  of  deer, 
and  cattle  of  all  kinds.  From  the  top  of  the  hills  behind  the 
village  there  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world. 
At  the  foot  nestles  the  little  village,  while  an  extensive  farming 
country  stretches  out  before  it,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  beau- 
tiful homes.  Farther  out,  over  the  Wilson  park,  may  be  seen 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  covered  with  sail  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
On  those  craggy  cliffs  and  heathery  hills,  with  the  stormy  At- 
lantic surging  its  angry  waters  on  a  rocky  beach,  apparently  at 
one's  feet,  or  in  the  plantation,  and  beautiful  grounds  that  sur- 
rounded the  Slocum  castle,  the  boys  of  the  village  loved  to 
roam.  And  no  wonder,  for  more  magnificent  views  or  romantic 
retreats  it  would  be  hard  to  find  the  world  over.  O,  the  free 
and  happy  sport  we  enjoyed  those  days  !  And  while  rambling 
and  climbing,  running,  and  leaping,  in  that  pure  atmosphere, 
in  which  everything  that  is  beautiful  thrives,  and  no  foul  rep- 
tile dares  to  intrude  its  presence,  we  were  laying  the  foundation 
of  vigor  and  health  that  have  carried  some  of  those  boys  since 
through  the  hardest  physical,  and  mental,  toil. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

My    first    suit    of    boy's    clothes  ;    My    first    day   at 

SCHOOL. 

Nothing  of  boyhood's  days  is  more  distinctly  remembered  than 
my  first  suit  of  boy's  clothes.  I  was  a  happy  boy  when  the 
tailor  measured  me  and  promised  the  garments  in  three  days. 
But  three  days  and  four  jmssed,  and  yet  they  came  not.  Once, 
at  the  peril  of  losing  my  way  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
bell  man,  I  went  back  to  the  shop,  and,  peeping  through  the 
window,  beheld  the  wonderful  tailor  sitting  cross-legged  upon  a 
table,  vigorously  plying  his  needle.  But  my  peeping  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  policeman,  who,  after  tapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  asked  what  I  wanted.  One  glance  at  his  uniform  and 
heavy,  dark  face,  and  like  a  flash  I  was  bounding  down  the 
street  and  slacked  not  my  speed  until  I  found  refuge  in  my 
father's  study.  Whether  the  policeman  ever  found  out  my 
business  at  the  tailor's  window  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  from  me.  For  a  few  days  I  was  a  nervous  boy,  and 
started  with  alarm  whenever  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  for  I 
fancied  that  I  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  offense  to  the 
great  tailor,  and  that  the  policeman  was  in  search  of  me.  At 
length  one  morning  the  tailor  came  with  the  suit,  and  in  the 
presence  of  father,  mother,  big  brother,  sisters  and  servant  girl 
he  unfolded  the  parcel  and  displayed  the  beautiful  garments. 
There  was  the  jacket  with  its  brass  buttons,  the  vest  and  the 
pants.  Never,  never  was  there  such  a  suit  before.  All  admired 
it,  and  as  for  myself  my  heart  fairly  thumped  in  my  bosom  with 
delight.  "  Let  me  see  how  they  fit  him  before  I  go,"  said  the 
tailor,  seating  himself  on  the  sofa.  "  Come,"  said  my  big 
brother,  catching  me  by  the  shoulder  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  gathered  up  the  treasures,  "let  us  go  and  try 
them  on."  Presently,  in  the  next  room,  the  petticoats  were 
doffed  forever,  and  the  pants,  the  vest  and  the  glorious  little 
jacket,  were  donned.    Quickly  then  I  was  ushered  back  into  the 
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presence  of  the  family  and  the  tailor.  "  Do  they  fit?  "  said  my 
mother.  "  Splendidly,"  replied  my  father.  "He  is  a  great  gen- 
tleman now,"  said  my  big  sister.  "He  can  spark  the  girls," 
said  my  aunt.  "  Walk  to  the  door  and  back,"  said  my  brother. 
"Come  here  until  I  button  the  jacket  first,"  said  the  tailor 
This  done,  I  was  walked  back  and  forth  through  the  room,  and,' 
in  obedience  to  many  orders,  turned  around,  held  up  my  head, 
stepped  out  like  a  man,  until  all  were  satisfied,  and  the  tailor 
smilingly  received  his  pay  and  departed. 

Another  important  event,  my  first  day  at  school,  soon  fol- 
lowed. I  can  well  remember  how  excited  and  bewildered  I  felt 
as  I  walked  by  my  father's  side  to  the  school.  We  were  met  at 
the  door  by  the  teacher,  to  whom,  after  a  friendly  greeting,  father 
said,  "  I  have  brought  you  a  new  pupil."  "Is  this  the  lad?"  said 
he,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  added,  "  How  old  is  he  ?  Can  he  read  any  ?  "  These 
questions  answered,  my  father  returned  home,  when  the  teacher 
took  me  to  a  seat,  and,  addressing  me  kindly,  marked  a  short  les- 
son for  me  in  my  primer.  For  a  time  I  sat  quietly  watching  the 
classes  recite,  or  looking  at  the  pictures  in  my  little  book,  until 
trouble  arose  from  an  unexpected  source.  The  desks  were  made 
double,  and  opposite  to  me  sat  a  boy  of  fifteen,  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  corduroy.  His  nose  was  large  and  twisted  to  one  side  ;  his 
face  was  freckled ;  his  mouth,  when  open,  appeared  to  stretch 
from  ear  to  ear,  while  his  hair  was  fiery  red.  His  whole  appear- 
ance was  so  repulsive  that  I  did  not  like  to  look  at  him.  Once, 
however,  he  caught  me  taking  a  peep,  when  he  immediately 
winked  at  me,  and  opening  his  mouth  darted  out  a  tongue  that 
appeared  to  be  a  yard  in  length.  Half  frightened  by  his  queer 
antics,  I  continued  to  gaze  at  him  until  a  boy  sitting  near  said, 
"Let  the  little  fellow  alone,  Joe  Wheden."  The  answer  that  he 
got  from  Joe  was  a  snatch  at  his  slate,  but  failing  to  get  it,  he 
spat  on  his  hands  and  rubbed  out  the  sum  that  was  on  it.  Upon 
this  the  boy's  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  and  he  began  to  pound 
Joe.  "What's  the  matter  yonder?"  cried  the  teacher. 
Instantly  both  lads  were  quiet,  and,  as  it  were,  busy  at  work.  By 
and  by  I  took  a  glance  at  Joe  and  found  him  watching  to  catch 
my  eye.     Stretching  his  mouth,  and  giving  a  vicious  dart  to 
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his  tongue,  he  hissed  across  the  desk,  "  Where  did  you  leave  your 
petticoats?  I'll  fix  your  new  jacket  for  you  ;  I'll  roll  you  in  the 
gutter  and  send  you  home  bawling  to  your  mother."  This  said,  he 
scowled  fiercely,  and  reaching  across  the  desk  snatched  my  primer. 
Upon  this  the  boy  that  befriended  me  before,  gave  him  a  blow 
with  his  fist,  saying,  "Give  the  lad  his  book,  you  brute."  Blinded 
by  tears  I  saw  no  more,  and,  laying  my. head  upon  the  desk, 
felt  as  badly  as  boy  could  feel.  Glad  that  I  was  at  the  same 
school  with  my  big  brother,  and  proud  of  my  new  suit,  it  was 
with  elated  feelings  I  took  my  seat  before  Joe  that  morning. 
And  this  made  the  sense  of  degradation  caused  by  his  taunts  and 
persecution,  all  the  deeper.  But  with  head  on  desk  I  would 
soon  have  slept  and  forgotten  all,  had  Joe  been  less  determined 
in  his  mischief.  Presently  I  felt  something  at  my  limbs  under 
the  desk,  and  looking  for  the  cause  I  beheld  Joe's  naked  and 
dirty  foot,  with  an  awl  tied  to  the  big  toe,  stretched  out  to  its 
utmost  reach  trying  to  prick  my  leg.  Nor  did  he  labor  in  vain, 
for  before  I  could  get  myself  out  of  the  way,  he  succeeded  in 
giving  me  a  stab.  Enough ;  I  leaped  from  my  seat,  and  hastily 
made  for  the  door.  The  teacher,  however,  caught  me,  and 
kindly  asked  what  was  the  matter.  Tears  and  sobs  were  my 
answer,  but  a  boy  cried  out,  "It  was  Joe  Wheden,  sir."  "Come 
up  here,  Wheden,"  said  the  teacher,  in  an  angry  voice.  Up  came 
Joe  hanging  his  head,  and  looking  very  sheepish.  "Must  I 
give  up  all  hope  of  your  reformation  ?  "  said  the  master  as  he 
took  hold  of  him  and  shook  him.  But  to  my  astonishment  Joe 
denied  all  guilt.  He  said  he  looked  at  me  once  or  twice,  and  I 
was  such  a  baby  I  had  to  cry.  This  stirred  up  my  wrath ,  and 
as  well  as  I  could  I  told  of  his  conduct,  and  pulled  up  my  panta- 
loons to  show  where  he  had  stabbed  me.  This  revealed  my 
veracity,  and  frightened  myself,  as  my  sock  was  found  to  be  satu- 
rated with  blood.  Joe  was  punished,  and  the  teacher  expressing 
great  sympathy  for  me,  gave  me  a  seat  beside  my  big  brother. 
When  school  was  out  Joe  ran  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  dis- 
appeared round  the  corne  "He  had  better  run,"  said  my  big 
brother,  "for  I  will  whip  him  as  sure  as  he  lives,"  and  he  did. 
After  that  Joe  let  me  alone,  and  never  even  winked  at  me.  So 
began  my  school  days. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Gives  the  story  of  the  devil  and  the  miner  ;  How  the 

DEVIL   CHASED   THE   BOYS  ;     BlRDS  ;     BEES  ;     PADDY,  THE 
BALKY     HORSE  ;     The      MISER 's   VICTIM  ;     WEAVERS    AND 

Orangemen  ;  The  rascal  Tom  ;  Brave  Dan  Devore  ; 
The  teacher's  battle  with  the  robber. 

On  Saturday  school  was  dismissed  at  noon,  and  a  happy  boy 
was  I  when  ray  mother  would  allow  me  to  go  with  my  brothers 
and  other  boys,  to  the  hills  to  fly  our  kites,  or  to  the  plantation 
to  seek  bird's  nests.  And  when  we  got  away  by  ourselves  in 
lonely  retreats,  some  of  the  boys  liked  to  tell  stories  about  ghosts 
and  fairies.  I  can  recollect  how  the  hair  fairly  rose  on  my  head, 
as  I  listened  to  yarns  about  demons,  apparitions  and  ghouls,  that, 
if  you  would  believe  the  boys,  made  the  hills  and  the  planta- 
tions their  abode.  On  one  side  of  the  hills  a  narrow  path  ran 
down,  bounded  on  one  side  by  craggy  cliffs,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  plantation.  One  story  ran  that  a  drunken  weaver — some- 
what troubled  with  delirium  tremens,  vulgarly  called  ''blue- 
devils  " — staggering  and  stumbling  down  the  path  one  evening, 
heard  the  clanking  of  chains  behind  him,  and  on  looking  round, 
lo,  there  was  the  devil  creeping  up  to  capture  him.  He  was  a 
black  monster  with  two  big  horns,  a  long  tail  and  a  cloven  foot. 
Fire  and  smoke  issued  from  his  nostrils,  and  in  his  hand  he  car- 
ried the  chain  that  clanked.  The  wretched  weaver,  whose  con- 
science had  long  been  upbraiding  him  for  wrecking  his  life  with 
whiskey,  and  for  spending  his  children's  money  for  rum,  and 
beer;  and  who  had  always  been  afraid,  from  the  day  he  first 
went  to  the  dram  shops,  that  the  devil  was  on  his  track — 
did  not  stop  to  say,  how  do  you  do,  but  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
and  with  a  leap  and  a  shout,  started  on  a  run  down  the  path, 
while  the  chain  clanked  nearer,  and  nearer,  every  bound  he  made. 
And  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  captured,  the  boys  said,  had 
not  an  old  miner,  who  was  going  to  the  lead  mines  on  the  top  of 
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the  hill,  and  who  always  carried  a  Bible  to  keep  off  the  fairies, 
appeared  in  sight.  How  the  devil  knew  that  the  miner  carried 
a  Bible  we  were  never  told,  but  no  sooner  did  he  see  him,  than 
he  turned  and  fled,  and  the  poor  weaver  escaped,  and  never  drank 
a  drop  of  rum  or  beer  again.  Often,  deeply  interested  in  our  sports, 
the  shades  of  night  would  creep  upon  us  ere  we  were  aware  ;  and 
great  then  our  fear,  as  we  hastened  down  that  lonely  path.  Once,  in 
company  with  my  brothers  and  other  boys,  I  heard,  what  I  had 
long  feared  to  hear,  the  clanking  of  the  devil's  chain.  Run  ?  If 
ever  boys  ran,  we  did.  Alas  for  me,  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
I  was  shortly  left  behind.  In  the  panic  my  big  brother  had  for- 
gotten me,  but  no  sooner  did  he  think  of  his  charge  than ,  with 
a  pale  face,  he  turned  back,  and  faced  the  devil  to  rescue  me. 
Once  the  open  lane  was  reached  we  felt  safe,  and  slackened  our 
pace.  This  brought  our  pursuer  into  view,  and  lo,  it  was  not  the 
weaver's  devil,  but  a  truant  goat,  that  had  broken  its  tether,  a 
light  chain,  with  which  the  rattling  was  made  as  it  ran  over  the 
rocks  and  down  the  hill.  The  lane  into  which  the  path  led  was 
itself  a  most  romantic  spot.  On  one  side  it  was  bounded  by  a 
hedge,  and  a  meadow  field,  and  on  the  other  by  rocks  and 
heather.  Well  I  can  remember  how  fragrant  was  that  lane,  on 
a  spring  morning,  Avith  sweet  clover  and  hawthorn  blossoms. 
Even  now,  as  I  look  back,  it  seems  to  touch  a  cord  in  my  heart 
to  think  of  the  beautiful  primroses  we  gathered  so  often  there. 
The  birds,  too,  seemed  to  delight  in  that  charming  spot  and  be- 
witched us  with  their  songs.  The  gold  finch,  black  bird,  wren, 
thrush,  and  lark,  were  among  the  sweet  and  brilliant  songsters 
of  that  neighborhood.  In  all  my  travels  since,  I  have  never 
heard  them  equaled.  On  spring  mornings  I  was  often  fairly 
enchanted  by  the  thrilling  songs  that  echoed  from  the  planta- 
tion, and  floated  down  from  aloft  where  the  lark  soared  in  its 
joy.  There  are  times  now,  when  in  imagination  I  hear  again 
the  music,  and  the  songs  of  the  field  that  charmed  my  boyhood, 
and  my  heart  grieves  that  it  is  but  a  fancy.  Oh,  for  one  day  on 
those  hills  again  with  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  rocks,  the  heather 
and  the  companions  of  my  childhood  ! 
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"  I  saw  again  the  faces  bright, 

Of  those  long  vanished  in  the  gloom 
Of  death,  and  heard  the  voices  gay, 

Of  those  long  silent  in  the  tomb. 
Again  I  heard  a  mother  sing 

Her  wonted  fitful  strain, 
That  lent  a  charm  unto  my  view 

Of  boyhood's  days  again." 

Hunting  bees'  nests  was  one  of  our  sports.  Those  field  bees 
generally  located  their  home  in  a  little  hole  under  some  whin 
bush.  Armed  with  branches  the  boys  would  surround  the  bush, 
and  thrash  with  all  their  might  the  entrance  to  the  nest.  This, 
of  course,  made  the  bees  flock  out,  but  only  to  meet  death,  as 
the  branches  smote  them  without  mercy  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 
But  the  boys  did  not  always  have  the  victory,  for  sometimes  bees 
returning  to  their  home,  at  once  attacked  in  the  rear,  when  yells, 
leaps,  and  retreat,  followed,  with  enraged  bees  in  the  hair  and 
clothes,  stinging  madly.  As  there  was  always  a  breeze  on  the 
hilltop,  flying  kites  was  a  favorite  sport.  Playing  Gypsy  was 
another.  A  cabin  wTas  readily  built  of  sods,  and  a  fire  of  whins 
kindled  in  the  center.  Potatoes  procured  from  a  field  close  by, 
were  roasted,  and  with  hard -cooked  eggs,  which  the  boys  some- 
times had  on  hand,  made  us  a  jolly  feast,  a  mountain  pic-nic,  a 
Gypsy  dinner.  Back  on  the  hills  there  was  a  bog  hole  that  ever 
challenged  the  lads  to  leap.  A  young  man  of  the  village  once 
leaped  it,  and  ever  after  the  big  boys  of  our  company  tried  to 
follow  his  example,  but  never  successfully,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  have  seen  them  bravely  take  a  run,  and  then  a  desperate  leap, 
only  to  land  to  their  arm  pits  in  the  slush  of  the  bog  hole,  from 
which,  with  yells  and  cheers,  their  companions  would  drag  them. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  was  the  wreck  of  a  windmill, 
that  in  its  day  ground  many  a  sack  of  oats.  What  fun  we  had 
climbing  its  old  walls,  and  exploring  its  ruins,  which,  covered 
with  ivy,  were  a  favorite  resort  for  the  birds.  Bob  Neil  sang 
for  us  one  day,  as  he  sat  on  the  top  of  a  broken  wall,  and  almost 
hid  by  the  ivy,  the  song,  entitled, 
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"THE  IVY  GREEN." 

"  Oh  !  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old ; 
Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween, 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stones  decayed, 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim ; 
And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  have  made, 

Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 
Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 

A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green." 

Near  the  windmill  there  was  a  rude  monument  of  coarse  stone, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson.  For  many  a  mile  in  the 
surrounding  country  that  monument  could  be  seen,  ever  telling, 
in  its  dumb  way,  the  story  of  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  sons. 
One  day  as  we  sat  clustered  in  the  shade  of  its  walls,  my  eldest 
brother  entertained  us  with  stories  of  the  hero's  achievements. 
At  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  he  was  second  in  command,  and 
when  the  combat  grew  doubtful  and  threatening,  he  was  told 
that  his  chief  had  hoisted  the  signal  to  withdraw.  "Gentlemen," 
he  replied,  as  he  placed  his  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  and  looked 
towards  the  admiral's  ship,  "  I  can't  see  it."  Then  turning  to 
his  captain,  he  said,  "  Hoist  mine  for  closer  fight."  So  did  he 
press  his  fleet  close  to  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  win  the  battle. 
Once  on  the  point  of  an  engagement,  he  gave  an  order  to  his 
captains,  so  brief,  and  to  the  point,  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
taking it.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  run  your  vessels  close  up  to 
the  enemy,  grapple  his  ships,  and  fight  him."  I  have  since 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  follow  that  plan  in  the  battle 
of  life.  Never  run  from  difficulties,  but  get  close  up  to  them, 
and  fight  them.  It  was  at  Trafalgar  he  gave  the  famous  order 
of  battle,  "England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty." 
It  was  the  thought  of  a  genius,  but  also  of  one  capable  himself 
of  being  inspired  by  the  highest  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and 
manhood.  Lord  Nelson  has,  indeed ,  left  some  shade  upon  his 
memory,  but  enough  of  that  that  is  grand  remains  to  give  his 
name  a  place  in  the  roll  of  fame  forever.  No  other  naval  com- 
mander ever  equaled  him  in  skill,  daring,  and  success.     From 
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his  path  every  foe  was  swept,  and  he  sailed  the  sea  and  ocean 
conqueror. 

An  honest  man  who  owned  a  small  farm  behind  the  hills, 
was  in  the  habit  of  earning  an  odd  shilling  by  hauling  tim- 
ber to  the  mines.  But  his  horse  Paddy  was  a  balky  beast. 
Many  a  time  Paddy  brought  his  load  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and  here  taking  a  look  up  the  narrow,  winding,  steep,  road,  re- 
fused to  go  a  step  further.  From  the  heights  Ave  could  see  the 
horse  and  his  master,  quite  a  distance  away,  trudging  along  the 
turnpike,  and  knowing  that  there  would  be  fun  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  we  always  hastened  down  to  be  there  in  time.  The 
weavers,  too,  seeing  Paddy  pass  up  the  street,  would  leave  their 
shuttles,  and  follow  on  to  witness  the  sport.  Every  man  had 
something  to  propose  to  move  Paddy.  One  patted  him  on  the 
head,  and  coaxed  the  brute,  but  ignominiously  failed  to  move 
him.  Another  grasped  him  by  the  head,  and  gave  him  a  vigor- 
ous kick  on  the  stomach  right  behind  his  fore  legs.  Sure 
enough  when  this  was  tried  for  the  first  time  it  worked  like  a 
charm,  and  sent  the  stubborn  charger  up  the  hill  jumping. 
But  on  a  second  trial  he  put  his  ears  back,  and  kicked,  and 
kicked,  until  no  man  dare  approach  him.  One  stately,  and  dig- 
nified, weaver  thought  he  could  start  him  by  mesmeric  influence. 

He  began  operations  by  smoothing  Paddy's  jaws,  and  the 
side  of  his  face,  and  then,  working  round  to  the  front,  fas- 
tened his  gaze  on  the  eyes  of  the  unruly  beast.  All  went  well 
until  suddenly  the  stiff,  pointed,  ears  lay  back  on  the  crown  of 
Paddy's  head,  and  opening  his  mouth  he  caught  the  unfortunate 
weaver  by  the  arm,  and  flung  him  to  the  ground.  With  a  cry 
of  pain  the  poor  man  disappeared  in  the  crowd,  and  hastened 
home.  Once  he  was  started  by  putting  a  briar  bush  full  of 
thorns  under  his  tail.  At  another  time  a  gentleman  came  along 
and  stepping  up  to  him  lifted  his  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
gently  tapping  it  laid  it  down  again,  saying,  ''Get  up,"  when 
away  went  Paddy,  to  the  wonder  of  all.  More  frequently, 
however,  all  methods  failed,  and  his  disgusted  master  Avould 
unhitch  him  and  sorrowfully  lead  him  heme. 

As  we  lived  but  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  shore,  we  fre- 
quently visited  it.     Often,  on    fine    mornings,   the    pony  was 
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hitched  to  the  jaunting  car,  and,  with  the  whole  family  aboard 
would  trot  away  over  the  fine  road  to  the  beach,  where  we 
would  have  a  bath,  and  then  a  lunch  of  oatmeal  cake,  and 
butter.  One  day  the  driver  went  out  of  his  way  to  take 
us  to  see  the  remains  of  a  man  that  had  been  dug  out  of  a 
bog.  They  were  shriveled  and  yellow,  but  yet  in  a  won- 
derfully preserved  state.  While  we  were  there  an  old  man 
entered,  who  had  walked  miles  that  morning  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  Presently  he  grew  excited  and  began  to  cry, 
"It's  Captain  Price,  who  was  missed  twenty  years  ago  !  Ay, 
mon,  it's  Captain  Price  !  "  And  sure  enough,  the  half  guess  of 
the  old  man  proved  true.  Before  long  a  coil  of  circumstances 
pointed  to  a  miser  that  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  as  one  that 
knew  something  about  the  disappearance  of  the  captain.  He 
was  arrested,  and,  after  a  night  in  jail,  confessed  his  guilt.  One 
evening,  he  said,  he  accidentally  learned  that  the  captain  had 
gone  to  town  for  money,  and  immediately  the  horrible  purpose 
of  robbing  him  took  possession  of  his  mind.  So,  arming  himself 
with  a  gun,  he  lay  in  wait  for  his  return  on  a  lonely  part  of  the 
road.  By  and  by  he  heard  the  captain  approach,  and,  peeping 
through  a  hole  in  the  hedge  until  he  was  sure  of  his  victim,  he 
fired,  and  brought  the  poor  man  to  the  ground. 

Thinking  that  he  had  killed  him,  he  now  began  to  rifle  his 
pockets,  when  suddenly  the  wounded  man  became  conscious,  and, 
jumping  to  his  feet,  caught  hold  of  the  musket,  and  was  wrench- 
ing it  out  of  the  murderer's  grasp.  But  loss  of  blood  soon  weak- 
ened him,  and  the  robber  flung  him  down,  and  choked  him  to 
death.  The  awful  deed  done,  and  the  money  secured,  he  dragged 
the  body  over  the  fence,  and,  digging  a  hole  in  the  bog,  cast  it 
in,  little  dreaming  that  one  day  it  would  appear  on  the  witness 
stand  against  him.  The  old  miser,  we  afterwards  heaid,  was  hung. 

Though  the  weavers  of  the  village  were  poor,  yet  they  were 
intelligent,  and  kept  themselves  well  informed  about  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  And  though  they  were  all  Protestants,  yet  they 
were  mostly  Nationalists  in  politics.  They  thought  it  only  right 
that  the  Irish  people  should  rule  their  own  country.  One  day, 
some  years  before  father  moved  to  the  place,  a  number  of  Orange 
lodges,  with  banners  flying,  and  music  ringing,  paraded  past  the 
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village.  But  before  all  were  past  a  weaver  struck  up  a  liberal 
song.  For  a  moment  the  Orangemen  listened,  and  then  with 
curses  attacked  him.  Presently  there  Avas  a  general  fight,  as  the 
weavers  gathered  to  protect  their  champion.  But  as  the  Orange- 
men numbered  ten  to  one,  the  gallant  weavers  were  beaten  back, 
still  sullenly  fighting  as  they  retreated  to  the  hills.  A  few  men 
were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded  on  both  sides.  My  father, 
himself  republican  in  his  political  views,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  liberal  politics  of  the  weavers,  except  to  teach  the  folly  of 
all  mob  violence.  I  can  remember  how  some  men ,  leaders  of  an 
immense  procession  of  Orangemen,  rode  down  the  avenue  to  the 
manse,  one  12th  of  July,  and  thanked  him  for  the  peaceable,  and 
friendly  disposition  displayed  by  the  weavers  as  the  procession 
passed. 

James  Thompson  was  a  young  man  much  admired  by  the  boys. 
He  was  bright  and  courteous,  and  the  best  athlete  in  the  village. 
But  before  long  he  was  induced  to  join  the  Queen's  service.  I 
remember  the  morning  he  rode  away  on  a  black  charger,  and 
became  a  horse  policeman.  So  much  in  Ireland  obstructs  the 
way  to  success  in  all  civil  walks  of  life  that  clever,  and  ambitious, 
young  men  readily  join  the  military,  or  police  service.  And  so 
it  is  that  the  soldiers  that  are  recruited  there  are  of  such  splen- 
did material,  and  on  many  battle  fields  have  won  honors  for 
the  British  standard. 

Not  so  worthy  was  another  youth  that  we  often  saw  about  the 
hills.  He  was  a  notorious  character,  and  had  ruined  three  or 
four  young  women.  And  what  they  could  see  to  admire  in  him 
was  the  wonder.  He  had  a  swaggering  walk,  an  ugly  face,  and 
a  rasping  voice.  The  boys  hated  him.  But  strange  to  say,  he 
made  victims  of  respectable  young  women.  With  promise  of 
marriage  this  villain  would  betray,  and  then  desert,  leaving  them 
to  their  fate.  Once,  as  we  were  going  up  AVeaver's  Row,  with 
this  deceiver  a  little  in  advance  of  us,  a  young  woman  suddenly 
rushed  out  of  one  of  the  cottages,  and,  catching  him  by  the  coat, 
cried,  "O  Tom,  Tom,  you'll  no'  treat  me  this  way.  Come  in, 
Tom,  come  in,  and  see  the  bairn."  She  was  a  fine  looking,  and 
respectable  young  woman ,  but,  alas,  one  of  his  victims.  And  so, 
with  an  angry  curse,  he  shook  her  off,  and  strode  on  his  way. 
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But  the  place  grew  too  hot  for  Tom,  and  he  had  to  pack  up  and 
fly  to  America,  where,  let  us  hope,  he  met  with  his  deserts. 

A  hetter  lad  was  Dan  Devore,  who  could  beat  all  the  young 
men  and  boys  playing  ball,  and  shooting  marbles.  There  was  a 
quiet  dignity  about  Dan  that  invited  our  respect,  but  there  was, 
also,  a  patience  and  good  temper  that  tempted  the  boys  to  impose 
on  him.  It  was  said  that  Dan  could  "  navigate  a  dish  of  por- 
ridge ' '  in  shorter  time  than  any  other  youth  in  the  village,  and 
consequently  he  was  called  the  "Navigator."  With  a  laugh  he 
would  answer  to  the  name,  and  never  quarreled  about  that,  or 
anything  else.  But  shortly  after  Dan,  like  many  another  Irish 
youth,  enlisted  under  the  Union  Jack,  and  on  the  bloody  fieldsof 
the  Crimea  he  was  again  and  again  promoted  for  gallantry.  At 
the  storming  of  some  fort  the  ensign  fell,  and  Dan,  grasping  the 
flag,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  parapet,  and  with  flag  in  one 
hand  and  sword  in  the  other,  he  killed  two  Russians  and  held 
his  position  until  his  comrades  reached  his  side. 

But  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  that  grew  up  in  that 
little  village,  and  from  its  homely  life,  and  quiet,  romantic, 
surroundings  went  out  into  the  world,  and  bravely  fought 
their  way  up  to  distinction.  Among  them  w&s  my  first 
teacher.  Six  feet  high,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  well 
proportioned  frame,  he  was  a  man  of  fine  presence.  Though 
intellectually  he  had  few  superiors,  yet  he  was  very  simple, 
and  confiding  in  his  nature.  And,  more  of  the  scholar,  and 
philosopher,  than  the  practical  man,  he  was  easily  imposed 
on  in  matters  of  business.  He  was  among  the  first  in  the  place 
to  consider  the  religious  principles  my  father  taught,  and  when 
he  became  convinced  that  they  were  right  he  made  no  delay  in 
publicly  professing  his  faith  in  them.  Vividly  I  remember  the 
day  he  was  married  by  my  father  at  the  manse,  and  how  his 
mother  came,  and  to  the  last  moment,  with  tears  and  entreaties, 
besought  him  to  give  his  sweetheart  up.  The  social  inferiority 
of  the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry  caused  this  opposition. 

In  Ireland  at  that  time  to  be  of  rank  was  considered  better 
than  to  be  rich.  He,  however,  was  manly  enough  to  ignore  cus- 
toms, and  views,  he  believed  unjust  to  any,  and  went  on  and 
married  the  woman  he  loved.   But  when  children  began  to  come, 
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he  found  his  salary  too  small,  and  so,  leaving  his  family  behind 
him  for  a  time,  he  went  to  America  to  push  his  fortune.  When 
he  landed  in  New  York  he  had  but  a  few  shillings,  and  at  once 
set  out  to  find  work.  Days  passed,  and  a  week,  yet  he  found 
none.  A  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  he  formed  at  the  hotel 
lent  him  ten  dollars,  and  advised  him  to  go  peddling.  This, 
after  buying  a  pack  of  goods,  he  set  out  to  do.  His  way  was  to 
give  a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened, 
to  fling  in  the  inquiry,  "Do  you  want  any  Yankee  notions 
here  ? "  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  he  got  "  No,"  for 
an  answer,  upon  which  he  would  instantly  turn  on  his  heel  and 
walk  off.  Of  course,  the  enterprise  proved  a  failure,  and,  leav- 
ing the  pack  as  security  for  his  board  bill,  he  left  New  York , 
and  went  out  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  neighboring  town.  After 
a  few  days  he  found  employment  as  teacher  of  a  country  school. 
Often,  after  the  children  were  dismissed,  he  lingered  at  the 
school  house  until  a  late  hour,  writing  letters  home,  or  at  other 
work.  But  on  such  occasions  he  never  felt  any  fear  as  he  trav- 
eled the  lonely,  dark,  road  to  his  lodging  place.  But  one  evening, 
as  he  went  whistling  along,  thinking  of  his  wife  and  children 
far  away  across  the  Atlantic,  he  was  startled  by  the  order, 
"  Halt  !  "  and  then  the  demand,  "Your  money  or  your  life  !  " 
He  looked  up,  and  in  the  dim  twilight  saw  the  form  of  a  tall, 
heavy,  Indian  standing  before  him,  with  a  club  drawn  back 
ready  to  strike.  "I  have  no  money,  man,"  he  quickly  said. 
Waiting  to  hear  no  more,  the  robber  brought  down  his  club 
like  a  flash,  and  had  our  hero  not  leaped  out  of  the  way  he 
would  have  been  crushed  by  the  blow.  Failing  to  effect  his 
purpose  with  the  club,  the  Indian  instantly  drew  his  Bowie 
knife  and  rushed  at  his  victim.  But  before  he  got  through  he 
found  that  the  honest  schoolmaster  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
conquered.  Avoiding  the  thrusts  of  the  robber  until  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  he  sprang  in  and,  grasping  his  hand,  wrestled  with 
him  for  the  possession  of  the  knife.  But  unfortunately  a  stone 
in  the  road  tripped  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  still,  however, 
holding  on  to  his  enemy  that  he  had  dragged  down  with  him. 
By  a  great  effort  the  Indian  wrenched  the  hand  in  which  he 
held  his  knife  free  from  the  teacher's  grasp,  and  instantly  the 
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weapon  is  aloft  aimed  for  the  brave  dominie's  heart.  Alas, 
alas,  what  will  now  become  of  the  poor  wife  and  little  weans 
across  the  water,  as  the  crnel  knife  descends  like  lightning  ?  But 
quick  as  thought  our  hero  strikes  back  the  hand  of  the  murderer, 
and  the  weapon  pierces  his  thigh  instead  of  his  heart.  At  this 
moment,  he  afterwards  said,  the  thought  of  his  little  ones  looking 
to  him  for  bread  flashed  through  his  mind  and  gave  him  a  lion's 
strength.  In  an  instant  he  flung  the  assassin  to  one  side, wrenched 
the  knife  from  his  hand,  and  rising  up,  grasped  him  by  the 
collar,  and  ordered  him  to  his  feet.  Still  clinching  the  collar  with 
his  left  hand,  he  held  at  arm's  length  the  knife  in  the  other, 
saying,  as  the  brigand  rose  up,  "You  are  my  prisoner — walk 
quietly  by  my  side  until  I  can  give  you  up  to  a  magistrate,  and  I 
will  do  you  no  harm,  but  make  a  single  move  to  escape,  or  to  renew 
the  struggle,  and  I  will  plunge  this  knife  into  your  bosom." 
The  highwayman  was  conquered.  For  a  time  he  walked 
quietly,  and  then  began  to  plead  piteously,  saying,  "  I  am  not 
an  Indian.  I  am  a  white  man  in  disguise.  You  are  not  the 
man  I  was  in  ambush  for.  I  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,  I  only 
wanted  the  money  he  was  bringing  home  from  the  bank.  When 
I  heard  your  voice  I  was  afraid,  and  began  to  fight  only  that  I 
might  escape.  Alas,  I  am  ruined  !  This  will  break  my  mother's 
heart.  Have  you  a  mother  ?  Spare  me  for  her  sake.  I  am  an 
English  lord's  son,  and  my  father  will  give  you  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  let  me  go."  To  this  pleading  the  wounded  teacher 
answered  never  a  word,  but  led  him  on  until  he  reached  a  farm 
house,  when  he  halted  and  shouted,  "Here !  here  !  come  quickly  !" 
Presently  the  farmer  and  his  two  sons  appeared ,  and  into  their 
hands  he  delivered  his  prisoner.  All  this  time  the  blood  had 
been  flowing  freely  from  his  wounded  thigh,  and  no  sooner  did 
he  give  up  the  robber  than  weakness  from  loss  of  blood  over- 
came him  and  he  fell  upon  the  road  in  a  faint.  Proper  atten- 
tion, however,  soon  restored  him,  and  when  his  wound  was  dressed 
he  felt  all  right  after  his  terrible  struggle.  The  robber  proved, 
indeed,  to  be  a  white  man  in  diguise,and  was,  in  fact,  the  dissipated 
son  of  an  English  lord,  who,  getting  short  of  money,  thought  he 
would  turn  highwayman  for  a  night.  The  truth  was,  that  in 
the  city  he  had  a  mistress,  who  that  morning  told  him  he  could 
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not  see  her  again  until  he  brought  her  a  thousand  dollars.  And 
as  he  knew  of  no  honest  way  to  raise  money  without  delay,  he 
determined  to  try  the  road,  with  the  result  we  have  seen.  He 
was  tried  at  court  and  sent  to  prison.  The  affair,  however,  turned 
out  for  the  good  of  the  teacher  and  gained  for  him  many  friends, 
for  men  admired  his  bravery  and  the  generous  spirit  he  showed 
to  his  foe.  A  good  situation  as  a  journalist  was  found  for  him, 
and  ere  long  he  had  the  wife  and  "weans  "  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  a  home  of  their  own.  But  in  his  happiness  he 
did  not  forget  the  robber  in  prison,  and  generously  went  round 
with  a  petition  which  he  presented  to  the  Governor  and  secured 
his  pardon.  In  the  meantime  the  robber  had  come  to  his  right 
mind,  and  when  he  was  pardoned  he  went  out  of  prison  a  reformed 
man,  aud  shortly  returned  to  his  father  like  the  prodigal  of  old. 
I  need  only  add  that  our  hero  proved  himself  possessed  of  splendid 
talents,  and  doubtless,  had  he  lived,  would  have  made  a  national 
reputation.  But  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  yet  not  before  he 
had  made  provision  for  his  wife  and  "weans." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Old  Kane's  "pun  note  ;"  Our  dog  captures  a  hare,  and 
runs  away  with  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  a  boy's  battle  ; 
My  brother  runs  away  to  go  to  sea. 

Near  the  manse  there  lived  an  old  man  who  was  very  odd 
and  simple  in  his  ways.  He  kept  a  donkey  and  cart,  and  earned 
his  bread  by  going  to  the  city  on  errands  for  storekeepers  and 
others.  All  the  boys  in  the  village  were  acquainted  with  old 
Ned  Kane,  and  many  a  ride  he  gave  us  in  his  donkey  cart.  The 
old  man  thought  it  an  honor  to  be  in  the  company  of  the 
minister's  bairns,  and  many  a  quaint  story  he  told  us.  But  one 
evening  when  he  came  with  some  parcels  from  the  city  he  looked 
very  sad,  and  had  little  to  say.  "  Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
you,  uncle  Ned  ?  "  said  one  of  my  brothers. 

"Idenne  ken  that  anything  is  wrang,  young  maister,"  was 
his  reply;  "for  God  ay  dees  week"  Upon  this  he  began  to 
weep,  and  was  evidently  in  great  trouble.  But  presently,  in 
broken  accents,  he  told  us  the  story  of  his  little  boy's  death  and 
burial,  declaring  at  last :  "I  would  rather  ha  buried  a  pun  note 
than  my  wee  Robin  that  day."  So  did  old  Ned  measure  his 
loss  by  the  "pun  note"  ($5.00).  Before  his  vision  that  "pun 
note"  rose  up  like  a  colossal  fortune.  The  rich  man's  concep- 
tion of  thousands  was  small  before  the  possibilities  that  the 
"pun  note"  presented  to  the  imagination  of  old  Ned.  And 
often,  as  my  memory  recurs  to  that  scene,  I  think  of  how  in- 
dependent we  may  be  of  riches,  when  I  remember  how  the 
honest  old  man  brought  up  a  large  family,  though  few  and  far 
between  were  the  "pun  notes"  that  he  possessed. 

Years  afterward,  I  learned  that  when  two  of  his  boys  were 
respectively  fifteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  they  started  out 
to  push  their  fortune  in  the  world.  With  difficulty  they  made 
their  way  to  Liverpool,  where,  on  one  of  the  ships  that  sail  from 
that  port,  they  stole  a  passage  to  New  York.   The  industry,  and 
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frugality,  with  which  they  were  brought  up  served  them  well  in 
the  new  world,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  successful 
merchants.  Nor  did  they  in  their  prosperity  forget  their  old 
father,  but  enriched  him  with  many  a  "pun  note"  before  he 
died. 

One  day  a  farmer,  about  to  emigrate  to  America,  gave  my 
brother  a  present  of  a  mastiff  dog.  Shortly  after  we  took  him 
to  the  hills,  and  to  our  astonishment  he  captured  a  hare.  Now, 
the  hare  is  a  swift  creature,  while  our  mastiff  was  a  slow  runner, 
and  never  could  have  caught  the  hare  in  a  fair  race.  But  in 
some  way  he  got  it,  and  before  it  was  quite  dead,  laid  it  down  at 
our  feet.  Presently  the  hills  rang  with  the  rejoicing  and  shout- 
ing of  the  boys  over  the  capture.  In  their  delight  they  took 
the  proud  dog  on  their  shoulders,  and  cheered,  and  cheered  again. 
This  rejoicing,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end  when  a  man  came 
along  and  threatened  to  arrest  us  for  breaking  the  game  laws. 
But  he  no  sooner  turned  his  back  than  the  boys  picked  up  the 
hare,  and  running  with  all  our  might  we  were  soon  under  shelter 
of  the  manse.  The  following  day  all  the  lads  of  our  party  were 
invited  to  dinner,  and  the  hare  was  served  up  to  us  in  a  pot  pie. 
The  next  game  the  dog  undertook  to  bring  in  was  a  leg  of 
mutton,  stolen  from  a  butcher's  shop.  We  heard  shouting  in 
the  avenue,  and,  looking  out,  saw  the  dog  dragging  his  prize 
along,  while  close  in  his  rear  the  butcher  and  his  apprentice  were 
shouting  and  throwing  stones.  The  outcome  was  that  father 
had  to  pay  the  butcher  for  the  mutilated  meat.  A  few  days 
after  he  attacked  the  postman,  and  bit  his  arm,  and  tore  his 
clothes,  before  he  could  be  beaten  off.  The  poor  letter  carrier 
was  enraged,  and,  swearing  a  big  oath,  added  :  "If  he  was  na 
the  minister's  dug  he'd  no  live  anither  day."  For  this  fracas  he 
was  kept  chained,  save  now  and  again  when  we  took  him  to  the 
hills.  After  a  while,  when  father  determined  to  emigrate  to 
America,  he  made  a  present  of  the  dog  to  our  nearest  neighbor. 
The  following  year  his  new  master  went  to  America  also,  and 
left  him  to  another  neighbor.  By  this  time  it  became  the  talk 
of  the  people  that  any  family  owning  the  dog  would  be  sure  to 
emigrate.  And  true  enough,  his  fourth  owner  pulled  up  stakes 
and  sailed  away  across  the  ocean.     Perhaps  he  would  have  sent 
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the  fifth  family  after  the  rest,  did  he  not  about  this  time  attack 
the  postman  again,  when  he  killed  him. 

My  father  frequently  debated  with  Presbyterian  ministers 
about  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  persecution  sometimes  fol- 
lowed those  contests.  Rude  boys  of  the  other  side  frequently 
made  it  hot  for  us  when  they  caught  us  in  a  lonely  place.  On 
such  occasions  the  stones  flew  thick,  and  rattled  on  the  rocks 
like  hail  stones  on  the  windows.  During  a  season  of  this  kind 
my  brother  William  and  I  were  out  sporting,  when  we  came 
across  such  a  party  of  boys.  They  called  us  Dippers,  and  one 
burly  fellow  said  he  would  prove  by  a  fight  that  sprinkling  was 
the  proper  thing.  But  he  no  sooner  gave  the  challenge  than 
my  brother  took  him  up,  and  at  it  they  went.  Both  lads  fought 
vigorously,  and  soon  were  covered  with  blood.  But  before  they 
got  through  a  game  keeper  came  along,  and,  stopping  the  com- 
bat, ordered  us  out  of  the  plantation.  A  sad  and  forlorn  sight 
both  boys  presented,  for  they  had  not  only  bloody  faces,  but 
also  black  eyes.  So  it  Avas  that  the  scars  of  battle  told  the  tale 
upon  my  brother,  and,  as  fighting  was  against  the  laws  of  the 
minister's  household,  he  was  brought  to  task  for  his  disgraceful 
conduct  in  trying  with  his  fists  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  his 
father's  church.  But,  as  father  was  not  at  home,  it  was  mother 
that  on  that  occasion  administered  the  lecture  and  the  whip- 
ping. So  odious  did  she  make  our  conduct  appear  that  we  hung 
our  heads  in  shame.  The  whipping  that  followed  was  not 
severe,  but  my  brother  brooded  over  it  until  finally  he  deter- 
mined to  run  away  from  home  and  go  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy. 
How  I  came  to  know  of  his  purpose  I  cannot  say,  but,  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  I  watched  him  every  day.  Now,  a  more  de- 
termined lad  than  this  brother  never  lived,  and  when  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go,  go  he  would.  One  day  I  saw  him  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  some  cheese,  and,  putting  them  in  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, start  off  up  the  road  that  led  over  the  hills  to  the 
seaport.  On  I  went  after  him,  though  not  daring  to  show  my- 
self, and  fearing  to  return  and  tell  others  lest  he  would  get  out 
of  sight.  Never  before  did  I  know  what  trouble  was  until  that 
day.  I  felt  an  awful  load  on  my  heart,  and  thought  I  could  not 
live  if  he  got  away.     On  over  the  hills,  farther  than  I  had  ever 
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been  before,  I  followed  him.  Now  I  crept  along  under  cover 
of  some  hedge,  and  again  ran  from  one  big  rock  to  another. 
Thus  I  kept  pace  with  him  until  we  reached  a  lonely  place  on 
the  mountain  path,  when,  unable  to  keep  back  my  grief  any 
longer,  I  suddenly  called  after  him.  Now,  if  I  had  started  up 
out  of  the  road  before  him,  he  could  not  have  been  more  aston- 
ished. He  stood  and  looked  at  me  in  amazement,  i  told  him 
that  if  he  would  not  return  I  would  go  with  him,  for  I  would 
die  if  he  went  away.  His  answer  was  threats  to  whip  me  if  I 
would  not  turn  back.  Then  he  chased  me  for  a  long  distance, 
and,  suddenly  turning  about,  started  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
hoping  to  outrun  me  and  get  out  of  sight.  But  back  I  turned 
in  hot  pursuit,  and  still  kept  him  in  view.  Again  he  halted  and 
told  me  to  go  back,  for  he  would  surely  go.  This  failing,  he 
tried  to  coax  me  to  return,  but  all  was  useless.  I  feared  if  he 
got  away  that  I  Avould  never  see  him  again,  and  the  thought 
was  so  painful  that  I  could  not  part  with  him.  So,  determined 
as  he  was,  he  had  to  yield,  and  slowly  and  sullenly  he  returned 
home  and  gave  up  the  enterprise. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  tree,  sir;  Father  talks  of  emigrating;  Farewell; 
Uncivil  treatment  in  England  ;  The  voyage  ; 
Taunted  and  called  paddies  in  New  York  ;  Two 
fierce  battles  ;  Set  out  for  Wisconsin  ;  Our  new 
home  ;  The  farm  ;  Fight  with  a  bear  ;  Lost  in  the 
woods  ;  How  Tom  Crawford  got  ducked  in  the 
river. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  father,  after  testing  my  ability 
to  read  in  the  First  Reader,  gave  me  a  little  book  of  the  most 
simple  kind  to  peruse,  saying  that  he  would  ask  me  questions 
about  its  contents  again.  I  have  not  now  an  idea  of  what  the 
book  was  about,  but  can  still  call  to  mind  one  picture  that  was 
on  the  cover  representing  a  solitary  palm  tree.  When  the  book 
was  read  my  father  took  me  into  his  study  and  first  asked  me  the 
name  of  the  author.  Alas,  I  could  not  tell ;  and  so  he  asked 
me  what  the  author  wrote  about.  I  tried  to  think,  but  could 
not  until,  happy  thought,  I  remembered  the  tree,  and  shouted, 
"A  tree,  sir  !"  He  seemed  pained  and  annoyed  by  my  answer, 
but  after  correcting  me,  went  on  and  asked  other  cpuestions. 
But,  feeling  that  I  had  made  a  big  blunder,  I  hung  my  head 
and  said  no  more.  At  length  my  poor  father  closed  the  book 
with  a  sigh  and  dismissed  me  without  comment.  I  do  believe 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  day  that  he  had  one  son  who  would 
never  set  the  river  on  fire.  It  was  not  long  after  this  when  my 
father  began  to  talk  about  emigrating  to  America.  Not  but 
that  he  was  well  situated  in  his  native  land,  for  I  do  not  think 
he  was  ever  after  any  better  provided  for  by  any  church  he 
served  in  America.  The  beautiful  manse  he  lived  in,  with  a 
fine  garden  attached,  was  free  ;  and  if  he  paid  any  rent  for  the 
ten  acres  of  land  he  used  to  pasture  the  pony  and  cow,  it  was 
but  little.  His  salary  of  £120  a  year  was  not  large,  to  be  sure, 
but  then  it  went  a  great  deal  farther  than  the  same  amount  will 
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in  this  country.  Besides,  he  had  an  assistant,  to  whom  was 
paid  £40  per  annum,  and  who  was  an  intelligent  and  scholarly 
young  gentleman.  But  one  great  desire  of  my  father's  heart 
was  to  have  his  boys  near  him  when  they  grew  up,  and  he  feared 
that  if  he  remained  in  Ireland  they  would  go  to  some  country 
holding  out  more  inducements  than  down  trodden  Erin.  His 
political  views,  too,  long  before  he  saw  the  new  world,  were  thor- 
oughly American,  and,  perhaps,  had  something  to  do  with  his 
determination  to  emigrate.  Talks  about  America  began  to  be 
very  common  in  our  house.  In  the  evenings  neighbors  came  in, 
and  over  and  over  the  American  climate,  government,  soil,  prairies 
and  forests  were  discussed.  A  rule  at  our  home  was  that  the  chil- 
dren should  all  go  to  bed  early.  But  this  did  not  hinder  us 
from  hearing  those  discussions,  because  we  kept  our  ears  open, 
and  as  soon  as  any  one  heard  America  mentioned  the  word  went 
from  cot  to  cot,  "They  are  talking  about  America,"  and  before 
you  could  say  "Jack  Robinson  "  we  were  all  in  a  cluster  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  listening  eagerly  to  what  was  said  below. 
Preparations  for  the  great  journey  were  all  carefully  made.  At 
length  the  day  of  starting  dawned  and  the  carriages  arrived  to 
take  us  to  the  port  from  whence  we  were  to  sail  to  Liverpool. 
On  every  hand  there  was  evidence  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  church  father  had  served  so  long,  and  faithfully, 
sincerely  mourned  his  loss.  Our  departure  was  like  a  funeral 
procession,  as  the  carriage  we  rode  in,  and  others  that  accompa- 
nied us,  passed  through  a  crowd  of  neighbors,  many  of  whom 
were  weeping.  The  following  day  we  reached  Liverpool,  and 
for  the  first  time  came  in  contact  with  that  barbarous  spirit  of 
prejudice  that  is  so  widely  cherished  among  English  speaking 
people  against  natives  of  Ireland.  As  we  stood  in  a  group  on 
the  dock  in  Liverpool,  while  father  was  away  about  some  busi- 
ness, rude  English  boys  came  swaggering  up  to  us,  saying,  "How 
do  you  do,  Paddies?  How  did  you  lave  them  all  in  Cork? 
And  are  you  going  to  America,  sure?"  My  brothers  were 
eager  to  fight  the  miscreants,  but  mother  restrained  them  until 
father  returned,  when  they  took  to  their  heels  and  ran.  I  have 
often  thought  of  that  uncivil  welcome  we  received  the  first  time 
we  stood  on  a  foreign  shore.  On  the  following  morning  we  boarded 
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a  ship  bound  for  New  York,  and  by  the  next  day  we  were 
gliding  down  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  ocean.  The  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  was  pleasant  though  monotonous.  But  that  monotony 
was  one  morning  broken  suddeuly,  and  for  a  time  excitement 
reigned  from  the  quarter  deck  to  the  forecastle,  and  from  the 
cabin  to  the  steerage.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  the 
lookout  reported  some  strange  object  in  sight.  Shortly  a  glass 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  discovery  made  that  it  was 
a  raft  carrying  some  human  beings  that  were  evidently  in  distress. 
With  alacrity  the  sailors  obeyed  a  few  orders  given  by  the  cap- 
tain, and  presently  our  good  ship  was  headed  for  them.  As  we 
approached,  and  could  make  out  with  the  naked  eye  six  starv- 
ing men,  and  one  woman,  our  excitement  was  intense.  Quickly 
our  ship  was  hove  to  and  a  boat  lowered,  upon  which  our  surgeon 
and  some  sailors  embarked  and  rowed  away  to  their  relief. 
After  the  surgeon  gave  the  famished  creatures  some  restoratives 
they  were  taken  on  board  our  ship,  with  the  most  tender  care. 
Before  many  days  we  heard  their  story  from  the  young  woman, 
who  was  wife  of  one  of  the  rescued  men,  Colonel  Perry.  Briefly 
and  very  much  in  her  own  words,  it  was  as  follows: 

"At  Liverpool  we  took  passage  on  the  ship  Globe,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Pearson.  On  a  beautiful  morning  we  were 
towed  out  to  sea,  and  began  our  voyage.  Bidding  adieu  to  loved 
friends  made  us  sad,  but  the  fine  day,  and  the  novelty  of  every- 
thing about,  served  to  cheer  us.  Blithely  singing  their  songs, 
or  with  a  cheery  'Ay,  ay,  sir,'  the  sailors  climbed  the  rigging, 
and  set  the  sails.  But  our  first  night  out  was  a  sleepless  one, 
for  the  tramping  of  the  seamen  on  the  deck,  and  the  tossing  of 
the  vessel  as  she  felt  the  ocean  breeze,  and  began  to  mount  its 
waves,  banished  sleep  from  our  cots.  The  morning  brought  us 
early  on  deck,  where  we  found  all  sail  spread  to  the  wind,  while 
the  gallant  ship  was  plunging  through  the  waves,  shaking  her- 
self after  every  pitch,  as  if  trying  her  strength  for  the  awful 
conflict  with  the  elements  that  was  before  her.  Nearly  all  the 
passengers  at  once  began  to  suffer  from  sea  sickness,  but  in  a 
few  days  we  were  better  and  made  happy  with  the  prospect  of 
a  short  and  pleasant  voyage.  On  the  tenth  day  out  our  vessel 
still  went  dashing  proudly  along  under  a  full  canvas,  and  before 
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a  fair,  stiff  breeze.  But  that  night  a  sad  change  came.  It  was 
a  pleasant  evening,  and  in  silence  the  passengers  enjoyed  it  on 
deck,  where  nothing  could  be  heard  save  the  murmuring  of  the 
wind  in  the  rigging,  and  the  surging  of  the  waters  as  the  ship 
dashed  on  over  the  rolling  waves.  But  we  had  scarcely  retired 
to  our  rooms  before  black,  ominous,  clouds  spread  over  the 
heavens  and  sent  forth  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of  thun- 
der. Promptly  the  officer  in  charge  gave  his  orders,  and  up  the 
rigging  rushed  the  sailors,  and,  throwing  themselves  along  the 
yards,  quickly  began  to  take  in  sail.  'All  hands  on  deck!'  was 
shouted  at  the  forecastle,  when  the  sleeping  tars  sprang  from 
their  hammocks  and  rushed  to  the  timely  assistance  of  their 
comrades.  The  sails  were  scarcely  secured  and  the  men  on 
deck  again  when  the  storm  struck  the  ship  and  shook  her  from 
fore  to  aft.  Another  blow,  and  her  timbers  creak,  and  masts 
bend  until  she  is  thrown  almost  on  her  beam  ends  ;  but  she 
quickly  rights  and  dashes  on  before  the  wind.  It  was  a  fierce 
storm.  Presently  all  on  board  were  aroused,  but  few  dared  to 
venture  from  their  berths,  for  boxes,  trunks,  and  all  things  in- 
securely fastened  were  dashed  about  in  wild  confusion.  No 
sooner,  however,  were  those  things  secured  than  the  passengers 
crowded  the  saloon  in  a  panic.  But  the  captain,  and  my  hus- 
band, spoke  encouragingly  to  us,  and,  quieting  our  fears, 
awakened  within  us  the  hope  that  we  would  be  saved.  As  soon 
as  this  was  accomplished  the  captain,  accompanied  by  my  hus- 
band, again  ascended  to  the  deck,  where  the  scene  was  appalling. 
Lightning  flashed,  thunder  pealed,  and  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents,  while  now  and  again  a  huge  wave  swept  the  deck,  and 
went  foaming  and  hissing  to  leeward.  'This  is  a  wild  night, 
sir,'  said  the  captain  to  my  husband,  '  and  you  had  better  go 
below  and  use  your  influence  to  keep  the  passengers  quiet.  You 
can  be  of  no  use  here,  and  only  endanger  your  life.'  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  when  the  vessel  gave  a  heavy  lurch  and  the 
masts  bent  as  though  they  would  break,  while  one  of  the  spars 
snapped  in  two,"  and  was  knocked  about  on  the  deck. 

"Order  after  order  now  rang  from  the  captain's  trumpet,  and 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  the  sailors  hastened  to  obey  until  the . 
deck  was  cleared.     But  this  was  no  sooner  the  case  than  a  huge 
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wave  came  rushing  along,  and  breaking  over  the  stern  of  the 
ship  carried  away  one  of  the  wheelsmen. .  The  shriek  of  the  un- 
fortunate seaman,  as  he  was  borne  away  past  the  hope  of  rescue, 
sent  a  thrill  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  done  to  save  him,  and  he  was  left  to  his  fate.  My 
husband  now  returned  to  the  cabin,  and  my  poor  heart  that  had 
been  filled  with  an  awful  dread  that  I  would  never  see  him 
again,  rejoiced  to  have  him  once  more  by  my  side.  With  brave 
words  he  cheered  us  all  and  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
men  to  do  more  than  our  good  captain  and  crew  were  doing  for 
our  safety,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  ship  would  ride  out 
the  gale. 

"But  he  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  we  heard  a  crash 
on  deck,  and  the  vessel  rolled  over  to  her  lee  side.  '  We  are 
sinking  ! '  some  one  shrieked  ;  then  others  shrieked,  while  some 
embraced  their  friends,  saying  :  'Let  us  die  together  !'  Nor 
were  there  wanting  those  that  loudly  prayed  and  others  that  as 
loudly  cursed  their  fate. 

"After  a  little  the  vessel  righted,  and  presently  the  captain  ap- 
peared in  our  midst.  He  told  us  to  be  of  good  courage,  for  the 
gale  had  spent  its  force,  and  the  worst  was  over.  On  his  return 
to  the  deck  my  husband  accompanied  him,  and  a  wild  scene  of 
destruction  met  his  view.  The  main  mast  had  gone  overboard, 
and  the  vessel  had  only  been  saved  by  the  promptness  of  the 
sailors  who  had  been  placed  in  positions  where  they  could  im- 
mediately cut  away  stays  and  ropes  that  held  it  to  the  ship.  The 
bulwark  and  some  of  the  boats  were  carried  away,  and  the  two 
that  remained  were  stove  in  and  rendered  useless.  The  pumps 
were  tried  and  it  was  found  that  a  leak  was  sprung.  Every  man 
on  board  was  called  to  the  aid  of  the  sailors,  but  nevertheless, 
the  leak  could  not  be  mastered,  and  it  soon  became  certain  that 
our  ship  must  sink.  When  the  captain,  as  gently  as  possible, 
broke  this  terrible  news  to  the  passengers,  it  was  received  with 
a  calmness  that  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  wild  alarm  that 
prevailed  when  we  thought  the  ship  was  sinking  in  the  gale. 
He  encouraged  us,  however,  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  promised 
never  to  forsake  us,  but  to  live  or  die  with  us.  He  at  once  set 
the  men  to  constructing  a  raft  with  spar?,  empty  barrels,  doors 
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and  every  available  piece  of  timber  that  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Provisions  were  then  brought  up  in  great  haste,  for 
the  ship  was  fast  foundering.  And  so  fast  that  enough  of  pro- 
visions could  not  be  secured.  Nor  had  we  more  than  time  to 
hurriedly  embark  and  push  off  before  the  vessel,  that  so  gal- 
lantly began  the  voyage,  gave  a  lurch  and  sank  beneath  the 
surface.  It  was  a  dreary  prospect  as  we  stood  upon  our  frail 
raft  with  nothing  but  the  ocean,  calmed  down,  indeed,  but  still 
threatening,  to  meet  our  anxious  gaze.  The  captain  directed 
that  we  should  all  have  a  little  to  eat  and  to  drink,  after  which 
he  addressed  us  with  comforting  words  and  assured  us  he  had 
the  utmost  confidence  we  would  be  picked  up,  as  we  were  right 
on  the  track  of  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  our  provisions,  though  we  subsisted  on  half 
fare,  would  not  last  us  one  week.  What  little  there  was  the 
captain  placed  under  guard  and  dealt  out  to  us  with  great  care. 
So  a  few  days  passed,  while  the  raft,  holding  well  together,  glided 
along  westward  under  a  portion  of  a  sail  that  had  been  erected 
both  to  catch  the  breeze,  and  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  passing  ships. 
On  the  fourth  night  a  vessel  passed  within  hail  of  us.  O,  how 
our  hearts  leaped  with  joy  when  we  saw  the  lights  and  presently 
the  great  ship  itself  looming  up  so  close  to  us.  But,  alas,  she 
did  not  hear  the  hail  of  our  captain,  nor  our  united  shout  which, 
by  his  direction,  we  repeatedly  sent  ringing  over  the  water.  If 
their  lookout  was  as  superstitious  as  seamen  often  are,  he  may 
have  fancied  hearing  a  mermaid  calling  to  its  mate,  or  the  weird 
cry  of  some  lost  spirit  that  was  hovering  about  his  ship.  And 
many  a  time  since,  with  bated  voice,  he  may  have  told  his  com- 
panions before  the  mast  of  the  ghostly  wails  he  heard  in  the  air 
that  night.  But  at  all  events,  as  the  great  ship,  and,  at  length, 
her  lights  passed  out  of  sight,  wre  felt  as  if  cruelly  deserted,  and 
a  wretchedly  hopeless  feeling  settled  upon  our  hearts.  A  few 
more  days  passed  and  then  the  bravest  dare  not  anticipate  our 
fate.  Should  a  storm  arise,  we  would  surely  perish,  and  should 
it  not,  death  by  starvation,  far  more  to  be  dreaded,  must  soon 
overtake  us.  The  captain  seemed  to  depend  much  upon  my 
husband,  and  by  their  united  influence  they  kept  some  turbulent 
men  in  subjection.     But  on  a  day  when  the  sun  glared  in  the 
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heavens  and  the  water  glistened  as  if  seething  over  fire,  and  both 
seemed  to  say  :  '  If  there  is  a  God,  He  cares  not  for  you,  but 
has  left  you  to  become  our  prey'  —  I  say,  on  such  a  day  some 
wretched  men,  maddened  by  despair,  made  a  rush  for  the  little 
handful  of  food  remaining,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  were  beaten  off.  'Hands  off  here!'  cried  the  captain. 
'  Stand  back  and  be  men  ! '  said  my  husband.  '  D — n  it,  we  are 
insane  with  hunger,  and  if  you  try  to  hinder  us  we'll  kill  you ! ' 
shouted  the  leader.  I  shudder  as  I  recall  the  appearance  of 
that  wretched  man,  as  with  pale  face,  hollow  cheeks,  and  eyes 
like  a  wild  beast's  at  bay,  he  stood  shivering  with  excitement  be- 
fore the  captain,  who,  though  but  a  skeleton  himself,  and  alto- 
gether as  wretched  looking  as  the  sailor,  still  bore  about  him  the 
air  of  one  strong  of  will,  and  fearless  of  consequences.  'Stand 
back,'  said  he,  'or  take  this,'  as  he  pointed  a  pistol  in  the  muti- 
neer's face.  But  the  pangs  of  hunger  had  made  the  man  utterly 
reckless,  and  before  the  captain  could  fire,  he  tore  the  pistol  out 
of  his  hand,  and  turned  it  upon  himself.  He  fired,  but  missed, 
and  before  he  could  fire  a  second  time  my  husband  smote  him 
with  his  sword,  that  for  the  last  few  days,  as  if  anticipating  an 
outbreak,  he  had  kej:>t  coastantly  by  his  side.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  a  number  of  passengers  and  sailors  rushed  for  the  pro- 
visions, and  knocked  down  the  two  mates  who  were  on  guard. 
But  the  captain,  recovering  his  pistol,  fired  a  number  of  times 
into  their  midst,  while  my  husband  smote  with  his  sword  a  man 
that  was  attacking  the  captain  from  behind.  A  number  of  the 
passengers,  and  also  some  of  the  crew,  now  rallied  about  the 
captain,  and  ere  long  the  mutiny  was  suppressed,  but  not  before 
quite  a  number  lost  their  lives,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 
This  awful  conflict  and  its  results  increased  a  hundred  fold  the 
horrors  of  our  situation.  Before  long  the  last  remnant  of  our 
food  was  gone,  and  many  died,  while  others  became  insane,  and 
threw  themselves  overboard.  The  scene  upon  the  raft  became 
distressing  beyond  language  to  picture.  Only  seven  remained, 
and  we,  as  you  well  know,  could  not  have  lived  many  hours 
longer.  The  most  sanguine  had  given  up  all  hope.  My  hus- 
band's strength,  owing  to  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  others,  was 
not  equal  to  my  own.     He  lay  stretched  on  his  back,  with  his 
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hands  in  mine,  calmly  waiting  for  death.  Others  were  equally 
resigned,  and  the  fortitude  of  our  captain  was  still  conspicuous, 
who,  if  he  could  no  longer  cheer  us  with  hope  of  rescue,  still 
exerted  his  influence  to  make  us  resigned  to  our  fate.  '  We 
must  all  die  some  time,'  said  he,  'and  why  not  now  and  here, 
where  we  are  as  near  heaven  as  in  England.'  But,  thank  God, 
your  good  ship  was  on  the  way  to  save  us.  We  were  lying,  as 
I  have  said,  when  she  hove  in  sight.  I  noticed  our  captain  with 
difficulty  raising  himself  a  little  until  he  rested  on  his  elbow, 
when  he  took  a  glance  over  the  waters.  I  observed  that  his  gaze 
rested  upon  a  point  right  to  windward,  and  presently  his  eyes 
brightened  and  cheeks  flushed,  and  before  he  gave  the  cry,  'A 
sail!  a  sail!  right  to  windward  and  bearing  straight  for  us!' 
I  anticipated  the  good  tidings.  So  here  we  are,  rescued  and 
well,  thank  God,"  said  the  lady,  and  then,  ceasing  to  speak,  she 
appeared  to  engage  in  silent  prayer,  and  as  for  her  audience,  my 
mother,  two  other  ladies  and  a  number  of  children,  they,  too, 
were  silent,  while  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  them  the  tears  were 
glistening. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  story  :  Every  Sunday  the  boatswain 
called  the  crew  and  passengers  together^and  father  preached  a  ser- 
mon which  all  appeared  to  appreciate.  After  four  weeks'  sailing 
we  neared  the  end  of  our  voyage,  and  one  day  a  trim  pilot  boat  from 
New  York  hove  in  sight,  and  shortly  sent  a  pilot  on  board  our 
vessel.  I  can  well  remember  with  what  alacrity  the  little  man 
climbed  up  the  side  of  the  ship  from  a  boat,  and  leaped  on  the 
deck.  After  a  few  words  with  the  captain  he  immediately  took 
command,  and  rang  out  some  lively  orders  which  the  sailors  has- 
tened to  obey.  It  was  not  long  until  we  passed  Sandy  Hook, 
and  dropped  anchor  by  Staten  Island,  which,  although  it  was 
winter,  looked  like  a  paradise  to  us,  after  our  long  sea  voyage. 
The  passengers  put  on  their  best  clothes,  and  a  few  were  very 
jolly,  but  the  greater  part  looked  concerned  and  anxious  as  the 
time  for  landing  approached.  Two  or  three  who  had  been 
across  the  ocean  before  were  surrounded  by  groups  asking 
questions  about  hotels  and  the  city  generally.  By  and  by  our 
s.hip  was  taken  down  to  the  wharf,  and  before  long  we  were  all 
ashore  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.     A 
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Baptist  minister,  with  some  other  Baptist  brethren,  met  us  and 
took  us  to  a  large  hotel  where  we  were  very  kindly  treated.  The 
second  evening  we  were  there  the  landlord  invited  us  all  into 
the  private  parlor  to  hear  his  daughter  sing,  and  play  on  the 
piano.  When  Sunday  came  he  brought  his  family,  and  a  great 
many  of  his  guests,  to  the  dining  room,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  my  father  preached  in  America.  Before  we  were  many 
weeks  in  New  York  father  received  a  call  to  the  pastorship  of  a 
church,  but  having  determined  before  leaving  Ireland  to  make 
Wisconsin  his  home,  he  did  not  accept.  However,  as  his  pur- 
pose was  to  remain  in  New  York  for  a  few  months,  until  navi- 
gation opened  on  Lake  Michigan,  he  rented  a  house  for  his 
family,  and  on  Sundays  preached  as  a  supply  to  any  church 
that  invited  him.  In  the  meantime  my  two  brothers  were  sent 
to  a  public  school  in  the  vicinity.  About  five  hundred  pupils, 
from  lads  of  twelve  to  young  men,  attended  the  school.  One  of 
my  brothers  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  a  little  over 
fourteen.  Not  knowing  that  they  would  get  books  at  the  school, 
they  took  their  own  along.  The  teacher,  glancing  at  them, 
noticed  a  Greek  Testament,  and  asked  if  they  could  read  it.  He 
was  well  pleased  with  the  effort  they  made,  and  praised  them  for 
their  proficiency,  saying  that  they  Avere  more  advanced  in  clas- 
sics than  he  ever  knew  boys  of  their  age  to  be.  The  result  was 
that  though  he  had  no  Greek  class,  he  put  them  in  all  the  high- 
est classes  of  his  school.  But,  alas,  after  a  few  days  they  began 
to  suffer  persecution  for  their  nationality.  Some  of  the  boys 
called  them  "Irish  Paddies,"  and  mockingly  inquired  after  St. 
Patrick.  Sometimes  vicious  boys  followed  them  whole  blocks 
inquiring  about  the  potato  crop.  By  and  by  the  persecution 
became  intolerable,  and  they  concluded  to  quit  school  or  have  it 
stopped.  So  the  next  time  they  began  to  call  names  both 
brothers  stepped  out  and  challenged  any  two  boys  of  their  size 
to  fight  them.  "  That's  right,"  said  a  young  man,  "and  if  you 
do  good  fighting  I'll  back  you."  Two  boys  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  in  the  presence  of  three  or  four  hundred  scholars  the 
combat  began.  The  New  York  boys  fought  well,  but  the  Irish 
lads,  enraged  by  the  persecution  they  had  endured,  went  into 
tlie  combat  furiously,  and  both  came  off  conquerors,  and  by  their 
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valor  won  many  friends  among  the  scholars.  This  gave  them 
peace  at  school,  but  we  were  still  annoyed  by  lads  in  the  vicinity 
of  onr  home.  Our  corduroy  pants,  and  short  jackets,  told  the 
story  of  our  nationality,  and  we  could  not  appear  on  the  street 
without  being  taunted.  One  lad,  almost  a  young  man,  and  son 
of  a  doctor  who  lived  opposite  to  us,  was  a  leader.  The  doctor 
had  a  Negro  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  and  this  Negro,  to  please 
his  young  master,  often  joined  in  the  sport  against  us.  My  little 
brother  was  greatly  afraid  of  the  black  ruffian,  and  whenever  he 
saw  him  making  faces  at  us  from  across  the  street,  or  heard  him 
call  names,  or,  indeed,  saw  him  at  all,  he  would  fly  into  the 
house.  But  one  morning  as  he  was  playing  by  himself  on  the 
sidewalk,  the  Negro  slipped  across  the  street,  and,  cutting  off  his 
retreat  from  the  house,  discovered  himself  by  a  savage  yell  that 
nearly  frightened  the  little  fellow  out  of  his  wits.  A  fish  ped- 
dler happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  to  him  for  protec- 
tion he  ran,  while  the  Negro,  thinking  it  good  fun,  pursued  him. 
The  peddler  cursed  the  black  scoundrel,  and,  striking  at  him 
with  his  tin  horn,  kept  him  off  from  the  little  lad,  who  was  cling- 
ing to  his  protector's  legs.  My  eldest  brother,  hearing  the  scream- 
ing, looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
in  a  moment  more  rushed  down  stairs,  out  upon  the  street,  and 
like  a  very  tiger  leaped  upon  the  astonished  Negro.  It  was  a 
boy  against  a  man,  indeed,  but  in  this  case  the  boy  was  reckless 
with  anger,  while  the  man  was  a  coward.  Quickly  a  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  gathered,  and  one  man  was  about  to  separate 
them,  when  the  peddler  interfered,  saying,  "  Let  them  alone,  the 

boy  is  all  right,  he'll  whip  the  d d  nigger,  and  he  deserves  it." 

So  they  fought  away  until  my  brother  tripped  him,  and,  while  he 
was  yet  upon  his  knees,  clutched  his  throat  with  one  hand,  and 
the  lightning  could  not  flash  quicker  than  he  smote  him  on  the 
face  with  the  other.  Just  at  this  moment  an  officer  appeared, 
and  seeing  my  brother  pounding  the  Negro,  he  arrested  him  on 
the  spot,  while  the  Blackamoor,  the  moment  he  was  free  and  on 
his  feet,  fled  into  the  alley,  and  disappeared  in  the  stable  behind. 
My  little  brother,  by  this  time,  had  escaped  into  the  house,  but 
my  elder  brother,  and  I,  were  distressed  to  see  my  oldest  Wtft&^r^ 
our  i<h>l,  our   hero,  he  who    had   so   often   defended  ^f,  4fi9pi?  '*« 
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whom  we  were  so  proud,  arrested  and  in  the  hands  of  a  police- 
man who  was  taking  him  to  jail.  We  ran  up  to  the  officer  and 
besought  him  to  let  our  brother  go,  and  when  he  would  not  heed 
us  I  caught  him  by  his  coat,  while  my  elder  brother  stepped 
out  in  advance  of  him,  declaring,  "You  shall  not  take  our 
brother  to  jail!  you  shall  not!"  After  we  got  round  the 
corner  the  policeman  halted,  and  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye  began  to  ask  ns  questions.  My  eldest  brother  told  the 
circumstance  just  as  it  occurred,  and  then,  with  flashing  eyes, 
looked  up  at  the  officer,  declaring,  "  I'll  do  it  again,  if  you  do 
put  me  in  jail !  "  But  the  policeman  had  no  intention  of  taking 
him  to  jail,  and,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  greatly  pleased  ;  and, 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  called  him  a  brave  boy.  He 
moreover,  advised,  if  the  Negro  should  again  molest  us,  to  unite 
in  an  attack  upon  him,  and  the  three  of  us  together  to  smash 
him.  Saying  this,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head  and  added, 
"This  little  lad  could  whip  him  himself — couldn't  you,  boy?  " 
And  I  proudly  answered,  "Yes,  sir."  So,  to  our  great  joy  our 
brother  escaped  the  prison,  and  as  for  the  Negro,  he  never  again 
even  winked  at  us. 

Our  stay  in  New  York  was  not  long,  and  by  the  first  of  May 
we  were  on  our  way  west.  We  traveled  by  rail  to  Grand 
Haven,  Michigan,  and  thence  by  steamboat  to  Wisconsin.  On 
board  of  the  boat  I  heard  the  passengers  discuss  the  future 
prospects  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  One  man  said  Chicago 
would  be  a  greater  city  than  New  York,  and  another  said  St. 
Louis  would  outdo  Chicago,  and  be  the  metropolis  of  the  West. 
I  have  heai'd  my  father  since  regret  that  he  did  not  at  that  time 
invest  his  little  capital  in  real  estate  in  Chicago.  If  he  had  it 
would  soon  have  made  a  fortune  for  him.  At  length  we  reached 
our  port,  and  disembarked  in  the  shade  of  the  evening.  There 
we  were,  bag  and  baggage,  at  the  end  of  the  pier  and  at  the 
end  of  our  journey,  while  the  boat  pulled  out  and  sped  on  her 
way.  There  was  no  one  about  but  the  clerk  of  the  pier,  and 
from  him  father  learned  that  the  Baptist  people  were  expecting 
him  for  some  time.  "Are  you  the  Irish  minister  that  they  have 
called?"  asked  the  clerk.  "Yes,"  said  my  father.  "Well, 
now,   you    don't    say   so,"    he    replied,    adding,    "  the    folks 
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will  be  real  glad  to  see  you.  They  have  been  all  talking 
about  you  for  the  last  month.  Here  comes  Billy  Crocker,  and  I 
will  send  him  up  town  to  let  the  folks  know  you  are  here." 
Billy  must  have  speedily  delivered  his  message,  for  shortly  two 
deacons,  and  many  of  the  church  members  were  on  the  pier 
giving  us  a  good,  hearty,  Yankee,  welcome.  For  that  night  we 
were  lodged  at  the  homes  of  some  of  the  members,  and  the  next 
day  moved  into  a  house  they  had  rented  for  us.  The  following 
Sunday  a  crowd  gathered  to  hear  the  Irish  minister  just  come 
over,  and  many  expressed  themselves  greatly  pleased  with  their 
bargain.  So  cordial  and  hearty  were  all  the  people,  and  so  in- 
teresting to  us  their  ways  and  customs,  and  so  pleasing  the'new 
scenery  surrounding  us,  that  we  had  no  inclination  nor  time  to 
get  homesick,  and  so  settled  down  in  our  American  home  with 
little  yearning  after  old  Erin,  the  land  of  our  birth.  The  village 
was  small.  There  were  a  number  of  stores,  two  little  factories, 
and  a  brewery.  The  principal  article  of  commerce  was  cord- 
wood,  which  was  sold  to  steamboats.  All  around,  except  little 
clearings  here  and  there,  the  land  was  covered  wdth  forest.  The 
chief  business  of  the  people  was  to  cut  down  the  timber  and 
haul  it  to  the  steamboats.  It  was  a  cash  business,  and  helped 
the  place  very  much.  The  village  was  nicely  situated  in  a  little 
valley,  through  which  a  small  river  ran,  and  emptied  into  the 
lake.  The  climate  was  very  favorable  to  health,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  pleasant  and  desirable  place  to  live  in.  After 
a  while  father  bought  a  farm  about  a  mile  from  town.  It  was  a 
farm  of  ninety  acres,  with  about  sixteen  cleared.  There  was  a 
house  on  the  farm,  and  after  some  improvements  were  added  to 
it,  we  took  up  our  residence  in  it.  No.v  then  we  were  fairly  in 
America,  with  American  forests  all  around  us.  Game  was 
plenty — wild  pigeons,  partridges,  quail,  squirrels  and  deer. 
Wild  fruit  was  also  in  abundance — cranberries,  plums,  raspber- 
ries and  blackberries.  My  father  engaged  a  man  to  work  the 
farm,  and  my  brothers  helped  him.  After  the  crop  was  planted 
they  had  some  spare  time,  and  we  spent  it  in  the  woods.  They 
had  straps  that  they  buckled  on  around  their  waists,  and  fastened 
to  the  straps  were  sheaths  with  well  sharpened  knives  in  them. 
We  also  had  a  spear  made  out  of  a  long  spike  and  a  pole.     My 
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oldest  brother  always  carried  the  gun,  and  the  next  in  age  the 
spear,  and  thus  equipped  we  traversed  the  woods,  only  wishing 
for  the  sight  of  a  wild  beast.     One  day  when  not  far  from  the 
clearing,  we  heard  a  pig  making  a  fearful  outcry,  and  hastening 
to  it,  lo,  there  indeed  was  a  black  bear  trying  to  kill  it.     Here, 
then,  was  a  wild  beast  that  we  had  longed  to  see,  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  attacking  it.     We  followed  closely  behindjaur  eldest 
brother  while  he  ran  up  within  a  rod  of  the  brute,  and  fired. 
Instantly  it  let  go  its  hold  of  the  pig,  which  went  scampering 
away,  though  the  half  of  one  side  was  nearly  torn  off  it.     But 
the  bear  still  kept  its  feet,  though  it  staggered  about  as  if  it 
would  fall.     The  gun  had  two  barrels,  and  one  was  loaded  with 
heavy  shot  and  the  other  with  a  bullet.     The  bullet  was  first 
fired,  but  as  it  did  not  kill,  the  buck  shot  quickly  followed,  and 
over  went  bruin,  when  my  elder  brother  ran  up,  and  thrusting 
his  spear  into  the  beast's  neck,  the  victory  was  ours.     A  proud 
day  that  was  for  us.     The  thought  of  our  achievement  intoxi- 
cated us  with  delight.     Just  to  think  !     A  bear  shot  and  killed 
in  the  wild  woods  of  America  !     The  whole  household,  and  all 
our  neighbors,  were  excited  over  the  exploit.   Peter  Whedeman, 
the  hunter  and  trapper,  said  it  was  a  brave  deed,  and  well  done. 
Shortly  after  this  I  determined  to  venture  a  little  piece  into  the 
woods  by  myself,  just  to  see  how  I  could  get  along.     But  alas,  I 
missed  my  bearings,  and  instead  of  returning  to  the  clearing,  I 
wandered  off  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.     To  say  that  I  was 
alarmed  would   but   feebly  express  the   state   of   my  feelings. 
Every  little  noise  I  heard  startled  me  with  the  thought  that  a 
bear  was  after  me.     But  no  wild  beast  disturbed  me,  and  when- 
ever I  halted  to  listen,  no  noise  could  be  heard,  save  a  slight  rust- 
ling in  the  trees  as  the  breeze  played  in  the  branches.  But  as  on  I 
pressed,  I  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt,  for  there,  right  across 
my  path,  lay  a  black  snake  five  or  six  feet  loug.     This  was  an 
encounter  I  had  not  calculated  on,  and  if  the  appearance  of  a 
bear  would  have  frightened  me,  the  sight  of  the  ugly  serpent 
terrified  me.     I  xan  to  a  tree  and  up  it  I  climbed  as  nimbly  as 
ever  sailor  climbed  the  mast.     After  I  got  up  a  piece,  I  looked 
down  and  saw  the  reptile  slowly  move  away  until  I  lost  sight  of 
it.     I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  however,  and  took  a  survey 
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of  ray  surroundings,  but  saw  nothing  save  forest,  forest,  forest  on 
every  hand.  I  now  be^an  to  shout,  "Lost  in  the  woods  !"  "Lost 
in  the  Avoods !"  Presently  I  heard  a  dog  bark,  and  shortly  he  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  making  a  furious  noise.  Looking  in  the 
direction  the  dog  came,  I  saw  a  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  step 
cautiously  to  the  tree.  Now  if  ever  hunter  was  surprised  he 
was  when  he  saw  me  perched  on  one  of  the  branches.  "  Who 
are  you?"  he  shouted.  "What  are  you  doing  up  there?" 
My  story  told,  he  laughed,  and  said,  "So  you  are  the  Irish  min- 
ister's boy,  eh  ?  Well,  never  fear  the  snake.  I  am  going  by 
your  father's  place,  and  I  will  bring  you  there  all  right.  But 
it  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  came  along."  After  a  long  tramp  we 
reached  home,  where  all  were  alarmed  and  making  preparations 
to  hunt  for  me. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  lake  fish,  called  suckers,  came  up 
the  creeks  and  rivers  in  multitudes.  Catching  those  fish  was 
great  sport.  The  boys,  each  with  a  light  in  one  hand  and  a  spear 
in  the  other,  would  walk  out  into  the  stream  after  dark,  and  as 
the  lights  revealed  the  fish,  spear  them  and  cast  them  ashore. 
One  evening  a  neighbor  brought  us  word  that  near  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  the  fish  were  crowding  through  the  mill  sluice,  and 
that  one  man  had  caught  a  barrel  full  by  hand.  My  brothers 
prepared  at  once  to  go  to  the  scene  of  sport,  and  I  was  per- 
mitted to  go  with  them.  On  our  way  we  called  for  Tom  Craw- 
ford. Now  Tom  was  scarce  eighteen,  though  he  was  six  feet 
high  and  well  proportioned.  He  was  as  honest,  simple  and  con- 
fiding a  lad  as  ever  lived.  His  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  was 
somewhat  reluctant  to  let  him  go,  but  he  urged  her,  saying, 
"They  will  be  coming  down  thick  to-night,  mam."  So  she  con- 
sented, and  on  we  went,  a  merry  party.  It  is  said  that  "coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  but  they  did  not  in  our  case, 
for  of  all  the  party  Tom  was  the  most  jovial.  Ballad  after  bal- 
lad he  sang,  and  once  we  halted  while  he  danced  a  jig.  We 
arrived  at  the  sluice  only  to  find  a  large  party  of  men  and  boys 
in  possession,  andv  not  a  chance  for  auy  of  our  party  to  get  near 
it.  My  brothers  turned  their  attention  to  spearing  stray  fish 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  But  poor  Tom,  persisting  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  place  at  the  sluice,  angered  the  selfish  crowd 
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that  held  possession,  and  lo,  two  or  three  of  them  pushed  him 
over  the  bank  into  the  river.  Down  into  the  water  went  Tom 
with  a  splash',  while  from  the  crowd  there  rang  out  a  cry  of 
"Sucker  !  sucker  !  spear  him  !  spear  him  !  "  My  brothers  and 
some  other  boys  ran  to  Tom's  assistance,  and  soon  dragged  the 
frightened  lad  up  the  bank,  while  still  rang  the  shouts,  "Sucker  ! 
sucker  !  spear  him  !  "  So  poor  Tom,  instead  of  bringing  his 
mother  the  fish  he  promised,  returned  empty  handed,  a  sad  and 
forlorn  lad  who  refused  to  be  comforted. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

The  iRrsH  deacon  is  disgusted  with  America  ;  How  a 
potato  crop  conquered  the  deacon 's  prejudices  ; 
Swimming  ;  Strange  monster  caught  by  fishermen  ; 
The  terrible  race. 

Before  the  summer  was  over  one  of  the  deacons  of  father's 
church  in  Ireland  followed  his  pastor  to  America.  One  day  a 
neighbor,  who  had  been  to  the  pier  with  wood,  brought  the  news 
that  a  giant  Irishman  and  his  family  had  just  arrived  and  were 
inquiring  for  the  Baptist  minister.  So  the  horses  were  quickly 
harnessed,  and  father  hastened  to  the  pier,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  whole  family.  The  deacon  was  truly  a  giant.  In 
height  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  ;  his  arms  were  long,  and  his 
hands  and  feet  were  large,  and  if  animated  in  conversation  you 
could  hear  his  voice  at  a  long  distance. 

Our  house  was  now  crowded,  but  we  were  so  glad  to  have  old 
friends  with  us  in  America  that  we  thought  this  no  hardship. 
But  the  deacon  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  Wisconsin,  and, 
as  he  was  a  man  who  had  considerable  money,  he  determined  to 
return  to  old  Ireland.  The  trouble  was  that  he  grew  so  home- 
sick that  it  was  impossible  to  please  him.  He  complained  of 
the  woods,  the  stumps,  the  roads,  the  heat,  and  the  ways  and 
customs  of  the  Yankees  generally.  After  six  weeks  the  horses 
were  once  more  hitched  up  and  the  deacon  and  his  family 
brought  to  the  pier.  But  ho  was  greatly  attached  to  father,  and 
as  the  time  of  parting  approached  he  began  to  relent.  While 
this  was  his  feeling  a  boat  hove  in  sight,  and  as  the  way  it  was 
going  could  not  at  once  be  determined,  he  declared,  "If  the  boat 
is  no'  going  in  my  way  I'll  give  old  Ireland  up  and  stay  in 
America."  The  boat  was  found  to  be  going  in  the  contrary  way 
to  his,  and  so  father  brought  the  whole  family  back  with  him. 
Shortly  after  he  bought  a  farm  and  settled  down  to  live  in 
America.     Still  he  was  far  from  being  contented,  and  began 
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his  work  with  bad  grace.  Instead  of  working  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  hunting  or  picking  berries.  But  he  was  a  Christian  man, 
and  many  a  good  advice  he  gave  my  brothers.  I  look  back  to  him 
to-day  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  reverence.  Toward  winter 
he  became  more  contented.  The  work  in  the  church  interested 
him,  though  he  was  disgusted  with  a  violin  that  was  used  in  the 
choir,  and  loudly  denounced  it.  "Usen  a  fiddle  in  the  hoose  of 
God  !  "  he  would  say.  "Suchen  a  thing  is  an  abomination  !  " 
But  as  he  became  more  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  his  Yankee 
brethren  he  liked  them  better.  Gradually  he  began  to  appreciate 
many  things  he  saw  no  beauty  in  at  first.  Before  he  bought  his 
farm  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  had  been  planted  on  fallow  ground. 
To  hoe  those  potatoes  among  the  stumps  was  hard  work,  but 
when  he  went  to  dig  them  in  the  fall  he  was  an  astonished  man. 
The  power  of  the  soil  and  its  generous  reward  of  labor  made 
him  stare  in  wonder.  Never  before  did  he  see  such  a  crop, 
and,  indeed,  its  equal  is  seldom  seen  even  in  America.  From 
that  time  out  he  complained  no  more,  and  became  quite  con- 
tented and  happy  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

During  the  summer  months  we  often  visited  the  lake  to  have 
a  bath.  It  was  then  we  learned  to  swim.  Though  so  many 
years  ago,  I  still  recollect  the  great  delight  I  felt  when  I  first 
realized  I  was  swimming.  One  clay  while  we  were  sporting  in 
the  water  Captain  Worth  and  his  sons  returned  from  a  visit  to 
their  nets,  ten  miles  out  in  the  lake.  No  sooner  did  their  boat 
touch  the  beach  than  a  monster  rose  up  out  of  the  water  behind 
them  and  slowly  walked  to  the  shore.  The  creature  was  a  great 
ox  that  the  fishermen  captured  away  out  on  the  lake  Some 
supposed  that  it  fell  off  some  passing  boat,  but  to  this  day  there 
is  no  certainty  as  to  how  he  got  so  far  out  on  the  water.  The 
fishermen  reported  their  capture  in  the  village  paper,  but  as  no 
one  appeared  to  claim  it  they  made  it  their  own  and  sold  it  for  a 
good  price. 

One  day  my  eldest  brother  took  the  team  with  a  load  of  fur- 
niture into  the  woods  for  a  man  who  a  short  time  before  had 
moved  his  family  back  in  the  forest  a  couple  of  miles,  and  had 
there  made  a  clearing  and  built  a  shanty.  My  brother's  inten- 
tion was  to  bring  back  a  load  of  staves,  but  when  the  wagon 
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was  loaded  the  rack  broke  down,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  return  with  the  empty  wagon ,  or  else  make  a  new  side  for 
the  rack  where  he  was.  This,  if  he  had  an  auger  to  bore  the 
holes  for  the  stakes,  he  could  easily  do,  as  there  was  plenty  of 
timber  at  hand.  The  settler  immediately  sent  his  daughter,  a 
girl  of  fourteen,  back  to  our  house  for  an  auger,  and  she, 
pleased  with  her  mission,  started  off  on  a  run.  But  the  girl  was 
a  German,  and  forgetting  her  little  English,  called  for  the  auger 
in  her  own  language.  As  none  of  us  could  understand  her, 
she  grew  excited,  and  turning  pantomimist,  began  to  point  to 
the  woods  in  the  direction  of  my  brother,  and  to  swing  her  arms 
in  and  out  in  a  way  she  thought  represented  turning  an  auger, 
but  which  far  more  resembled  the  active  use  of  one's  fists  in  a 
fight.  Evidently  my  brother  was  in  some  trouble,  and  we  all 
grew  alarmed.  Presently  my  oldest  sister  cried  out,  "Oh,  it 
must  be  the  Indians  that  are  killing  Robert !  "  An  hour  before, 
two  Indians  had  passed  our  house  and  disappeared  in  the  forest. 
They  were  the  first  we  ever  saw,  and  we  were  talking  about 
them  until  the  girl  came.  It  was  this  that  caused  my  sister  to 
connect  the  Indians  with  my  brother's  trouble  and  to  rush  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  were  murdering  him.  In  answer  to  my 
sister  the  girl  cried  "Yaw!  yaw!"  and,  becoming  hysterical, 
began  to  thrust  her  arms  about  her  furiously.  I  felt  that,  some 
terrible  calamity  had  overtaken  us,  and  staggered  about  as  if  I 
would  faint.  I  heeded  not  what  others  were  saying  or  doing, 
but,  as  soon  as  I  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  made  up  my 
mind  to  rescue  my  brother  or  die  with  him.  A  hatchet  rested 
against  the  well  crib,  and  seizing  it  immediately,  I  passed  out  of 
the  gate,  and  down  the  road,  at  the  top  of  my  speed.  The  track 
into  the  forest  reached,  I  turned  and  pushed  on  into  the  silent 
and  lonesome  woods.  On  I  went,  clutching  my  hatchet  and 
picturing  my  poor  brother  either  dead  or  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  I  look  back  at  that  adventure  now  with  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  power  of  love.  I  was  no  braver  than  any  other  ordinary 
boy,  and  no  one  ever  feared  Indians  more  than  I  did,  yet,  impelled 
by  love,  I  rushed  on  to  face  tomahawks,  as  I  supposed,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  One  resolution  filled  my  mind,  and  that 
was  to  push  through  every  danger  until  I  reached  my  brother. 
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Years  have  gone  by,  and  many  a  trying  scene  I  have  passed 
through  since,  but  few  that  filled  me  with  the  mental  anxiety  I 
suffered  during' that  race.  Panting  for  breath,  I,  at  length, 
reached  the  clearing,  when,  lo,  there  quietly  by  the  broken  rack, 
with  a  piece  of  timber  nicely  hewed,  ready  to  take  the  place  of 
the  broken  one  lying  at  his  feet,  sat  my  brother.  He  looked  up 
at  me,  saying,  "You  were  not  long  coming;  how  did  you  get 
here  so  soon?  Where  is  the  auger?  "  I  could  not  speak,  and 
quickly  he  was  by  my  side,  crying,  "What's  the  matter,  Donald? 
What's  the  matter?"  It  was  his  turn  to  be  alarmed,  and  he 
was.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  my  father,  and  two  neighbors, 
well  armed,  and  on  horseback,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  I  was 
sick  for  a  time,  and  have  often  thought  that  that  terrible  race 
did  some  permanent  injury  to  my  health.  But  I  have  antici- 
pated this  event,  which  happened  the  fourth  summer  we  were 
on  the  farm,  and  when  I  was  quite  a  boy.  So  I  may  add  here 
that  it  is  no  wonder  I  passionately  loved  my  brother,  for  a  kinder 
one  never  lived.  He  had  a  dauntless,  chivalrous  spirit,  and  a 
heart  as  tender  as  a  woman's.  It  is  twenty -five  years  since  I 
saw  him  last,  and  I  know  not  what  changes  time  has  wrought  in 
his  appearance,  but  in  his  youth  he  was  the  most  beautiful  man, 
both  in  countenance  and  form,  I  have  ever  met.  At  twenty  or 
twenty-one  he  had  medical  charge  of  a  military  fort  in  the  far 
West,  and  at  twenty-four  or  five  he  was  a  Probate  Judge  in 
Nebraska.  Since  then  he  has  filled  responsible  positions,  and 
has  always  been  found  worthy  of  trust  and  capable  of  affairs. 

Note.— Just  as  this  book  is  ready  for  the  press  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
bearing  the  melancholy  tidings  of  my  beloved  brother's  death.  Alas  1  never  in  this 
world  can  we  see  him  again!  It  is  his  physician  who  writes,  and  he  s:iys  :  "lie 
made  an  heroic  tight  for  life,  but  yet  a  murmur,  or  an  impatient  word,  never  escaped 
his  lips.  In  his  sufferings  he  was  as  meek  as  a  child,  and  as  kind  to  all  about  him  as 
a  fond  mother.    He  died  like  a  true  man,  and  a  good  Christian  " 

"  If  you  have  a  brother  worth  loving, 

Love  him.    Yes,  and  let  him  know 
That  you  love  him,  ere  life's  evening 

Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 
Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 
Of  a  brother  till  he  is  dead  ?  " 
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The  trapper's  story;  Indian  summer;  Game;  Winter; 
Home  training  ;  Bloody  beasts  ;  Schools  ;  First 
love  ;  Our  hired  man  ;  How  we  moved  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  Resolves  to  leave  home. 

Not  far  from  our  home  Peter  Whedeman,  the  trapper,  and  his 
aged  companion  lived  happily  in  a  log  cabin.  With  my  brother 
I  often  visited  the  old  man's  domicile  and  listened  with  thrill- 
ing interest  to  the  tales  he  had  to  tell.  One  day  he  told  us  how 
he  rescued  Mary,  his  wife,  from  Indians,  and  how  his  bravery 
that  day  won  her  love  forever.  "My  father,"  said  he,  "was  a 
Virginian  by  birth,  and  in  his  youth  often  accompanied  Daniel 
Boone  on  the  war  path.  After  he  married  my  mother  he  settled 
in  Kentucky,  and  it  was  in  that  domain  of  chivalry  that  I  was 
born.  Until  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age  my  mother  would 
scarcely  allow  me  out  of  her  sight,  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  who 
ever  and  anon  unburied  the  tomahawk  and  committed  sad  dep- 
redations amongst  the  settlers.  But  I  was  born  with  a  hunter's 
instinct,  and,  as  I  grew  older,  often  took  long,  lonely,  tramps  by 
myself.  I  delighted  in  the  forest,  and  in  its  wildest  depths  felt 
the  presence  of  God.  The  poet  was  right,  I  think,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  untutored  savage  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Spirit  in  the  wind,  and  looking  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age  I  met  one  day  a  lovely  maid, 
a  neighbor's  daughter,  far  in  the  woods.  The  poor  girl  had  lost 
her  way,  and  was  wandering  off,  she  knew  not  Avhere,  when  I 
found  her.  How  her  eyes  danced  and  her  cheeks  flushed  when 
she  recognized  me!  'O  Jack,  is  this  you?'  she  cried.  'I'm 
so  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  been  lost  and  roaming  about  since 
morning,  and  was  never  so  frightened  before.'  How  beautiful 
she  looked  as  she  stood  before  me  rejoicing,  and  flashing  glances 
from  her  black,  sparkling,  eyes  that  thrilled  my  soul!  I  had 
long  admired  her  beauty,  kindness  of  heart  and  gentle,  generous 
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disposition,  but  that  day  she  Avon  the  deepest  love  of  my  heart. 
Naturally  bashful,  however,  I  could  not  brace  myself  to  woo 
her  until  a  year  afterwards,  when  I  rescued  her  from  Indians, 
and  she,  full  of  gratitude,  encouraged  my  attentions,  and  ere 
long  I  told  her  of  the  love  I  felt.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the 
rescue  :  It  was  beautiful  weather  in  the  fall  of  the  year  Avhen 
Mary  went  out  one  day  to  gather  berries,  that  were  plentiful  in 
the  woods  some  distance  behind  her  father's  house.  Entirely 
unconscious  of  danger,  she  reached  the  place  and  began  to  pick 
the  ripe  fruit  into  her  basket  Thus  she  worked  away,  feeling 
as  cheerful  as  the  birds  that  sang  in  the  trees  around  her.  But 
her  happiness  quickly  vanished  when  a  stalwart  Indian  suddenly 
clasped  her  from  behind  and  held  her  as  in  a  vise  until  his  com- 
panion, another  Indian,  tied  a  cloth  over  her  mouth  to  prevent 
her  from  screaming.  This  done,  they  hurried  her  away  through 
the  woods.  And  in  the  forest  we  will  leave  her  for  a  little,  while 
I  tell  you  of  her  captor  and  of  a  pi'evious  acquaintance  she  had 
with  him.  His  name  was  Black  Bear,  and  by  his  prowess  on 
the  war  path  and  his  ability  in  council,  he  had  established  him- 
self in  the  confidence  and  veneration  of  his  tribe.  The  white 
people,  too,  had  respect  for  Black  Bear's  ability,  and,  fearing 
his  displeasure,  took  great  pains  to  court  his  favor.  I  had  often 
seen  him,  and  never  without  being  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
superiority,  and  without  regretting  that  so  splendid  a  specimen 
of  humanity  should  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been 
born  an  Indian.  About  a  year  before  the  capture  of  Mary, 
Black  Bear  visited  her  father's  home  one  day.  He  was 
treated  kindly  by  all,  and  was  pressed  to  call  again,  and  return 
again  he  did,  for  three  or  four  times  in  succession.  But  before 
long  he  made  a  visit  one  day  while  under  the  influence  of 
whiskey,  and  shortly  they  discovered  his  attraction  to  the  house 
when  he  asked  Mary  if  she  would  not  like  to  be  the  squaw  of  a 
great  chief,  and  invited  her  to  accompany  him  to  his  lodge  that 
very  night.  The  frightened  girl  heard  his  offer  without  ven- 
turing a  reply,  but  her  father  tried  to  turn  the  proposal  into  a 
joke.  This  method,  however,  of  dealing  with  so  serious  a  mat- 
ter, did  not  at  all  suit  Black  Bear,  and,  frowning  indignantly,  he 
walked  over  to  where  the  maid  was  sitting.     Greatly  alarmed, 
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she  fled  from  him  to  another  part  of  the  room,  but  he  followed 
and  pressed  up  in  the  chase  gallantly,  until  finally,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  catch  her,  she  eluded  his  grasp  by  taking  refuge 
under  a  bed.  Her  father  now  interfered,  to  the  great  wrath  of 
the  gallant  savage,  and,  as  the  sky  darkens  before  the  storm,  as 
the  hurricane  bursts  upon  the  plain,  so  darkened  the  face  of  the 
warrior,  and  so  burst  forth  his  passion.  But  the  consequence 
was,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  neighbors,  who  for- 
tunately appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  brave  chief  was  mas- 
tered, and  after  a  desperate  struggle  thrown  cut,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  go  elsewhere  to  find  a  squaw.  Seldom  after  this 
was  Black  Bear  seen  about  the  settlement,  but  his  after  con- 
duct discovered  that,  drunk  as  he  was,  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
escapade,  and  that,  bitterly  resenting  his  repulse,  he  was  nurs- 
ing his  wrath  to  be  ready  for  revenge  upon  the  first  favorable 
opportunity.  Long  he  lurked  about,  watching  for  his  chance, 
and  at  length  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  upon  the  day  that 
Mary  went  out,  happy  as  a  bird ,  to  pick  berries.  Once  his  pris- 
oner he  hurried  her  away,  threatening  to  kill  her  on  the  spot 
should  she  try  to  escape,  or  give  any  alarm.  But  as  they  has- 
tened through  the  forest  they  took  great  care  to  conceal  their 
trail,  and  so  forced  her  at  different  times  to  walk  in  a  little 
stream.  Thus  they  pressed  on  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  But 
at  length,  the  poor  girl  could  go  no  farther,  and  fell  exhausted 
to  the  ground.  Upon  this  they  bound  her  to  a  tree,  and  after 
eating  some  dried  meat,  part  of  which  they  offered  her,  they 
stretched  themselves  at  her  feet,  and  prepared  to  take  a  rest. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  I  had  discovered  the  party,  and  in 
this  way  :  I  had  been  in  the  woods  for  a  week,  and  this  day 
was  resting  myself  on  the  side  of  a  little  knoll,  and  meditating 
about  Mary.  Suddenly,  though  I  am  not  superstitious,  a  queer 
feeling  that  she  was  in  great  distress,  and  peril,  crept  over  me. 
Presently  I  observed  my  dog  snuff  the  air,  then  jump  to  his 
feet,  and,  reaching  out  his  neck,  turn  his  head  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  as  dogs  do  when  they  are  trying  to  catch  a 
sound  and  determine  what  it  means.  But  a  word  from  me  made 
him  stretch  himself  upon  the  ground  and  lie  perfectly  still. 
Thus  my  faithful  dog  gave  me   timely  notice  of  danger,  and 
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concealing  myself  in  the  low  bushes  and  long  grass,  I  waited  to 
discover  who  or  what  was  approaching.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment when  presently  Black  Bear,  his  companion  and  Mary 
appeared  in  view.  Pale  and  wearily  the  poor  girl  trudged 
along.  But  as  they  passed  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  to- 
ward the  spot  where  I  lay,  as  if  instinctively  knowing  that  I  was 
there  and  imploring  aid.  That  glance  from  her  distressed  face 
served  to  recover  me  from  the  surprise  her  sudden  appearance 
in  such  company  occasioned,  and  in  a  moment  I  understood  the 
situation  and  felt  myself  responsible  for  her  rescue.  I  was,  in- 
deed, enraged  enough,  when  I  saw  the  girl  I  loved  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  redskins,  to  make  an  immediate  attack.  But,  as 
her  only  hope  of  rescue,  I  felt,  depended  upon  myself,  I  deter- 
mined to  be  cautious.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  trembled 
with  excitement  when  I  thought  of  the  chances  in  favor  of  the 
savages.  But,  examining  my  rifle  and  adjusting  my  side  arms, 
I  prepared  for  the  battle.  Fearing  that  my  dog  might  give 
some  undue  notice  of  my  pursuit,  I  took  off  my  jacket,  and, 
leaving  it  behind  me,  bade  him  stay  and  watch  it, 

Noiselessly  then  I  crept  along  on  their  trail,  guided  by  the 
marks  which,  notwithstanding  their  care,  they  left  in  the  long 
weeds  and  underbrush.  On  I  pressed  on  the  track  of  the  red 
vandals  like  an  avenging  spirit,  and  before  I  had  gone  two  miles 
I. discovered  them  in  the  position  I  have  already  described  to 
you.  There  sat  Mary,  leaning  her  shoulders  against  the  tree  to 
which  she  was  bound,  while  close  by  the  two  Indians  were 
stretched  out  in  quiet  repose,  talking  in  a  low  tone.  They  were, 
however,  so  much  concealed  by  the  trees,  and  grass,  that  I  could 
not  distinguish  which  was  Black  Bear,  and  this  I  regretted,  for 
I  was  anxious  to  put  the  stalwart  chief  hors  de  combat  with  the 
first  shot.  But  there  was  no  time  to  hesitate  ;  one  of  the  two 
must  be  disposed  of  at  once,  and  the  other  dealt  with  afterwards 
as  fortune  might  direct.  Steadily,  therefore,  though,  I  confess, 
with  a  great  deal  of  emotion,  I  brought  my  rifle  to  aim,  and  in- 
stantly the  forest  echoed  the  loud  bang  as  a  bullet  carried  death 
to  one  of  the  Indians  while  the  other  leaped  to  his  feet  quick  as 
thought.  But  no  sooner  did  I  fire  than  I  sprang  forward  to  face 
my  remaining  foe.  And  one  look  was  enough  to  discover  that 
that  foe  was  Black  Bear. 
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For  once  lie  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  but,  quickly 
recovering  himself,  he  sprang  back,  and  stood  ready  for  action. 
In  his  hand,  uplifted  over  his  shoulder,  he  held  his  tomahawk, 
and  in  mine  I  poised  my  discharged  rifle.  Thus  for  a  moment 
we  gazed  at  each  other,  while  the  undaunted,  defiant  look  of  the 
haughty  warrior  reminded  me  of  his  acknowledged  prowess,  and 
I  realized  that  the  contest  would  be  fierce,  and  the  result  doubt- 
ful. Mary,  who  was  bound  a  few  yards  from  where  I  stood, 
was  too  frightened  to  speak,  and  during  the  whole  combat  was 
as  silent  as  death.  Carefully  now  I  advanced  upon  my  foe,  and 
presently  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  my  rifle.  But  quick  as 
thought  he  dodged  aside,  and  the  gun  striking  a  tree,  was  shat- 
tered to  fragments  in  my  hands,  while  like'  lightning  his  deadly 
tomahawk  came  whirring  for  my  head.  But  fate  saved  me, 
and  sent  the  murderous  weapon  past,  leaving  me  unharmed. 
We  both  now  drew  our  hunting  knifes,  and  silently,  with  deadly 
purpose,  advanced  upon  each  other.  There  was  no  fear  that 
Black  Bear  would  shrink  from  the  contest,  or  show  the  white 
feather  ;  the  proud,  defiant  glance  of  his  eye  revealed  his  joy  in 
the  battle,  and  his  confidence  of  victory.  But  we  no  sooner 
closed  in  fight  than  I  gave  him  a  wound  on  his  arm  which  so 
enraged  him,  that  he  sprang  upon  me,  as  the  cougar  upon  its 
prey,  and  forced  me  backward  by  the  shock  of  his  leap.  And 
not  a  moment  did  he  grant  me  to  recover  myself,  but  impetu- 
ously pressed  up  until  our  knives  rattled  as  they  met  and 
crossed.  Repeatedly  we  wounded  each  other,  until,  at  length, 
by  a  fortunate  movement,  I  knocked  his  knife  from  his  hand, 
and  it  fell  out  of  sight  into  the  water.  Upon  this  he  darted 
aside  and  picked  up  his  rifle  from  the  ground.  But  before  he 
could  draw  the  trigger,  I  was  upon  him,  and  grasping  the  barrel 
forced  the  muzzle  upwards.  In  our  struggle  we  stumbled  across 
the  dead  Indian,  and  by  some  means  the  rifle  was  discharged. 
Still  unharmed  by  the  bullet,  we  tugged  away  for  possession, 
sometimes  upon  our  knees,  and  again  side  by  side  on  the  ground. 
However,  finding  my  strength  fail,  I  relinquished  my  hold  and 
once  more  drew  my  knife.  But  before  closing  in  conflict  again, 
we  both  stood  a  moment  to  recover  breath.  Well  I  recollect 
the  savage  appearance  of  my  foe  as  he  leant  upon  his  rifle,  with 
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blood  streaming  from  many  a  wound.  But  he  was  encouraged, 
I  think,  as  he  looked  upon  me.  wounded,  bleeding,  and  panting 
for  breath,  for  he  suddenly  addressed  me,  saying  "You  shall  die 
by  the  hand  of  Black  Bear,  who  loves  battle  as  the  panthers  prey  ; 
Black  Bear  shall  have  his  revenge — Who  can  stay  his  hand? 
The  white  squaw  shall  die,  and  her  blood  shall  wipe  the  stain  of 
her  father's  hands  from  Black  Bear."  Upon  this  he  swung 
aloft  his  gun,  and  with  murderous  purpose,  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
terrified  girl,  who  shuddered,  and  shrunk  back  as  far  as  her  fast- 
enings would  permit.  That  little  was  enough  to  save  her,  and 
the  rifle  striking  the  tree,  was  broken  to  pieces.  In  a  moment 
more  I  was  upon  him ,  and,  enraged  by  his  treacherous  assault 
on  the  trembling  captive,  soon  flung  him  to  the  ground,  and 
grasping  him  by  the  throat  drew  back  my  armed  hand  to  give 
the  death  blow.  He  made  one  effort  more ;  it  only  hastened  his 
doom,  the  knife  descended,  and  I  rose  to  my  feet  victor.  But 
I  could  scarcely  stand,  and  staggered  down  to  a  little  rivulet 
close  by,  and  took  a  drink  of  water.  Revived  by  the  cold 
draught,  I  hastened  back  to  set  Mary  free.  Her  fastenings  cut, 
and  upon  her  feet,  she  looked  silently  but  wildly  in  my  face, 
then  weeping  violently  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and 
rested  her  head  upon  my  bosom.  But  my  happy  feelings  were 
interrupted  when  suddenly  a  weakness  smote  me,  and  all  grow- 
ing dark  about  me,  I  heard  as  at  a  distance,  some  one  cry,  "  Oh, 
merciful  heavens  !  is  he  going  to  die  ?  "  When  I  awoke  again 
to  consciousness,  I  found  Mary  bathing  my  head  with  Avater. 
"Thank  God  !'' she  exclaimed,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  "  he 
lives,  he  will  not  die."  Encouraging  her  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
I  gave  directions  how  to  staunch  my  bleeding  wounds.  Hastily, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  she  tore  strips  from  her  dress,  and,  as 
well  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  bound  them  up. 
This  done,  I  felt  much  better,  and  leaning  my  back  against  a 
tree,  looked  around  upon  the  scene.  At  my  feet  sat  Mary,  pale 
and  sad  looking,  anxiously  watching  me.  The  grass  and  brush 
all  about  us  were  trodden  down  by  our  struggles  in  the  fight. 
A  few  yards  from  me,  stretched  out  upon  his  face,  lay  the  brave 
chief,  his  right  hand  thrown  forward  clinching  the  grass,  while 
his   left   arm,  bent  under   his   forehead,  served  for   a   pillow. 
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Close  by  lay  his  companion,  and  both  were  forever  silent  in 
death. ,  My  joy  of  victory  was  tempered,  I  confess,  to  an  emotion 
of  sadness,  as  I  looked  upon  my  fallen  foes,  and  contemplated 
the  scene  ai-ound  me.  "Can  it  be,"  thought  I,  "that  Black 
Bear  has  fought  his  last  fight,  and  that  mine  was  the  hand  that 
laid  his  plumed  head  in  the  dust  ?  Shall  his  war-whoop  never 
again  signal  his  tribe  to  battle,  and  what  may  appease  the  grief 
of  his  followers  when  day  after  day  they  look  in  vain  for  his 
return  ?  The  race  of  their  proud  chief  is  finished  ;  their  beau 
ideal  of  a  warrior  will  never  return  to  direct  them  in  council,  or 
lead  them  in  battle.  And  how  he  fought,  and  how  he  fell  will 
forever  remain  a  mystery  to  them." 

The  summer  over,  an  old  fashioned  fall,  or  Indian  summer, 
followed.  It  was  very  pleasant  on  those  hazy,  balmy,  dream- 
inspiring  days  of  autumn  to  go  gathering  cranberries  and  plums, 
or  hunting  squirrels  and  partridges  in  the  woods.  At  that  season 
of  the  year,  too,  wild  pigeons  from  the  north  visited  us  in  mul- 
titudes. Shooting  them  was  fine  sport,  and  profitable,  also,  for 
they  were  in  excellent  condition  for  the  table.  I  have  known 
father  to  take  down  fifteen  in  two  shots.  Creeping  up  to  a  flock 
that  had  invaded  a  field  of  wheat,  he  would  fire  and  hit  a  few, 
and  as  soon  as  the  others  rose  to  fly  he  would  fire  again,  and 
bring  down  as  many  more.  The  quail,  too,  wras  excellent  game  ; 
though  more  wary  than  the  pigeon,  it  was  harder  to  shoot.  But 
the  autumn  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  then,  with  little  warning, 
winter  rushed  suddenly  in  upon  us.  The  weather  was  far  more 
severe  than  we  expected,  and  we  were  but  ill  prepared  to  endure 
its  rigors.  Mother,  however,  soon  fixed  us  up  with  warm  under 
clothing,  and  then  we  really  enjoyed  the  frost  and  snow  of  a 
Wisconsin  winter. 

But  father  was  so  much  taken  up  with  church,  and  farm,  duties 
that  our  education  had  to  be  somewhat  neglected.  Yet  he  gen- 
erally gave  us  lessons  in  the  evening,  and  had  us  recite  to  him 
in  the  morning.  The  following  spring  I  began,  of  my  own  ac- 
cord, to  help  a  little  on  the  farm.  I  dropped  potatoes  and  corn 
for  my  brothers  to  plant,  and  carried  water  and  lunch  to  the 
field.  One  day  my  eldest  brother  was  driving  the  oxen,  when 
the  log  they  were  drawing  caught  in  a  stump  and  brought  them 
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to  a  halt.  He  turned  them  in  all  directions  to  get  them  to  start  it, 
but  failed.  At  length  he  got  angry,  and  in  a  suppressed  voice  mut- 
tered, "  You  blood):  beasts  !  "  Now,  had  a  clap  of  thunder  burst  in 
our  midst  we  could  not  have  been  more  astonished  than  when  Ave 
heard  him  use  such  language.  So  carefully  were  we  trained  by 
mother  that  we  grew  up  with  a  horror  of  swearing.  One  of  my 
sisters  who  happened  to  be  present  felt  so  badly  that  she  cried. 
He  was  ashamed  himself,  and  said  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  the 
like  again.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him  since,  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  heard  him  use  any  bad  language,  but  I  never  forgot  the  day 
he  got  angry  at  the  oxen  and  called  them  "  bloody  beasts." 

Before  the  summer  was  over  I  was  sent  to  school.  It  was 
a  district  school,  conducted  by  a  young  woman.  She  had 
neither  manners,  modesty  nor  industry,  and  any  one  com- 
petent to  judge  would  have  found  her,  I  doubt  not,  very  illit- 
erate. At  that  time  the  common  school  system  in  Wisconsin 
was  far  from  being  as  perfect  as  it  is  to-day.  The  superintend- 
ents were  mostly  clergymen,  who  had  so  much  pastoral  work  to 
look  after  that  they  could  give  little  attention  to  the  schools. 
Besides,  it  was  generally  understood  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
trustees  to  pass  judgment  on  the  manners,  tact  and  energy  of 
the  applicant — a  thing  they  were  generally  incompetent  to  do — 
while  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  was  with  the  "  book  learn- 
ing" only,  or  chiefly.  And  the  examination  of  a  teacher  meant 
little  more  than  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  geography.  For  a  superintendent  to  refuse  a  certificate  to 
any  one  sent  him  by  the  trustees  was  to  incur  their  displeasure. 
Besides,  the  applicant  might  be  the  daughter  of  some  deacon 
near  neighbor,  and  to  discard  her  was  to  make  enemies  of  her 
whole  family.  And  the  minister  was  sure  to  feel  a  touch  of 
sympathy  himself  with  the  young  aspirant  to  office  and  to  feel 
disposed  to  leniency,  and  to  hope  for  improvement. 

So  it  wTas  that  examinations  were  too  often  superficial,  and 
many  incompetent  persons  placed  at  the  head  of  schools.  Es- 
pecially was  this  true  of  summer  schools,  which  were  attended 
only  by  the  younger  children,  as  the  others  were  kept  at  home 
to  help  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  months.  Because  it 
was  thought  that  any  one  could  teach  a  summer  school,  there 
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was  sometimes  criminal  carelessness  in  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers, and  gross  wrong  inflicted   on  the  little  ones.     I  believe  to- 
day that  my  mind  suffered  a  positive  injury  at  that  summer 
school.     There  is  no  time  the  mind  of  a  pupil  is  more  likely  to 
be  awakened  by  the  energy  and  tact  of  a  teacher,  than  from  the 
age  of  six  to  fifteen.     So  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  boy  or  girl,  in 
that  period  of  life,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  selfish,  careless, 
doltish  tutor.     The   brightest   child  will  grow  indifferent,  dis- 
couraged and  stupid.     My  next  school  was  a  select  one,  taught 
by  a  young  lady,  called  Miss  Walton.     She  was   an  excellent 
teacher.     Under  her  I  got  a  start,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  began  to  take  a  real  pleasure  in  study.     But  it  was  my  mis- 
fortune  that   before    long   the   lady  was  promoted  to   a   high 
position  in  the  East,  and  closed  »her  school.     It  was  about  this 
time  that  I  experienced  my  first  awakening  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion.    Lord  Byron  says  he  was  in  love  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
doubtless  he  was,  but  I  was  a  little  older  when  I  was  captivated 
by  a  bright  girl  some  three  or  four  years  my  senior.     To  stand 
by  her  in  the  class  was  a  pleasure,  and  to  get  a  smile  from  her 
was  happiness.     She  unconsciously  possessed  a  power  of  attrac- 
tion that  made  her  presence  a  positive  delight.     She  had  black 
penetrating  eyes,  affable  manners,  and  well-bred  ways.     When 
animated,  or  excited,  her  black  eyes  would  sparkle,  and  shine,  in  a 
most  bewitching  way.     She  had  some  idea  herself,  I  think,  of 
her  power  over  me,  but  perhaps  did  not  realize  its  full  extent. 
I  know  she  was  always  kind,  and  appeared  to  take  much  pleas- 
ure in  obliging  me.     My  feelings  for  her  were  of  no  mean  kind, 
and  an  angel,  I  thought,  could  not  be  purer,  or  more  lovely 
than  she.     I  must  confess  that  it  made  me  dissatisfied  with  my 
lot  when,  some  time  after,  a  popular  young  doctor,  recognizing 
her  beauty,  and  her  worth,  alas  !  well-a-day  !  began  to  pay  at- 
tention to  her,  and  before  long  married  her,  and  carried  away 
the  prize  forever.     I  do  not  know  how  it  has  fared  with  her 
since,  but  I  hope  she  has  been  happy.     It  was  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, before  my  feelings  were  free  from  a  very  tender  remem- 
brance of  the  black-eyed  bewitching  lass  who  awakened  my  boy- 
ish love.     Most  of  my  time  was  now  spent  upon  the  farm,  and 
what  studying  I  did,  was  under  the  tuition  of  my  father.     Arith- 
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metic,  geography  and  geometry  were  my  favorite  studies,  though 
father  insisted  on  giving  me  lessons  in  Greek.  But  not  nat- 
urally a  linguist  I  took  little  pleasure  in  what  he  thought  of  so 
much  importance.  I  may,  however,  say  that  from  the  time  I 
attended  Miss  Walton's  school,  where  I  first  felt  a  power  to 
learn,  that  I  desired  an  education.  In  reading  I  took  great 
delight.  For  years  I  was  an  incessant  reader.  Perhaps  I  read 
more  than  I  was  able  to  digest,  and  I  think  I  did.  If  I  had  it 
to  do  over  again  I  would  make  a  very  careful  selection  of  books, 
and  I  would  read  less,  and  digest  more.  Works  on  history,  biogra- 
phy, poetry  and  science,  were  my  favorites.  I  took  great  pleasure 
in  Dick's  volumes  on  astronomy.  They  charmed  me  more  than 
any  romance  I  ever  read.  It  was  Dick  that  first  introduced  me 
to  the  works  of  God  in  the  heavens,  and  gave  me  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  planets,  and  the  wonders  connected  with  them.  I 
know,  indeed,  of  few  writings  apart  from  the  Bible  that  are 
better  calculated  to  quicken,  and  elevate,  the  thoughts  of  young 
people  than  those  of  Dick.  From  stores  of  information  I  ob- 
tained from  books,  I  often  entertained  our  hired  man  while 
working  in  the  field,  or  after  the  day's  work  was  done.  He 
was  always  much  interested  in  stories  of  travelers,  and  navi- 
gators, but  when  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  what  I  had  learned 
from  Dick,  he  was  astonished.  When  he  began  to  learn  the 
truth  about  the  moon,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  he  was  filled 
with  delight,  and  every  day  had  some  new  questions  to  ask  me 
concerning  them.  It  was  about  this  time,  when  I  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  that  father  determined  to  send  me  to  a  college  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  State.  Had  this  purpose  been  carried  out 
it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  me.  But  before  arrange- 
ments could  be  perfected,  some  influential  members  of  his  church 
moved  West,  and  they  rested  not  until  t'hey  induced  him  to  fol- 
low them.  So  he  sold  his  fine  farm  and  stock,  and  the  money 
they  brought,  with  what  he  had  besides,  gave  him  a  solid 
capital.  With  two  teams  and  wagons  to  carry  household  goods, 
and  two  teams  with  covered  carriages  to  carry  the  family,  we 
started  to  travel  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
Our  journey,  because  we  ate  and  lodged  at  hotels,  was  expensive, 
but  on  the  whole,  quite  pleasant  to  all  except  myself.     An  acci- 
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dent  to  one  of  my  feet,  confined  me  to  the  carriage,  and  I  was 
not  only  of  no  use  to  others  on  the  way,  but  a  great  burden  to 
myself. 

The  journey  over,  father  became  the  victim  of  sharpers  who 
induced  him  to  invest  in  speculations  that  they  misrepresented 
to  him,  and  before  six  months  he  lost  everything  he  had  except 
a  small  homestead.  So  eager  were  some  of  the  sharpers  to  rob 
him  of  his  property  that,  on  some  trifling  pretext,  they  had  the 
sheriff  close  a  store  he  had  an  interest  in — a  proceeding,  by  the 
way,  that  a  judge,  and  a  jury,  afterwards  condemned.  However, 
while  in  the  sheriff's  hands,  my  eldest  brother,  otherwise  engaged 
himself,  sent  me  to  the  store  to  get  a  revolver  of  his.  On  en- 
tering the  door  I  saw  the  sheriff,  and  his  lawyer,  standing  on  a 
box,  apparently  examining  the  top  shelf.  Boy  like,  I  said 
nothing,  but  hurried  behind  the  counter,  and  began  ransacking 
the  drawers  in  search  of  the  revolver.  Now  the  sheriff  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Jerry  Rusk,  to-day  one  of  President 
Harrison's  Cabinet  officers.  As  I  recall  his  appearance  at  that 
time  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  above  the  average  height,  well 
proportioned,  active,  strong,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  man  of  good 
presence.  "What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  he  demanded  of  me. 
No  answer,  but  increased  dispatch  in  my  search.  "I  say,  lad, 
what  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  he  repeated,  getting  considerably 
excited.  "I'm  after  my  brother's  revolver,"  I,  at  length,  re- 
plied. "Get  out  of  there!"  he  quickly  responded.  "Come, 
hurry  up  !  "  Yes,  I  hurried  up,  not  to  get  out,  however,  but  to 
find  the  weapon.  My  brother's  request  was  more  to  me  than  the 
command  of  any  officer  in  the  country,  and  I  was  determined 
to  proceed.  Fired  with  anger  the  sheriff  now  leaped  from  the 
box,  and,  striding  over,  took  me  by  the  collar  to  show  me  the 
door.  But,  not  inclined  to  go  that  way  just  then,  I  grasped  the 
counter  with  one  hand,  and,  with  the  other,  continued  to  jerk 
out  the  drawers  until  I  saw  the  pistol,  and  took  possession.  Like 
many  men,  who  have  a  temper,  Mr.  Rusk  was  reckless  in  his 
anger,  and  began  to  pull  the  weapon  out  of  my  hand.  But  a 
boy  may  have  a  temper  as  well  as  a  man,  and  that  day  two 
tempers  met,  and  the  result  was  a  struggle.  The  lawyer,  who 
was  a  smart  little  man,  and  a  gentleman,  came  running  up  to  us, 
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crying  :  "Mr.  Rusk  !  Mr.  Rusk  !  let  the  boy  go  !  let  him  go  !" 
And  very  reluctantly,  with  bad  grace,  he  did  let  me  go,  and, 
without  a  word,  I  hastened  to  the  door,  from  which  I  flung  back 
a  look  of  defiance,  and  triumph,  at  the  disgusted  sheriff.  Such, 
as  well  as  I  can  recall  the  event,  was  my  acquaintance  with  the 
now  famous  "Uncle  Jerry."  But  Mr.  Rusk's  temper  served 
himself,  and  his  country,  well  on  one  occasion.  It  was  in  this 
way: 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  enlisted,  and,  being  a  sheriff, 
and  a  popular  man,  was.  commissioned  a  major.  The  men  all 
liked  him,  for  he  was  kind,  and  accessible.  But  he  was  so  easy 
going,  and,  to  all  appearance,  so  little  of  the  soldier,  that  the 
boys  called  him  "Basswood  Jerry."  But  after  a  time  he  showed 
them  he  was  made  of  better  stuff  than  basswood.  His  oppor- 
tunity came,  when  one  day  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  lie  down, 
and  await  orders  to  charge  the  enemy.  While  thus  waiting, 
Major  Rusk,  I  was  told,  took  off  his  coat,  and,  flinging  it  on 
the  ground,  strode  up  and  down  the  line,  making  the  air  blue 
with  his  denunciations  of  the  rebels.  "  Boys,  give  them  brim- 
stone!" he  shouted.  "We  have  been  long  enough  about  this 
bloody  war!  let  us  settle  the  business  to-day,  boys  !     Give  them 

!     Charge  them,  boys,  like  a  thunderbolt !  "     So  did 

be  stir  up  the  soldiers  until  nothing  could  resist  their  furious 
charge  that  day.  Promotion  speedily  followed,  and  he  returned 
home  a  general.  Some  time  afterwards  Wisconsin,  proud  of 
her  brave  soldier,  elected  him  Governor,  and  when  President 
Harrison  formed  his  Cabinet  he  made  "Uncle  Jerry"  a  member 
of  it.  I  hear  now  that  the  "Farmers'  Alliance"  think  of  giving 
him  the  nomination  for  President.  Well,  good  luck  to  him, 
and  long  may  he  live  to  serve  his  country.  But  I  am  not  sorry, 
all  the  same,  that  he  failed  that  day,  long  ago,  to  get  the  pistol. 
Still,  thanks  to  the  little  lawyer,  or  likely  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

However,  the  financial  misfortunes  that  at  that  time  over- 
took my  father  broke  up  our  family  plans,  and  I,  and  my 
brothers,  had  each  to  look  out  for  himself.  My  eldest  brother 
entered  a  law  office,  while  the  next  in  age  went  East,  and  found 
employment  as  a  salesman.  As  for  myself,  when  I  saw  no  chance 
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to  get  to  school,  or  for  employment  in  the  miserable  settlement, 
which  it  was  evident  would  never  amount  to  anything,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  South  and  push  my  fortune.  Father  and  mother 
resisted  my  purpose  very  much,  and  impatiently  listened  to  my 
hopes  of  making  money,  and  returning  to  help  them.  But  I  was 
so  firm  in  my  purpose  that  they  at  length  consented,  and  I  pre- 
pared to  go.  I  had  five  dollars  of  my  own  and  did  not  ask 
father  for  any,  but  he  most  generously  gave  me  five  more,  though 
I  fear  it  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  purse.  Everything 
ready,  I  bade  farewell  one  day  to  mother,  and  accompanied  by 
my  father  and  younger  brother,  who  wanted  to  see  me  off  at  the 
landing,  I  started  for  the  river  to  take  passage  on  a  boat  for  the 
South. 

But  after  we  left  the  house  mother's  feelings  overcameher,  and, 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  boat,  she  appeared  upon  the  scene 
declaring  that  I  must  not  go  at  that  time,  but  wait  for  a  few 
weeks  more.  When  the  few  weeks  were  up  something  was  con- 
trived to  detain  me,  and  so  I  determined  at  length  to  slip  away 
and  not  let  them  know  until  I  was  gone.  This  to  all  concerned 
was  a  cruel  determination.  I  suffered  for  it  myself,  and  so  did 
my  father  and  mother.  I,  indeed,  was  guilty,  but  they  were  not 
altogether  innocent,  for  after  giving  their  consent  once  they 
should  not  have  tried  to  hinder  me  in  the  way  they  did. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

How  I  started;  A  sorrowful  boy;  The  clerk;  "Man 
overboard  ; ' '  The  parmer  ;  Ho,  for  St.  Louis  ;  Chof- 
fing  cordwood;  My  new  acquaintance;  Ho,  for 
New  Orleans  ;  Deserted  ;  How  I  met  a  true  friend  ; 
Boating  ;  Promoted. 

The  day  I  fixed  upon  to  steal  away  was  a  very  melancholy 
one  to  me.  Whenever  I  looked  at  mother,  and  thought  of  how 
she  would  grieve,  I  could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  back.  My 
heart  was  touched,  too,  when  I  thought  of  my  younger  brother, 
and  imagined  how  lonely  he  would  feel,  and  how  he  might  long 
for  my  company  when  I  was  far  away.  A  few  hours  before  I 
started  he  came  to  me,  saying,  "You  won't  go  off,  Donald,  will 
you  ?  "  I  turned  away  to  brush  a  tear  from  my  eye,  and  won- 
dering myself  why  it  was  that  I  was  so  determined  to  go.  As 
night  drew  near,  and  the  hour  of  departure  approached,  my 
heart  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  but  yet  my  resolution  was  not 
in  the  least  weakened.  When  the  moment  arrived  that  I  had 
set  to  go,  I  took  one  furtive  glance  at  the  dear  ones  around  the 
fire,  and  then,  without  a  word,  opened  the  door,  stepped  out,  and 
was  gone.  Shall  I  describe  my  feelings?  No,  I  cannot;  they 
were  too  miserable  for  description.  But  on  I  went,  and,  to  in- 
sure no  interruption,  trudged  away  to  a  landing  five  miles  up 
the  river.  When  I  did  not  return  that  evening  they  made  no 
search,  but  mournfully  said  one  to  another,  "  So  at  last  he  has 
gone."  Yes,  I  was  gone,  and  there  was  not  a  more  unhappy 
boy  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  than  I,  as  I  pushed  on  to  the 
landing  in  the  dark,  and  by  a  most  lonely  way.  I  found  a  boat 
and  told  the  clerk  that  I  wanted  to  go  south  as  far  as  eight  dol- 
lars would  take  me.  "  Is  that  all  the  money  you  have?"  said  he. 
"No,  sir,"  I  replied,  "I  have  two  dollars  more."  "  What  do 
you  want  to  go  south  for  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  To  make  money,"  I 
answered.     At  this  he  smiled,  saving,  "  Wait  a  bit,  and  I  will 
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see  you  again  when  I  am  not  so  busy."  Half  an  hour  after  the 
boat  passed  the  village  where  fatber  dwelt,  and  I  thought  my 
heart  would  break  when  I  saw  the  light  in  the  window.  Still, 
though  I  felt,  as  it  were,  benumbed  with  anxiety,  and  grief,  I 
was  as  resolute  as  ever  to  go  on  and  meet  my  fate,  whatever  it 
might  be.  Towards  bed  time  the  clerk  came  and  sat  by  me  and 
asked  me  many  questions.  There  was  a  look  of  compassion  in 
his  eye,  and  kindness  beamed  from  every  feature  of  his  face. 
He  soon  had  my  whole  story.  "So  that's  how  it  is,"  said  he. 
"  Well,  say  you  go  as  far  as  Bellevue,  where  I  live,  and  I  think 
I  can  help  you  to  get  a  place."  So  I  retired  to  my  berth  greatly 
comforted,  but  still  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink.  The  dear  home  I 
had  flung  myself  away  from  was  constantly  before  my  sight.  I 
could  see  father  and  mother,  and  my  younger  brother  and  sisters, 
all  looking  sad  and  troubled.  I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  castaway 
of  myself,  that  I  was  giving  them  great  pain,  that  I  was  adrift 
in  a  heartless  world,  and  that  altogether  I  had  acted  very  badly. 
But,  to  do  myself  justice,  I  must  say  that  though  this  darkness 
was  upon  me,  I  still  cherished  hope,  and  had  not  a  thought  of 
returning  until  I  had  tested  my  ability  to  grapple  with  the 
world.  So  the  long,  dreary  night  passed,  and  when  morning 
broke  I  was  still  unrested,  and  half  sick.  Before  I  left  my 
room  I  heard  the  cry,  "  Man  overboard ! "  and  soon  learned  that 
it  was  my  noble  friend,  the  clerk,  that  had  fallen  into  the  river. 
One  of  the  "crew  sprang  out  after  him  and  kept  him  afloat  until 
a  boat  was  lowered,  and  they  were  taken  on  board.  But  in  a 
few  hours  he  died  from  a  hurt  he  received  as  he  fell  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  This  sad  occurrence  was  bad  for  me.  Had 
he  lived  I  doubt  not  he  would  have  helped  to  get  me  a  right  start, 
but  he  was  dead,  and  I  felt  more  lonely  than  ever.  When  we 
reached  Bellevue  I  set  out  at  once  to  inquire  for  work.  I  got 
some  kind  words  but  no  work.  Possibly  had  I  been  experienced 
as  a  clerk  I  might  have  done  better,  but  as  it  was  I  had  no  suc- 
cess in  the  stores  and  offices  of  Bellevue.  But  some  one  told 
me  of  a  farmer  who  lived  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  and  who 
wanted  some  one  to  help  him  with  his  harvest  and  fall  plow- 
ing. Upon  hearing  this  I  started  at  once  for  the  farmer's  place, 
and  that  night  he  employed  me  for  two  months  at  twenty  dol- 
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lars  a  month  and  board.  The  next  morning  I  was  told  that  I 
had  a  number  of  times  cried  out  in  my  sleep.  This,  doubtless, 
was  true,  for  every  time  I  fell  asleep  I  dreamt  I  saw  mother  in 
trouble,  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands.  The  first  thing  I  did 
that  morning  was  to  write  a  letter  home.  A.s  I  was  now  a  stout 
and  ambitious  lad  of  over  sixteen,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  farmer,  and  he  became  a  warm  friend.  At 
the  end  of  two  months  he  paid  me  forty  dollars,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  a  }Toung  man  who  was  going  to  start  in  the 
butcher  business.  The  young  man  offered  to  take  me  into  part- 
nership if  I  would  put  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  into  the 
business,  and  on  the  spot  the  farmer  offered  to  lend  the  cash. 
Here,  then,  was  a  good  chance  to  make  money,  as  I  afterwards 
heard  that  the  business  prospered  greatly.  But  before  the  bar- 
gain was  consummated  a  young  man  from  home  stepped  into 
the  house  inquiring  for  me.  He  brought  me  messages  of  love, 
a  few  books,  and  some  clothing.  He  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis, 
and  he  earnestly  urged  me  to  accompany  him.  Well,  the  result 
was  that  I  threw  up  my  good  prospects,  and  started  off  with 
him.  Had  I  had  money  enough  to  support  myself  for  a  time,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  after  a  little  I  would  have  found  a  situation 
in  the  city.  But  this  I  did  not  have,  and  consequently  I  soon 
found  my  purse  running  low,  and  no  place  in  view.  The  young 
man,  too,  after  a  time,  went  on  to  Louisville,  and  I  was  left  alone 
again.  One  day  I  strolled  down  to  the  levee  and  stood  watching 
the  boats.  After  a  little  I  noticed  a  man  sitting  on  some  bags 
whittling  a  stick.  I  stepped  over  and  began  to  talk  to  him.  Soon 
I  learned  that  he  was  from  Iowa,  and  that  he  was  going  across  the 
river  to  Southern  Illinois,  where  he  intended  to  chop  wood  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  a  high  price.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  go  with 
him,  and  he  said,  "  Certainly  ;  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you."  So  I 
immediately  started  for  the  hotel,  and  getting  my  satchel,  was 
soon  with  my  new  found  friend  again,  and  in  his  company 
crossed  the  river,  and  started  for  the  chopping  ground. 

We  were  both  employed,  and  the  next  day  went  to  work. 
There  were  nine  men  altogether,  and  we  were  boarded  by  the 
man  who  employed  us.  One  large  shanty  accommodated  us  all, 
and  two  women,  wives  of  two  of  the  men,  did  the  cooking  and 
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washing.  Our  board  was  plain,  but  it  was  clean  and  wholesome, 
and  we  had  plenty  of  it.  There  were  codfish,  pork,  beans,  pota- 
toes, eggs,  fresh  milk,  bread  and  butter  in  abundance.  The  day's 
work  over,  the  evenings  were  spent  sharpening  our  axes,  singing 
songs,  or  telling  yarns  around  the  big  log  fire.  We  lived  very 
peaceably  together  until  one  night  our  employer  returned  from 
the  city  bringing  a  keg  of  whiskey  with  him.  After  supper  he 
treated  all  who  would  drink,  and  it  made  them  feel  so  good  that 
they  sang  songs  and  danced,  and  drank  again  and  again,  until 
some  of  them  were  drunk.  At  this  stage  of  the  spree  a  quarrel 
arose  between  two  of  them,  and  shortly  they  were  fighting  des- 
perately. So  savagely  did  they  fling  about  them  that  those  who 
were  sober  dare  not  go  near  to  separate  them.  At  length,  com- 
pletely exhausted,  they  were  forced  to  rest,  when  two  men  rushed 
in  and  pulled  them  apart.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  one  of 
the  women  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  with  pale  face  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  seized  an  axe,  and  striking  the  keg  a  mighty  blow,  lo, 
the  whiskey  flew  forth  and  disappeared  down  the  knot  holes  and 
cracks,  leaving  a  fearful  stench  behind.  This  done,  the  heroine 
stood  erect,  with  axe  still  in  hand,  as  it  were,  defying  them 
to  challenge  her  deed.  But  no  one  said  a  word,  every  tongue  was 
silent,  and  she  quietly  replaced  the  axe  and  disappeared  behind 
the  curtain.  That  was  the  first  and  last  time  whiskey  was  drank 
in  that  shanty  while  I  was  there. 

But  before  long  they  found  out  that  I  could  write,  and  I  soon 
had  plenty  of  employment  writing  letters.  I  also  gave  lessons 
to  one  who  was  eager  to  learn,  and  who  made  rapid  progress.  I 
taught  my  employer  how  to  keep  accounts  systematically,  and, 
making  myself  as  useful  as  I  could,  I  became  a  favorite  with  all 
of  them.  Those  rough  men  and  women  were  exceedingly  kind 
to  me,  and  their  sympathy  and  friendship  cheered  and  encour- 
aged me  very  much.  At  this  employment,  however,  I  was  not 
content,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  drew  my  pay,  which 
amounted  to  sixty  dollars,  and,  after  bidding  farewell  to  my 
friends  of  the  shanty,  returned  to  St.  Louis.  I  was  kindly  wel- 
comed back  by  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  I  previously 
lodged  ;  and  the  next  clay  a  young  man  who  was  boarding  there 
made  my  acquaintance  in  this  way  :  He  came  up  to'  where  I  sat 
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by  the  window  and  made  some  remarks  about  the  weather. 
Feeling  lonely,  I  encouraged  his  advances,  and  shortly  we  were 
talking  away  like  old  friends.  In  his  address  he  was  very  cour- 
teous, while  his  general  appearance  was  attractive.  His  com- 
plexion was  ruddy,  his  nose  long  and  heavy,  his  eyes  sparkling 
and  penetrating,  while  his  feet  and  hands  were  small  and  nicely 
shaped.  He  was  dressed  in  tight  pants  and  sack  coat,  the  neatly 
fitting  shoes  that  he  wore  were  polished,  and  the  corner  of  his 
handkerchief,  visible  above  the  pocket,  was  white  as  snow.  Soon 
finding  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  city,  he  offered  to  take  me 
to  places  of  interest  and  show  me  around.  His  offer  was  cor- 
dially accepted,  and  we  started  off  and  spent  the  day  sight'see- 
ing  ;  and,  as  he  made  some  excuse  for  not  having  money  with 
him,  what  we  spent  came  from  my  pocket.  That  night  we  slept 
in  the  same  room,  and  until  a  late  hour  he  talked  about  New 
Orleans  and  its  attractions.  He  had,  he  said,  some  influential 
friends  in  that  city,  and  if  he  could  only  accompany  me  to  it  he 
would  soon  help  me  to  a  good  situation.  The  result  was  that  I 
started  with  my  new  found  friend  to  New  Orleans,  and  as  he 
happened  to  be  a  "little  short,"  I  paid  for  his  passage.  On  our 
way  down  the  river  he  grew  careless  of  his  language,  and  now 
and  again  surprised  me  with  profanity.  He  also  evinced  a  love 
for  cards,  and  said  he  was  sorry  for  me  because  I  would  not  play. 
Still,  I  regret  to  say,  he  kept  his  hold  upon  my  confidence,  and 
when  he  again  and  again  asked  me  for  money  I  unhesitatingly 
gave  to  him,  until  at  length  he  had  my  last  cent.  We  had  only 
to  reach  the  city,  he  said,  when  he  would  immediately  get  some 
from  friends  and  refund.  After  a  week's  passage  we  arrived 
one  night  at  New  Orleans  and  together  stepped  on  the  wharf 
and  made  our  way  through  bales  of  cotton,  drays,  boxes  and 
mules,  until  we  reached  the  avenue  he  sought.  Up  this  street 
we  proceeded  for  some  distance  until  we  came  to  a  dark  alley 
way  into  which  we  turned,  and  soon  reaching  another  street,  he 
halted  by  a  well  lighted  corner,  and  said  to  me  : 

"Now  you  stay  here  for  a  moment  while  I  go  into  this  saloon 
to  see  a  friend  ;  1  will  be  out  presently ,  but  you  stay  here  until  I 
come."  So  I  stood  against  a  lamp  post  and  waited.  It  was  a  long 
wait.   I  grew  uneasy,  and  Avondered  why  he  delayed  so  long.    An 
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ugly  looking  policeman  walked  xip  and  down  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street.  He  watched  me  closely, 
and  after  a  time  crossed  over  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted  I 
told  him  I  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Pierce,  who  was  in  the  saloon. 
Upon  this  he  opened  the  door  and  asked  for  him.  "There  is  no 
such  man  here,"  was  the  answer.  So  he  shut  the  door  and 
stepping  up  to  me  gruffly  said,  "  You  had  better  get  out  of  this, 
your  story   is  too  thin!"     "Too  thin  !  "  I  answered  hotly,  "  I 

told  you  the  truth  ;  he  went "  but  before  I  could  finish  the 

sentence  he  pushed  me  on,  saying,  "  Get  on,  I  tell  you,  or  I'll 
run  you  in  !  "  Burning  with  anger  at  this  indignity,  I  cried,  "  I 
dare  you,  sir,  to  touch  me!"  when  instantly  he  smote  me  on 
the  forehead  with  his  club  and  left  a  mark  which  I  bear  to  this 
day.  The  blow  made  me  reel  about,  though  I  still  kept  my  feet 
until  I  got  hold  of  the  lamp  post.  He  did  not  strike  a  second 
time,  but,  looking  at  me  for  a  moment,  turned  and  disappeared 
round  the  corner.  The  blood  streamed  from  the  cut,  and,  some- 
what alarmed  and  feeling  very  weak,  I  went  into  the  saloon  and 
asked  for  help.  The  saloon  keeper  was  very  kind,  and  at  once 
washed  the  wound  and  bound  it  up  with  sticking  plaster.  After 
giving  him  a  description  of  my  friend,  he  said  he  saw  him  enter 
at  one  door  and  immediately  go  out  at  the  other  that  opened  on 
the  street  round  the  corner.  Then  did  I  realize  that  I  was  de- 
serted— cruelly  deserted — and,  stepping  out  on  the  street,  wan- 
dered about  until  I  came  to  the  wharf,  where  I  took  a  seat  on 
a  bale  of  cotton.     I  was  a  sad  boy. 

I  felt  desolate  and  friendless.  An  indescribable  feeling  of 
loneliness  took  possession  of  me.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  hear  my 
father's  voice,  and  my  mother's.  But  they  were  far,  far  away,  and 
I  was  alone,  deserted,  and  smitten.  The  treachery  of  my  com- 
panion pained  me  deeply,  and  the  abuse  of  the  policeman 
grieved  me  beyond  endurance.  I  felt  so  badly  that  I  did  not 
go  in  search  of  lodging  but  remained  on  the  bale  of  cotton  all 
the  dreary  hours  of  that  night.  At  length  light  dawned  on  the 
scene,  and  soon  there  was  a  rush  of  business  about  me.  I 
strolled  along  the  wharf,  a  keen  observer  of  what  was  going  on. 
Here,  at  one  boat,  they  were  rolling  off  barrels  of  flour  or  pork, 
and  at  the  next  bales  of  cotton.      Draymen  were  shouting  to 
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their  mules,  colored  workmen  were  singing  negro  songs,  while 
Italians  were  letting  the  world  know  that  they  had  "oranges, 
fine  sweet  oranges"  for  sale.  I  passed  along  until  I  came  to  a 
boat,  called  the  "St.  Louis,"  that  was  ready  to  start  up  the 
river.  Perhaps  it  was  because  it  was  going  North,  towards  my 
far  away  home,  that  I  .loitered  a  little  near  by.  The  crew  were 
sitting  about  the  gangway,  and  standing  in  little  groups,  talking 
and  smoking.  They  were  all  clean  and  manly  looking.  I 
noticed  one  of  them  who  was  standing  by  himself,  watching  me 
very  closely.  He  was  quite  youthful  in  appearance,  though 
marks  of  self-reliance,  mingling  with  that  expression  of  kind- 
ness, and  refinement,  that  accompanies  gentle  blood,  were  notice- 
able on  his  countenance.  He  wore  a  Scotch  cap,  sailor  trousers, 
and  a  blue  jean  over  shirt,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  strap, 
from  which  hung  a  sheath  and  knife.  Very  soon  he  stepped  to 
my  side,  and  addressed  me,  saying,  "Are  you  looking  for  a 
place  on  this  boat?"  "No,"  I  replied,  '-I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  boating."  "  Well,  neither  did  I  until  two  weeks 
ago,"  he  answered,  "  when  I  got  a  place  on  this  boat,  and  I  like 
it  well,  only  I  want  a  partner.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  be 
my  partner.  If  you  will,  I'll  be  a  true  friend  to  you."  Now 
this  was  certainly  a  friendly  greeting  to  the  friendless,  but  the 
reader  will  say  that  I  should  be  very  careful  about  trusting  any 
one  after  the  way  the  St.  Louis  boy  deceived  and  deserted  me. 
Very  true,  and  yet,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  accepted  the 
lad's  friendship.  Something  told  me  he  was  all  right.  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  known  him  for  years.  And,  as  I  now  look  back  and 
think  of  that  meeting,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  God  brought 
us  together  for  his  good  and  mine.  My  answer  to  his  eager  offer 
was,  "All  right,  I'll  ship  on  this  boat,  and  be  your  partner,  if  the 
captain  will  take  me."  "Come  on,"  said  he,  "and  I'll  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  first  mate."  Presently  I  was  on  board 
of  the  boat,  and  listening  to  my  companion  say,  "Here,  Mr. 
Wilson,  is  one  that  wants  to  ship."  The  mate  looked  at  me,  and 
said,  "Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  boat  before?  "  "No,  sir," 
I  replied.  "Do  you  want  to  try  it?  "  he  asked.  "Yes,  sir,"  I 
answered.  "Very  well,  then,  you  can  come  with  us,"  said  he. 
It  was  now  dinner  time,  and  sharing  the  plate  and  cup  of  my 
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partner,  I  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  for  I  was  very  hungry.  An  hour 
after  the  boat  put  out,  and  I  helped  to  pull  in  the  gangway,  and 
found  myself,  indeed,  a  river  sailor.  But  I  was  fortunate,  for 
the  officers  and  crew  were  exceptional,  and  not  at  all  like  the 
generality  of  river  men.  The  captain  was  a  Christian,  and  so 
was  Mr.  Wilson,  the  first  mate.  The  business  of  the  boat  was 
conducted  with  energy  and  dispatch,  and  yet  there  was  no 
swearing,  nor  was  any  man  abused  or  over-wrought.  While  all 
were  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Wilson  was  especially  so.  He  talked  with 
me  a  number  of  times,  and  learned  my  history.  But  for  my 
part  I  asked  no  favors,  and  faithfully  performed  my  duty.  I 
was  often  the  first  to  obey  any  order  that  I  understood,  and 
nearly  always  the  first  to  leap  on  shore  with  a  rope  at  the  land- 
ings. My  partner  proved  himself  worthy  of  every  confidence, 
and  a  true  friendship  was  established  between  us.  So  we  made 
two  trips  up  to  St.  Louis  and  back.  Well  paid  for  our  service, 
I  soon  had  money  enough  to  buy  a  regular  boatman's  outfit,  and 
a  few  more  trips  gave  me  a  snug  sum  to  put  in  bank.  I  was 
soon,  indeed,  contented  at  my  work.  By  close  attention  to 
duties  I  was  getting  capable  and  proficient.  I  had  been  about 
four  months  on  the  boat  when  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  me  one  day 
and  said  the  third  mate  was  discharged,  and  that  the  captain 
had  decided  to  promote  me  to  his  position,  at  a  salary  of  eighty 
dollars  per  month.  For  a  day  or  two  I  felt  very  awkward  in 
my  new  place,  but,  encouraged  and  helped  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
the  second  mate,  and  trying  my  best  to  overcome  bashfulness, 
and  do  my  duty,  before  long  I  was  carrying  myself  very  well, 
if  I  could  believe  my  friend  Hugh,  for  one  of  my  years.  But, 
well-a-day  !  through  a  misfortune  to  the  boat,  the  path  of  pro- 
motion, that  was  opening  so  auspiciously,  soon  ended,  and  I  was 
adrift  asrain. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  boat  race  ;  The  Nebraska  ;  Turning  artist  ;  The 
fight  j  a  swim  for  life  ;  hugh  ferguson's  story  ; 
Death  of  Dick  ;  Escape  from  roughs  ;  Welcome 
home. 

At  the  wharf  in  New  Orleans  a  large  and  fast  steamboat  lay 
alongside  of  us,  and  when  we  cast  off  our  lines  her  crew  cast 
off  theirs,  and  both  boats  turned  their  prows  up  stream  at  the 
same  time.  Presently  they  began  to  race.  The  excitement 
was  great.  Pine  knots  were  freely  used  to  make  steam,  and 
ere  long,  the  quivering  vessels  were  plunging  onward  at  their 
very  highest  rate  of  speed.  For  a  time  they  ran  alongside  of 
each  other,  and  often  so  closely  that  a  man  could  leap  from  the 
deck  of  one  to  the  other.  Bets  were  freely  made  between  the 
crews  and  passengers,  who  chaffed  each  other  as  the  boats  rushed 
along.  By  and  by  our  boat  began  to  slowly  gain,  until  at  length, 
with  a  cheer  from  crew  and  passengers,  we  cleared  our  rival's  prow. 
In  the  meantime  the  excitement  on  board  of  our  competitor  was 
intense.  We  could  see  the  officers  and  passengers  urging  on 
the  firemen,  who  were  heaping  on  the  coal  and  pine  knots  to 
make  steam  at  the  risk  of  an  explosion.  But  undoubtedly 
the  race  was  ours  had  it  not  been  that  our  boat  carried  the  mail, 
and  at  this  juncture  had  to  make  a  landing  to  deliver  a  bag  of 
letters.  Our  stay  was  short,  but  before  we  got  out  into  the 
channel  again  our  rival  was  far  ahead.  But  to  maintain  our 
boat's  reputation  for  speed,  in  order  to  secure  the  mail  contract 
for  another  year,  our  captain  continued  the  race.  Slowly  we 
gained,  until  at  length  we  were  once  more  alongside  of  our  de- 
termined rival.  On  we  went,  creeping  by  until  our  prow  had 
passed  her  stern  and  her  wheel,  when  suddenly  her  pilot  turned 
her  head  away  from  us  and  then  rang  for  the  engine  to  be  re- 
versed, and  the  consequence  was  that  her  stern  was  plunged 
into  the  side  of  our  boat,  smashing  one  wheel  and  otherwise 
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making  a  wreck.  Nor  did  they  stop  to  see  if  we  were  in 
danger  of  sinking,  but,  with  mocking  shouts  and  insulting 
whistles,  they  sped  on  their  way,  leaving  us  to  our  fate.  An 
examination  proved  our  vessel  so  much  damaged  that  there  was 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  return  to  New  Orleans  propelled  by 
one  wheel.  When  we  reached  the  city  the  cargo  was  unloaded 
and  the  crew  paid  off  and  discharged.  As  I  walked  away  with 
my  partner  the  captain  called  me  back  and  said,  "I  will  keep 
your  place  for  you,  Stephenson,  and  when  the  boat  is  ready  I 
will  expect  you  to  be  on  hand."  "All  right,  sir,"  I  replied; 
"you  can  depend  on  me."  My  promotion  encouraged  me,  and 
pleased  my  partner  even  more  than  it  did  myself.  To  make 
some  money  and  send  it  home  to  father  and  mother,  and  after  a 
few  years,  when  I  reached  the  position  of  captain,  to  return  ray- 
self,  was  now  my  castle  in  the  air.  Two  days'  wandering- 
through  the  city,  sight  seeing,  satisfied  us  both,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  we  went  back  to  the  levee  in  search  of  a 
boat  to  make  a  few  trips  on  until  our  own  was  ready.  We  soon 
found  the  large  steamboat  Nebraska  in  need  of  men,  and  we 
engaged  for  one  trip.  All  day  and  late  into  the  night  we  helped 
to  load  her.  Early  the  next  morning  we  were  off.  By  and  by 
the  mate  called  us  aft  and  divided  us  into  watches.  It  was 
then  we  found  there  were  no  regular  firemen  on  board,  and  that 
we  would  all  have  to  take  our  turn  at  the  fires  when  on  watch. 
Pretty  soon  the  captain  and  officers  began  to  show  brutal  dis- 
positions. Every  second  word  with  the  captain  was  an  oath, 
and  the  mates  and  engineers  were  no  better.  I  never  before  nor 
since  met  men  who  delighted  in  brutality  as  these  ruffianly 
officers  did.  The  work  they  forced  us  to  do  was  extraordinary. 
How  we  stood  it,  indeed,  I  cannot  now  realize.  But  our  worst 
suffering  was  on  the  return  trip.  After  leaving  Louisville  we 
were  constantly  landing,  taking  on  freight,  wood  or  coal.  No 
sooner  would  we  lie  down  in  our  berths  than  the  captain  or 
some  of  the  mates  would  be  back,  cursing,  swearing,  and  driving 
us  out  again  to  fix  some  freight  or  prepare  for  some  landing. 
Once,  at  Evansville,  I  fell  asleep  while,  with  others,  I  was  roll- 
ing a  hogshead  aboard.  Of  course  it  was  but  a  cat  nap,  yet  it 
testifies  to  our  worn  out  condition. 
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Nothing  but  the  most  determined  resolution  kept  my  partner 
and  myself  on  our  feet  at  all.  Most  of  the  crew  were  toughs  of 
the  worst  grade.  They  were  the  kind  of  men  that  pirates  are 
made  of.  I  often  heard  them  talk  of  their  achievements  in 
robbery,  and  how  they  shot  men,  and  gouged  the  eyes  out  of 
others,  with  the  utmost  nonchalence.  A  few  of  them  were  favor- 
ed by  the  officers  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  help 
them  if  they  got  into  trouble  with  the  rest  of  the  men,  and  were 
unable  to  master  them  alone.  The  boat  was,  indeed,  like  a  float- 
ing hell  of  wickedness,  a  dangerous  place  for  honest  boys,  and 
ardently  my  partner  and  I  longed  for  New  Orleans,  until  we 
would  leave  her  forever.  At  a  landing  on  the  Ohio  river  there 
was  a  pile  of  flour  barrels  to  be  taken  on  board.  We  quickly 
began  to  roll  them  to  the  boat.  But  the  first  man  had  not 
reached  the  gangway  until  there  came  a  shout  from  the  captain  : 
"Shoulder  those  barrels,  d — n  it,  shoulder  them !  "  Two  men  at 
once  took  position  to  lift  them  on  the  shoulders  of  others.  One 
after  another  of  the  men  got  under  a  barrel  and  staggered  away 
with  it  to  the  gangway.  But,  alas,  neither  I  nor  my  partner  had 
strength  enough  to  carry  such  a  load,  and  so  we  stood  and  looked 
on.  "  Why  don't  you  take  your  turn  ? "  shouted  the  mate,  with 
a  tei'rible  oath.  "We  are  not  able,"  I  replied.  "Then  what  the 
h — 1  did  you  ship  for?"  he  flung  back,  quickly  adding  :  "D — n 
it,  go  up  to  the  office  and  get  paid  off  ;  we  want  no  d — d  rats 
here."  This  we  were  about  to  do,  when  the  captain,  who  stood 
by,  said  :  "Never  mind  now,  Mr.  Jenkins,  we'll  fix  it  when  we 
get  to  New  Orleans."  Well  for  us  had  we  that  day  been  dis- 
charged, for  a  worse  fate  overtook  us.  One  morning,  as  we  ap- 
proached Natchez,  my  partner  and  I,  with  others,  were  on  duty 
at  the  fires.  My  partner,  very  much  exhausted,  sat  down  on  a 
pile  of  wood  and  almost  instantly  fell  asleep.  A  moment  more 
and  the  second  engineer  came  creeping  around  and  growled  out 
some  order.  I  and  the  other  men  proceeded  to  obey,  but  my 
poor  partner  never  moved.  Seeing  this,  the  engineer,  with  blas- 
phemy and  curses,  ran  up  and  kicked  him.  The  poor  fellow 
tried  to  get  to  his  feet,  but  a  blow  from  his  assailant's  fist  knocked 
him  down.  The  brute  was  now  in  a  rage,  and  before  the  fright- 
ened lad  could  get  up,  gave  him  a  savage  kick  in  the  face,  say- 
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ing  :    "D — a  you,  I'll  teach  you  when  to  sleep  !  "     "Don't  kill 
me,"  cried  the  poor  boy,  as  he  again  tried  to  get  to  his  feet. 
But,  pouring  out  oaths,  the  infuriated  brute  kicked  and  kicked 
the  prostrate  lad  until,  unable  to  endure  the  sight  any  longer,  I 
stepped  up  and  cried  :    "  Hold  on  now,  that's  enough  !  "     "You  ! 
you  ! "  he  shouted,  while  his  face  blazed  with  rage  and  his  eyes 
looked  like  coals  of  fire  ;  "take  that,  d — n  you,"  and  he  struck 
at  me.     But  he  missed  his  mark,  and  instead  felt  the  force  of 
an  enraged,  and  reckless,  boy's  clinched  hand  in  his  own  face. 
The  blow  made  him  stagger,  and,  stumbling  over  the  feet  of  my 
poor  partner,  the  ruffian  fell  to  the  deck  and  for  a  few  moments 
lay  there.     But  he  was  presently  on  his  feet  again,  and,  seizing 
an  iron  bar,  rushed  at  me.     But  I  managed  to  keep  out  of   the 
way  of  his  blows,  and  watching  for  an  opportunity,  leaped  in, 
and  grasping  the  bar,  wrestled  with  him  for  its  possession.     But 
finding  that  he  was  the  stronger,  I  tried  again  the  virtue  of  my 
fist,  and  giving  him  a  blow  between  the  eyes,  he  staggered  back, 
and,  again  stumbling  over  something,  fell.    Quickly,  still  cursing 
and  swearing  like  a  demon,  he  was  again  on  his  feet,  and  seizing 
a  shovel,  rushed  at  me.     But,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  secured 
the  bar  of  iron,  and,  after  warding  off  his  blow,  I  let  him  feel 
its  weight  on  his  arm,  and,  writhing  with  pain,  he  turned  and 
apparently  was  about  to  run,  when  just  then  the  mate  appeared 
and  quickly  shouted:     "What  the  h — l's  up  here?"     Then, 
stepping  towards  me,"  he  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket,  saying  : 
"D — n  you,  move  and  I'll  blow  the  top  of  your  head  off."    By 
this  time  the  captain,  the  clerk  and  a  number  of  others  were  at 
hand.     After  hearing  the  engineer's  story,  the  captain  said  : 
"Run  them  off  at  Natchez,"  and  walked  away. 

My  poor  partner  was  so  terribly  hurt  that  I  did  not  think 
they  would  venture  to  inflict  any  more  punishment  on  him ;  but 
I  well  knew  what  "Run  them  off  at  Natchez"  meant  for  me. 
On  the  up  trip  I  saw  a  man  run  off  at  a  wood  station.  The  mate 
and  two  deck  hands  took  hold  of  him,  and,  after  rushing  him 
down  the  gangway,  flung  him  to  the  ground,  and  kicked  him 
and  kicked,  until  he  lay  insensible,  when  they  pulled  in  the 
plank  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  So  I  determined  they  would 
never  run  me  off.     I  had  little  time,  however,  to  make  up  my 
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mind  what  to  do,  for  we  were  within  twenty  minutes  of  the 
landing.  But,  watching  for  a  chance,  I  whispered  to  Hugh  that 
I  would  swim  to  shore  and  meet  him  at  the  wharf.  And  should 
I  in  the  attempt  lose  my  life,  he  pledged  himself  to  write  to  my 
home  and  let  my  people  know  what  had  happened  to  me.  With 
this  understanding  I  hurried  back  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and, 
leaping  into  the  river,  was  soon  struggling  in  the  surging  water 
and  presently  swimming  for  land.  I  was  not,  however,  to  escape 
so  easily,  for  the  vengeful  engineer,  on  hand  to  see  me  run  off, 
followed  me  aft,  and  seeing  me  leap  into  the  river,  drew  his  re- 
volver and  emptied  its  contents  at  my  poor  head.  I  can  assure 
the  reader  that  just  at  that  time  I  was  an  alarmed  lad,  as  I  im- 
agined I  heard  the  bullets  whizzing  past.  A  short  distance, 
however,  was  all  I  had  to  swim,  and  quickly  I  was  on  the  shore, 
and  soon  found  a  place  of  safety.  After  the  boat  left  I  went  in 
search  of  my  partner,  and  found  him  on  the  larfVling  where  they 
had  left  him.  H  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  me,  and  as 
I  came  up  he  was  telling  some  men  that  I  was  either  drowned 
in  the  river  or  murdered  on  the  boat.  Like  myself  he  was  but 
a  boy,  and  what  wonder  that  he  was  weeping  and  sobbing  bit- 
terly as  he  told  his  story.  The  poor  fellow  was  rejoiced  when 
he  saw  me,  and  together,  when  the  men  went  away,  we  thanked 
God  for  our  escape.  But  it  is  time  I  should  tell  you  what  my 
partner,  who  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  Scotch  by  birth, 
Hugh  Ferguson  by  name,  told  me  of  himself. 

His  father,  who  Avas  a  physician,  practiced  successfully  for 
many  years  in  Scotland.  But  unfortunately  he  embarked  his 
capital  in  some  speculation  that  failed  and  left  him  penniless. 
This  disaster  turned  his  thoughts  toward  America,  where  he 
hoped  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  and,  accordingly,  taking  his  wife 
and  son  Hugh,  he  sailed  for  New  York.  On  the  passage  out 
Mrs-  Ferguson  took  sick,  died,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  A  few 
days  after,  the  broken  hearted  father,  and  son,  landed  in  New 
York.  As  soon  as  possible  a  room  was  rented  and  the  doctor  was 
ready  for  practice,  but  before  it  came  he  took  sick  and  died, 
leaving  poor  Hugh  a  stranger,  and  almost  penniless,  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York.  Some  poor  people  that  came  from  the  same 
town  in  Scotland  helped  him  to  bury  his  father's  remains,  and 
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when  they,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  moved  to  New  Orleans,  he 
accompanied  them.  But  though  he  was  a  good  scholar,  attract- 
ive in  appearance,  and  courteous  in  address,  he  failed  to  find  em- 
ployment until  one  day  he  wandered  down  to  the  levee  and  asked 
for  work  on  the  St.  Louis,  where  I  met  him.  He  was  not  long 
on  the  boat  until  he  was  a  favorite  with  all.  No  one  but  a  brute 
could  have  used  gentle,  and  kind,  Hugh,  as  that  engineer  did. 
From  the  first  moment  he  saw  me,  he  afterwards  said,  he  felt 
drawn  toward  me  and  wanted  me  to  be  his  partner.  Well,  I  am 
thankful,  as  I  look  back  to  those  days,  that  I  was  true  to  the 
noble  boy  when  he  was  in  peril  of  his  life.  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  friendship  of  the  battered  lad  was  deep  for  me  that  day,  as 
we  sat  at  the  landing  in  Natchez  talking  about  our  awful  advent- 
ure, and  wondering  what  we  would  do  next.  However,  we  went 
on  to  New  Orleans  and  there  with  difficulty  I  got  Hugh  to  the 
hotel  where  we  had  previously  stopped  and  where  we  were 
known.  For  a  week  he  was  very  sick,  and  could  not  leave  his 
room,  and  during  that  time  he  was  unwilling  to  let  me  out  of 
his  sight  for  a  moment.  When  he  recovered  we  set  out  to  find 
a  job.  One  man  offered  us  work  at  forty  dollars  a  month  and 
board.  Hugh  accepted  at  once,  but  I  did  not,  and  soon  after- 
wards we  parted  company,  and  not  until  years  afterwards  did  I 
see  him  again.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  had 
I  listened  to  his  entreaties  and  joined  him,  and  were  it  not  for 
my  position  on  the  St.  Louis  I  would  have  done  so. 

But  after  waiting  three  weeks,  I  read  one  morning  how  that 
boat  was  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  the  night  before.  This  sad 
news  smote  me  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  left  me  writhing  in  dis- 
appointment. For  weeks  I  had  been  cheered  with  the  thought 
of  my  position,  and  had  studied  how  I  would  conduct  myself, 
and  how  I  would  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business. 
But  lo,  all  was  as  a  dream,  and  vanished  as  a  castle  one  might 
build  in  the  air,  leaving  me  without  place  or  prospect.  After  a 
little  my  mind  turned  towards  Hugh,  and  I  would  probably 
have  joined  him  at  his  work  had  not  an  artist,  who  boarded 
where  I  did,  and  who  had  a  team  and  wagon  ready  for  a  tramp 
through  the  country  taking  pictures,  offered  me  a  good  salary, 
with  a  promise  to  teach  me  the  business  if  I  would  go  with  him. 
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This  offer  I  accepted,  and  for  a  few  weeks  we  did  finely.  But 
this  was  speedily  followed  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  my  em- 
ployer. Mr.  Smart,  or  Dick,  as  he  liked  to  be  called,  was  an 
energetic  young  man,  who  was  making  a  brave  effort  to  master 
poverty,  when,  like  myself,  he  intended  to  return  to  his  North- 
ern home.  But  the  malaria  of  Louisiana  proved  too  much  for 
him,  and  after  a  heroic  struggle  he  succumbed.  The  people  of 
the  miserable  village  where  he  was  forced  to  give  up,  and  take 
to  bed,  could  not  have  been  kin  to  Southern  chivalry,  or  else 
knights  of  modern  days  are  ignorant,  immoral,  and  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  necessity  of  unfortunate  people,  and 
charge  exorbitant  rates  for  any  service  rendered  them.  The 
night  he  died,  I  was  the  only  one  by  his  bedside,  and  he  was 
resting  so  well  that  I  felt  encouraged.  But  some  time  after 
midnight  he  suddenly  started  up  in  bed,  stared  wildly  about  him, 
then  reaching  out  his  arms,  cried,  "Lizzie  !  Lizzie  !  Oh,  Liz- 
zie ! "  and  falling  back  on  his  pillow  immediately  expired. 
Who  Lizzie  was  I  knew  not,  and  when  I  afterwards  told  his 
brother  of  that  death  cry,  he  said  nothing,  but  tears  started  to 
his  eyes.  So  I  never  learned  the  story  of  Lizzie. '  But  putting 
one  thing  and  another  together,  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
that  brother  had  in  some  way  supplanted  poor  Dick  in  the  love 
of  Lizzie.  Alas  !  what  tales  of  sorrow,  what  hopes  deferred, 
what  anxious  longings,  poor  hearts  all  around  us  may  be  carry- 
ing. I  found  a  minister  willing  to  officiate  at  poor  Dick's 
funeral,  and  the  landlord  and  two  other  men  accompanied  us 
to  the  burial  ground.  But  mine  was  the  only  heart  that  grieved, 
and  mine  the  only  tears  that  fell  at  the  grave  of  poor  Dick. 
What  effects  he  left  behind  I  took  care  of  until  his  brother  from 
Iowa  arrived  and  took  possession,  and  after  selling  what  he  could 
took  the  rest  back  with  him.  After  he  went  away  I  started  for 
the  Mississippi  River  to  hunt  for  work.  The  stage  left  me  at  a 
little  village  on  the  river  bank.  That  night  an  insupportable 
longing  for  home  came  over  me.  And  such  a  hold  did  it  take 
upon  me,  that  it  seemed  to  burn  into  my  heart.  But  before 
morning  I  fought  it  down,  and  after  breakfast  looked  about  me 
for  something  to  do.  Near  by  some  Negroes  were  digging  a 
trench,  and  I  was  offered  the  position  of  overseer,  but  would 
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not  accept  because  they  were  slaves.  This  seemed  to  greatly  dis- 
please the  man  who  offered  me  the  place,  and  he  went  over  and 
talked  with  some  men  who  were  loitering  about.  Presently  they 
came  and  asked  me  what  objections  I  had  to  slavery.  Very 
frankly  I  proceeded  to  state  them,  when  suddenly  a  tall,  cadav- 
erous looking  fellow  interrupted  me  with  an  oath,  and  ordered 
me  to  shut  up,  or  he  would  smash  me.  The  ire  of  all  was 
marked,  and  they  gathered  about  me  in  a  threatening  attitude, 
declaring  with  curses  their  faith  in  slavery,  and  their  determin- 
ation to  have  a  nation  in  the  South  that  would  be  free  from  d d 

Northern  interference.     "  Yes,"  one  of  them  declared,  "we  will 

have  a  nation  of  our  own,  though  we  have  to  kill  every  d d 

abolitionist  in  America."  My  position  was  getting  dangerous, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  boat  whistle,  and  as  suddenly  made 
up  my  mind  to  take  passage  on  it,  and  escape  from  the  place. 
Accordingly  as  soon  as  the  plank  was  thrown  out  I  stepped  on 
board,  and  proceeding  to  the  office,  bought  a  ticket  for  St.  Louis. 
It  was  very  fortunate  that  I  secured  a  ticket,  for  had  I  not,  I 
would  have  been  "run  ashore"  before  the  boat  left  the  landing. 
With  the  ticket  in  my  pocket  I  strolled  aft  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Presently  the  mate  and  watchman  came  hurriedly 
along,  looking  eagerly  to  the  left  and  right,  as  if  searching  for 
some  one.  They  passed  without  observing  me,  and  I  watched 
their  movements.  Rushing  around  from  piles  of  sacks  to  .piles 
of  barrels,  they  peered  behind  all,  and  left  no  spot  that  a  man 
might  hide  in  unexamined.  At  length  one  of  them  observed 
me,  and  cried  "There  he  is."  In  a  moment  more  they  were  by 
my  side  cursing  and  ordering  me  off  the  boat  forthwith. 
"What's  the  matter?"  I  cried,  "what  do  you  mean?"  For 
answer,  the  mate,  shaking  his  clinched  fist  in  my  face,  called  me 
a  Yankee  dog,  a  gambler  and  a  blackleg.  This  stirred  up  what 
little  spirit  I  had,  and  I  hurled  back,"  I  defy  you  to  put  me  off 
this  boat,  for  I  have  my  ticket."  "Let's  see  it,"  he  growled,  and 
forthwith  I  produced  it.  Just  then  the  clerk  appeared,  and 
asked,  "What's  the  matter  here  r  "  "  Some  gentlemen  on  shore," 
replied  the  mate,  "tell  us  that  this  fellow  is  a  gambler  and  a 

d d  abolitionist,  and  we  are  going  to  run  him  off  the  boat." 

"No  you  won't,"  said  the  clerk,  "for  he  has  his  ticket.'' 
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Still  cursing,  and  looking  as  if  he  would  like  to  kill  me,  the 
mate  left,  and  shortly  the  boat  put  out  and  we  were  on  our  way 
to  the  North.  During  an  uneventful  voyage  to  St.  Louis 
neither  the  clerk  nor  the  mate  spoke  a  single  word  to  me,  but 
more  than  once  I  detected  the  latter  looking  at  me  most  viciously. 
The  fact  is,  I  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  if  I  had  been  given  up 
to  the  secessionists  on  shore  I  doubt  not  they  would  have  abused , 
and  perhaps  murdered  me.  But  God  saved  me  from  their  evil 
purpose.  At  St.  Louis  I  soon  found  my  old  hotel,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  landlord,  who  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome. 
For  a  few  days  I  made  diligent  search  for  a  situation,  but  with- 
out success.  Again  the  longing  to  see  father  and  mother,  which 
I  had  so  recently,  by  force  of  will,  suppressed,  came  over  me 
with  renewed  power.  This  time  I  yielded  to  it,  and  the  next 
morning  took  passage  for  home.  Months  before  I  stole  away 
with  a  sad  heart  and  began  my  travels  and  adventures.  Very 
different  were  my  feelings  now  as  I  neared  the  home  I  had  then 
so  determinedly  forsaken.  My  joy  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  was  so  great,  that  I 
could  hardly  control  myself.  How  slowly,  I  fancied,  the  boat 
traveled,  and  the  time  I  spent  at  the  landings  I  begrudged. 
Now  and  again,  indeed,. my  happiness  was  slightly  interrupted 
by  the  thought  that  I  had  not  succeeded  according  to  my  hopes. 
But  though  this  was  true,  yet  I  had  held  my  own  under  great 
disadvantages,  and  so  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  had 
neither  begged  nor  borrowed,  and  had  a  little  back  with  me. 
Feeling  that  I  would  like  to  step  in  upon  the  folks  unan- 
nounced, I  landed  a  few  miles  below  home,  and,  leaving  my 
satchel  behind,  started  to  walk,  as  happy  a  lad  as  the  birds  that 
hopped  about  the  path  or  poured  out  their  songs  from  the  tree 
tops.  Familiar  to  me  was  every  step  of  the  way  I  traveled,  and 
the  old  land  marks  seemed  to  bid  me  a  welcome  back.  At 
length  I  came  in  sight  of  home,  and  when  I  saw  the  house,  yet 
far  in  the  distance,  I  could  not  keep  the  tears  back,  so  full  was 
my  heart  with  joy.  The  road  here  took  a  sudden  turn,  and 
coming  round  the  bend  a  boy  riding  a  pony  appeared.  Pres- 
ently I  recognized  both  the  pony  and  the  rider  as  old  Sally  and 
my  brother  James.     As  he  came  near  I  turned  my  face  slightly 
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aside,  and  still  keeping  my  countenance  partly  hid,  raised  my 
hat  and  gave  a  low  bow  as  he  passed,  saying  in  a  disguised  voice, 
"  God  bless  you,  old  man  ;  I  hope  you  are  well,  and  all  your 
fine  children."  A  peep  at  him  i-evealed  a  bewildered  boy  who 
evidently  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me.  After  he  passed 
I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  and  saw  him  staring  back.  Upon 
this  I  pretended  to  get  angry,  and  demanded,  with  a  twang  in 
my  voice,  what  he  meant  by  gazing  after  honest  travelers.  "I 
suppose,"  I  added,  "  you  think  yourself  a  fine  gentleman  on  the 
back  of  that  pony  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  old  Rip 
Van  Winkle  in  disguise,  and  if  you  don't  go  on  and  attend  to 
your  own  business  I'll  winkle  you." 

By  this  time  the  little  fellow  was  getting  excited,  and,  turn- 
ing the  pony's  head,  he  faced  me.  But  I  could  keep  up  the 
deceit  no  longer,  for  my  heart  yearned  to  embrace  him,  and  so, 
removing  my  hat  and  standing  squarely  up,  I  said,  "What's 
the  matter  with  you,  Jim?  Don't  you  know  me?"  For  a  mo- 
ment more  he  gazed  at  me,  then,  leaping  from  the  saddle, 
rushed  to  my  side,  and,  throwing  his  arms  about  me,  cried, 
"O  Donald,  is  this  you?"  The  pony  looked  on  for  a  little, 
then,  kicking  up  her  heels,  started  off  on  a  trot  for  home.  A 
very  short  time  sufficed  for  him  to  tell  the  most  important  news, 
and  the  best  of  it  was  that  all  were  well.  "  Mother,"  said  he, 
"has  been  dreaming  about  you  constantly  for  the  last  month, 
and  this  morning  at  breakfast  she  said  she  felt  in  her  heart  you 
were  coming  home  very  soon."  As  we  drew  near  the  house  I 
saw  father  digging  in  the  garden,  and  mother  standing  at  the 
door. 

Presently  we  heard  mother  calling  father's  attention  to  the 
pony  standing  at  the  gate.  Father  looked  up  and  said,  "  Where 
is  James?  "  Then  he  saw  us  and  both  he  and  mother  gazed  at 
us  as  we  approached.  Mother  was  the  first  to  recognize  me,  and 
I  heard  her  exclaim,  "  Oh,  its  Donald !  its  Donald  ! "  "  No,  you 
are  mistaken,"  said  father,  and  added,  "  Don't  excite  yourself, 
woman,  for  I'm  sure  that  boy  is  not  Donald."  By  this  time  we 
were  half  way  up  the  path  from  the  road  to  the  house,  and,  with 
a  cry  of  "  God  bless  us!"  mother  rushed  down  the  walk,  and 
in  a  moment  her  arms  were  around  me.     When   I  looked   up 
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father  stood  by  with  the  spade  in  his  hand,  which  he  soon 
dropped  to  give  me  a  father's  welcome.  "  Father,"  said  I,  "  I 
have  but  little  money  back  with  me."  "  No  matter,  my  son, 
no  matter,"  he  protested,  "you  are  home  yourself,  and  that  is 
all  we  want." 

"  Through  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Moralizes  ;  A  battle  ;  At  work  ;  Suspected  of  stealing  ; 
A  fight  ;  The  thief  ;  Dutch  Tom  ;  A  perilous  swim  ; 
A  naked  adventure  ;  Mary  Patton  ;  Married  ; 
Teaches  school  ;  Coffee  roaster  ;  Sailors  ;  Patri- 
otic speeches;  A  patriot's  death  on  the  field  of 
honor  ;  Disappointed  ;  In  Chicago  ;  Ho,  for  home  ! 

So  ended  my  Southern  fortune  hunting.  It  was  well  it  had 
not  a  more  unhappy  termination.  It  would  distress  me  to  have 
auy  young  friend  of  mine  take  such  a  hap  hazard  as  well  as 
dangerous  course.  There  was  constant  exposure  to  evil  associa- 
tions and  constant  temptation  to  evil  habits  ;  and  deprived  of 
that  sympathy  that  nerves  in  distressing  circumstances,  there  was 
the  danger  that  disappointments  would  unman  and  establish  a  self- 
ish spirit.  So,  had  I  not  had  a  most  careful  moral  training  by  my 
pious  parents,  and  had  not  God  been  gracious  to  me,  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  have  returned  as  innocent  of  the  evil  ways  of  the 
world  as  when  I  left.  Instead  of  going  off  to  push  my  fortune, 
I  should  have  apprenticed  myself  to  some  profession  or  trade, 
and  worked  at  it  for  anything  I  could  get  until  it  was  mastered. 
Alas,  what  pain  I  inflicted  on  all  concerned  when  I  stole  away 
from  a  loved  home  !  Although  it  is  a  deed  that  belongs  now  to 
the  distant  past,  I  have  not  forgiven  myself  yet  for  the  agony  I 
caused  poor  mother  and  father.  Oh,  how  thoughtless  I  must 
have  been  to  have  treated  them  so  cruelly  !  I  suppose  the 
discipline  I  received  in  self  reliance  and  the  knowledge  I 
obtained  of  human  nature  was  helpful  to  one  naturally  dis- 
posed to  trust  and  confide  in  every  one.  But  I  question  if  the 
benefit  I  received  in  any  way  compensated  for  the  pain  and 
grief  I  brought  upon  myself  and  others,  and  for  the  danger  I 
ran  of  making  wreck  of  principle  and  character.  But  like  all 
things  of  time  it  came  to  an  end,  and,  thank  God,  I  was  home 
again  once  more,  kneeling  with  loved  ones  at  family  prayers, 
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once  more  listening  to  the  voice  of  my  father  pleading  at  a 
throne  of  grace.  And  who  may  say  how  much  the  prayers  that 
daily  ascended  to  heaven  while  I  wandered  had  to  do  with  my 
happy  return  ?  But  I  was  not  a  week  at  home  until  I  was  a 
most  unwilling  combatant  in  a  fight  that  was  forced  upon  me. 
In  a  family  that  lived  near  by  there  were  a  number  of  boys. 
The  oldest,  Alexander,  was  twenty-five,  the  next  eighteen,  and 
following  them  came  at  least  half  a  dozen  little  fellows.  The 
oldest  was  an  honest,  brave  youug  man,  but  I  cannot  say  so  much 
for  the  second.  There  was  a  young  man  boarding  with  the 
family  at  the  time,  and  he  was  as  one  of  them,  because  the  ac- 
cepted lover  of  the  oldest  daughter.  About  this  time  Alexan- 
der graduated  from  a  boxing  school,  taught  by  one  Captain 
Black,  of  Boston.  And  the  knowledge  of  the  "manly  art  "  which 
he  thus  acquired,  coupled  with  his  natural  courage,  made  him 
think  he  was  a  match  for  any  one.  On  the  day  of  the  fight  all 
the  members  of  our  family  were  away  except  my  younger 
brother  and  myself.  As  evening  approached  my  brother  saddled 
the  pony  and  went  to  the  village  with  a  letter.  On  his  way  "he 
came  across  a  party  of  boys  who  called  him  names  that  ex- 
pressed their  contempt  for  his  nativity.  He  bore  it  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  becomiDg  angry,  he  leaped  to  the  ground  and  with 
his  whip  attacked  the  boys,  slashing  them  right  and  left.  Among 
those  that  got  a  cut  was  a  little  fellow  belonging  to  the  family 
I  have  referred  to  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  struck  than  he  has- 
tened home  and  told  his  brothers  a  tale  of  woe.  Thereupon, 
Alexander,  supported  by  the  next  in  age,  carrying  a  sword  cane, 
and  by  the  intended  brother-in-law  carrying  a  revolver,  hurried 
to  find  my  little  brother  for  the  purpose  of  castigating  him.  I 
happened  to  see  them  turning  up  to  the  yard,  and  wondering 
what  they  wanted,  stepped  out  to  the  stable  to  ask  my  brother. 
In  a  few  words  he  told  me  the  facts  as  I  have  stated  them,  and 
said  he  supjDosed  they  were  coming  to  whip  him.  The  little 
fellow  was  considerably  excited,  but  no  way  daunted  he  stood 
in  the  stable  with  a  pitch  fork  in  his  hand  ready  to  give  battle. 
I  turned  to  the  door  and  was  immediately  confronted  by  Alex- 
ander and  his  companions.  His  face  was  blanched,  but  not  with 
fear,  for  he  was  no  coward.     I  suppose  the  blood  had  all  gath- 
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ered  about  his  stout  heart.    At  all  events  he  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet  as  he  stood  before  me  with  clinched  hands  and  excited 

manner.     "  What  is  your  business,  Mr. ?"  I  asked.     "  To 

whip  your  brother,"  he  instantly  replied.  "  Why  ?  what  has  he 
done?"  I  asked.  "Struck  my  brother,  and  I'll  teach  him  to 
take  care  who  he  strikes  again,"  he  rejoined.  "  If  he  has  done 
wrong  his  father  will  attend  to  him,"  I  replied.  "  I  care 
nothing  about  his  father,  or  you  either,"  he  answered;  "I'm 
going  to  do  the  whipping  this  time."  "  Well,  then,  over  me 
first,"  I  said.  Upon  this  he  struck  me  a  terrible  blow,  and 
before  you  could  say  "Jack  Robinson  "  the  fight  was  on.  Alex- 
ander having  the  advantage  of  age  and  science,  hoped,  I  doubt 
not,  for  an  easy  victory.  But  he  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
strength,  endurance,  and  self  reliance,  I  had  acquired  in  my  life 
on  the  river.  We  fought  on  until  we  were  utterly  exhausted, 
when  by  mutual  consent  we  drew  apart  to  rest  and  recover 
breath.  Just  then  a  number  of  men  returning  from  their  work 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  among  them  one  of  age  and  re- 
spectability ;  and  he  seeing  us  confronting  each  other  like  wild 
beasts,  and  likely  to  begin  the  combat  again  at  any  moment, 
stepped  up  to  part  us.  Instantly  Alexander's  brother  drew  his 
sword  cane,  and  the  brother-in-law  a  revolver,  swearing  that 
they  would  shoot,  stab  or  otherwise  maltreat  any  man  that 
would  dare  to  interfere  with  the  combatants.  At  this  moment  I 
withdrew  my  eyes  from  my  foe  to  take  a  glance  at  the  sword 
and  threatening  revolver,  when  like  a  flash  came  a  blow  that 
sent  me  reeling  and  staggering  many  yards.  But  he  failed  to 
follow  up  the  advantage  his  treacherous  assault  gave  him  until 
I  had  somewhat  recovered  and  was  ready  for  action.  Seeing 
that  no  interference  was  going  to  be  allowed,  the  crowd  now 
kept  very  quiet  while  we  fought  as  for  life  within  the  ring.  At 
length  Alexander's  heart  failed  him,  and  unable  to  bear  up  any 
longer,  he  staggered  back  to  a  wagon  that  stood  near  us  and 
leaned  up  against  the  wheel.  Instantly  I  had  him  by  the  throat, 
and  with  the  other  hand  draAvn  back,  said,  "  Have  you  had 
enough,  Alexander?  "  Scarcely  able  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
he  answered,  "  Yes,  I'm  done.  I  give  it  up."  So  the  battle  was 
won,  and  when  I  looked  around  his  supporters  had  fled.     When 
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father  returned  that  evening  he  went  immediately  to  a  magis- 
trate to  have  them  all  arrested.  But  the  magistrate,  who  was  a 
canny  Scotchman,  advised  him  to  drop  the  matter,  and  he  did. 
But  after  that  my  little  brother  was  never  again  upbraided  for 
his  nativity.  But  instead  the  intended  brother-in-law  was  a  num- 
ber of  times  confronted  by  boys  of  the  village  with  sticks  in 
their  hands  for  pistols,  and  in  imitation  of  the  way  he  flourished 
his  revolver  they  would  point  them  at  him,  shouting,  "We'll 
shoot  you  !  we'll  shoot  you  !  "  But  after  a  time  the  circum- 
stance was  forgotten,  and  doubtless  would  never  be  thought  of 
again  did  I  not  now  recall  it  for  a  place  in  this  narrative.  Nor 
do  I  record  it  because  I  am  in  any  way  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment, but  because  I  wish  to  faithfully  give  place  to  at  least  a 
representative  number  of  leading  events  in  a  humble  life. 

After  spending  a  few  weeks  helping  father  in  the  garden, 
hunting  ducks  on  the  river,  or  fishing  along  its  banks,  I  engaged 
to  work  for  a  firm  in  the  village.  This  firm  came  from  the 
East  a  few  months  before,  and  gave  quite  a  start  to  the  little 
hamlet.  About  one  hundred  men  were  employed  to  saw  and 
raft  lumber,  which  was  then  floated  down  the  river  and  sold. 
Hearing  that  the  firm'  needed  the  service  of  some  youth  to  sell 
goods  in  the  store,  to  answer  calls  to  the  lumber  yard,  and  be 
ready  for  any  duty  required  of  him,  a  family  council  was  called, 
and  it  was  decided  that  mother  should  see  the  head  of  the  firm 
and  recommend  me.  This  she  did  with  all  a  mother's  zeal,  as- 
suring him  that  her  son  was  truthful,  and  industrious.  "That's 
right,"  said  he,  with  a  New  England  twang,  "we  want  no  sittin' 
around  here."  When  I  heard  of  this  remark  I  said  to  myself, 
"He  will  never  accuse  me  of  'sittin'  around,'  "  and  for  the  two 
years  that  I  served  the  firm  I  scarcely  ever  sat  down  except 
when  I  was  posting  the  books.  Often  he  said  to  me,  "  Sit  down, 
Donald,  and  rest."  But  I  would  not,  and  so  was  never  found 
"  sittin'  around." 

No  one,  indeed,  was  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  firm 
than  I  was.  By  five  o'clock  I  could  be  found  every  morning  at 
the  store,  and  it  was  generally  ten  before  I  quit  for  the  night. 
I  was  about  two  months  at  work  when  the  head  of  the  firm 
came  to  me  one  evening,  and,  looking  straight  in  my  face,  said, 
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''Do  you  know  anything  about  those  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces 
that  were  in  the  till  at  noon  ?  "  Now  the  manner  with  which 
he  spoke  made  me  think  that  he  suspected  myself  of  steal- 
ing the  money,  and  the  thought  was  so  embarrassing,  and  mor- 
tifying, that  I  blushed  to  my  ears,  and  presented,  I  am  sure,  all 
the  appearance  of  guilt,  or  what  some  people  regard  as  evidence 
of  guilt.  But  this  feeling  was  quickly  followed  by  one  of  in- 
dignation that  he  should  suspect  me,  and  I  was  presently  able 
to  return  his  gaze  without  wincing,  and  to  firmly  reply,  "  No, 
sir  ;  I  know  nothing  about  them  more  than  that  I  saw  them  in 
the  drawer  to-day."  Without  saying  another  word  he  went 
away.  But  the  thought  that  I  was  suspected  haunted  me,  and 
filled  me  with  distress.  The  way  he  spoke  to  me,  and  his  man- 
ner afterwards,  gave  me  more  pain  than  an  open  charge  of 
guilt.  I  felt  so  distressed  that  I  could  neither  eat,  nor  sleep. 
The  thought  that  I  was  taken  for  a  thief  was  awful.  1  doubt 
not  if  the  strain  had  continued  on  me  a  great  while  I  would 
have  gone  insane.  But  before  long  the  cloud  lifted,  and  my  in- 
nocence was  established.  My  employer  himself  had  lent  the 
money  to  a  neighbor,  without  making  any  charge  of  it  on  the 
books,  until  the  transaction  had  escaped  his  memory.  It  was 
strange,  but  true,  that  it  never  occurred  to  his  mind  again  until 
the  man  returned  the  money.  With  a  repentant  look  on  his 
face  he  then  hastened  to  tell  me,  and  from  that  day,  I  believe, 
his  confidence  in  my  honesty  was  boundless.  Thank  God  it  was 
not  misplaced.  I  never  took  even  a  lozenge  from  the  store  that 
I  did  not  pay  for. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  called  into  the  office  and,  after 
being  told  that  my  faithfulness  was  recognized,  my  salary  was 
doubled  for  the  coming  year.  "This  is  good,"  I  said  to  myself  as 
I  left  the  office  ;  "at  last  permanent  prosperity  has  dawned  upon 
my  path."  But,  alas,  the  permanency  was  of  short  duration,  for 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  war  broke  out,  and,  as  the  firm  de- 
pended much  upon  a  Southern  market,  business  had  to  be  closed 
up,  and,  lo,  I  was  adrift  again.  But  in  the  meantime  some  events 
occurred  that  bore  an  important  influence  on  my  life,  and  those, 
with  some  others  that  happened  about  the  place,  I  will  relate 
here. 
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Some  time  before  I  entered  the  store,  Mr.  Kallier,  an 
honest  man,  married  my  aunt.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  place  he  purchased  some  government  land.  But, 
when  buying  at  the  office,  he  took  up  numbers  that  represented 
a  worthless  piece,  while  he  thought  they  represented  the  piece 
he  settled  on.  So,  thinking  all  wras  right,  he  went  on  and  im- 
proved the  land.  After  a  few  years  a  neighbor  of  his  discov- 
ered the  mistake,  and,  instead  of  informing  him,  he  purchased 
the  place  himself,  and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  poor 
uncle,  sent  the  sheriff  to  order  him  away  from  his  improved 
farm,  and  home.  And  he  had  to  go,  and  give  possession  to  the 
sneaking  neighbor.  The  affair  troubled  me,  and  I  begged  the 
firm  to  excuse  me  from  doing  business  with  the  mean  fellow 
when  he  came  to  trade.  But  one  day,  when  left  to  attend  the 
store  alone,  I  heard  him  say  to  others  who  were  waiting  for  me 
to  serve  them,  "A  man's  word  should  be  as  good  as  his  note, 
any  day."  This,  coming  from  a  fellow  who  had  so  foully  robbed 
his  neighbor,  made  me  angry,  and,  stepping  up  to  him,  I  sol- 
emnly said,  "Sir,  there  are  men  whose  word  is  as  good  as  their 
note  ;  but,  sir,  there  are  others  wTho  should  never  be  trusted  with- 
out all  the  security  that  the  law  can  give."  "  Is  that  you,  you 
white  livered  cat?"  he  sneered,  as  he  sprang  from  his  seat  and 
struck  at  me  with  all  his  might.  I  managed  to  avoid  the  blow, 
but  was  a  good  deal  startled  wThen  I  saw  I  must  fight  him,  for  I 
had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  prospect,  indeed,  was 
that  I  would  get  a  good  drubbing,  for  he  was  a  powerfully  built 
man.  But  fortune  favored  me,  and  directed  a  blow  upon  his 
stomach,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  helpless.  With  all  my  might 
I  followed  up  my  advantage,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had  a 
well  thumped  face,  and  was  bleeding  at  mouth  and  nose.  Re- 
covering himself,  he  picked  up  an  iron  weight,  and  was  about 
to  hurl  it  at  me  when  two  of  the  men  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
and  saying,  "None  of  that,"  disarmed  him.  At  this  juncture 
in  the  battle  who  should  come  in  but  the  head  of  the  firm.  And 
great  was  his  astonishment  to  see  the  store  in  confusion,  and  his 
trusted  clerk  fighting  like  a  pugilist,  in  the  midst  of  a  score  of 
men.  "What's  the  matter  here?"  he  cried,  stepping  into  the 
store.     The  men  were  silent,  and  he  looked  to  me  for  an  answer, 
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as  I  stood  up  against  the  counter  panting  for  breath.  But  as  I 
tried  to  tell  him  he  invited  me  into  the  office,  and  there,  by  our- 
selves, listened  to  what  I  had  to  say.  The  dignified  man  (he 
was  then  a  State  Senator)  whose  displeasure  I  had  feared, 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  pleased,  and,  calling  my  antag- 
onist a  thief,  and  a  scoundrel,  he  took  my  hand,  saying,  "I 
think  more  of  you  now,  Donald,  than  I  ever  did  before.  You 
can  have  the  balance  of  the  day  to  yourself.  And  look  here  :  I 
wish  you  would  dress  up  and  go  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting 
house  this  afternoon;  for  I  hear  it  is  going  to  be  dedicated,  and 
I  want  every  one  to  see  you  ain't  hurt."  So,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, it  might  have  been  said,  "All  is  well  that  ends  well." 

Shortly  after  this  there  came  along  one  day  a  man  of  gentle- 
manly appearance,  seeking  work.  After  a  short  trial  he  was 
employed.  As  time  passed  on  he  was  found  equal  to  the 
task  of  fixing  up  anything  whatever,  that  went  wrong  about 
the  machinery  of  the  mill,  and  this,  with  his  courteous  ways, 
established  him  in  the  esteem  of  all.  He  was  often  about 
the  store,  and  often  entered  and  sat  in  the  office  where  we 
kept  the  books  and  the  safe.  The  free  way  he  acted  in  this 
respect  I  did  not  like  at  all.  And  when  alone  in  the  office, 
and  calls  took  me  to  the  cellar  or  elsewhere,  I  always  locked 
the  safe  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket  before  leaving.  One 
day  he  told  me  the  private  mark  we  had  on  our  store  goods. 
Nothing,  indeed,  appeared  too  intricate  for  his  ingenuity  to  un- 
ravel. Keenly  watchful  for  the  interests  of  my  employers,  I 
began  to  fear  that  the  man  was  not  all  right,  and  one  day  I  told 
my  eldest  brother  of  my  suspicions.  Thinking  that  I  was  wrong, 
he  did  not  like  the  report,  and  cautioned  me  against  readiness 
to  suspect  others  But  when  I  carefully  explained  all  I  saw  and 
heard,  he  began  to  think  I  might  be  right,  and  advised  me  to 
say  nothing  but  to  keep  a  close  watch.  "His  way,"  he  said, 
"  of  putting  himself  in  positions  that  leave  him  open  to  suspi- 
cion is  not  gentlemanly,  but  as  his  general  conduct  and  marked 
courtesy  show  him  to  be  possessed  of  the  fine  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman, then  he  must  have  some  object  in  view  when  he  so  re- 
peatedly abuses  his  own  nature."  So  did  my  brother  give  his 
reason  for  advising  me  to  watch  him.    But  from  further  trouble 
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I  was  shortly  afterwards  relieved  by  the  treachery  of  the  man's 
partner  in  crime.  This  was  a  young  man  that  he  himself  had 
corrupted,  and  had  taken  to  his  home  to  board.  For  a  time  they 
worked  harmoniously  together,  and  plundered  many  a  store  that 
his  ingenuity  found  a  way  to  enter.  Generally,,  when  a  store  is 
opened  in  the  morning,  the  key  is  placed  in  the  lock  inside  and 
left  there.  This  the  man  took  advantage  of.  Watching  for  a 
chance  he  would  slip  the  key  out  of  the  lock,  and  press  it  upon 
putty  held  in  his  hand.  He  would  then  return  the  key  to  its 
place,  and,  going  home,  make  from  the  impression  on  the  putty 
a  key  for  himself.  The  reason  why  he  loitered  about  our  office 
so  much  was  that  he  might  get  an  opportunity  to  take  an  im- 
pression from  the  key  of  our  safe.  But  he  failed  in  this,  though 
he  did  succeed  in  making  a  key  for  the  store  door.  And  many 
a  visit  they  made  after  midnight,  and  many  a  roll  of  valuable 
goods  they  purloined.  But  it  was  not  long  until  his  young  part- 
ner became  too  intimate  with  his  friend's  wife,  and  the 'two  deter- 
mined to  betray  the  husband  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  their 
way.  So  one  day  the  junior  thief  came  sneaking  to  the  store, 
and,  calling  one  of  the  firm  aside,  informed  on  his  senior.  He 
had  scarcely  gone  when  the  betrayed  man  entered  the  office 
and,  taking  up  a  paper,  began  to  read.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
head  clerk  was  hastening  to  get  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and, 
presently  returning  with  a  constable,  the  burglar  turned  pale, 
when  the  latter  laid  his  hand  upo:i  his  shoulder  and  arrested 
him.  He  was  convicted  and  sent  to  jail,  but  after  the  war  broke 
out  a  lawyer  secured  his  release,  on  condition  that  he  would  join 
a  cavalry  regiment,  which  he  did,  and  I  heard  of  him  no 
more. 

About  a  mile  below  the  village  there  stood,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  an  old  shanty  with  no  other  dwelling  near  by.  Close 
behind  it  the  high  bluffs  threw  up  their  craggy  fronts,  covered 
with  dwarf  trees  and  wild  grass,  and  before  it  the  black  waters 
of  a  slough,  or  branch  of  the  river,  sluggishly  flowed  by  to  join 
the  main  channel  a  few  miles  below.  One  day  a  strange  man 
was  found  occupying  the  shanty.  He  was  an  odd  looking  creat- 
ure, with  a  long  beard,  and  unkempt  hair,  that  flowed  down  in 
great  tufts  over  his  shoulders.     Where  he  came  from  no  one 
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knew,  nor  was  he  at  all  disposed  to  tell.  It  was  soon  learned, 
however,  that  he  was  a  Dutchman,  and  that  his  name  was  Tom, 
so  we  called  him  Dutch  Tom.  He  lived  by  fishing  and  hunting, 
and  made  an  odd  dollar  by  working  a  day  now  and  again  in  the 
mills.  So  I  came  to  know  him,  and  to  find  out  that  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  that  he  had  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  land 
and  sea,  until  he  pulled  up  at  the  old  shanty,  and  made  it  his 
home.  It  was  not  long  until  we  found  that  Tom  was  a  hard 
drinker,  and  that  all  his  cash  went  for  bad  whiskey.  One  winter 
morning,  just  after  I  opened  the  store,  and  before  any  of  the 
men  appeared,  he  came  rushing  in  and  startled  me  by  his  wild 
appearance,  and  a  look  of  terror  that  was  in  his  eyes,  and  on  his 
face,  which  was  pale  and  bleeding  from  a  wound  down  the  side 
of  his  cheek.  He  wore  no  coat,  no  shoes,  no  hat,  and  his  long 
black  hair  seemed  to  stand  straight  out  from  his  head.  "Oh  ! 
there  they  are!  there  they  are ! ''  he  screamed,  as  he  rushed 
past  me  into  the  office.  As  fast  as  I  could  I  followed  him  and 
asked,  "Who,  Tom,  who?"  "  They  broke  into  my  shanty,"  he 
whispered,  or  rather  hissed  through  his  teeth,  "and  I  jumped 
through  the  window — they  have  long  knives,  and  they  swear  to 
kill  me,  sure.  There  they  are  !  "  he  shouted,  while  leaping  over 
a  box,  and  a  chair,  and  then  dropping  behind  the  safe,  disap- 
peared from  view.  Looking  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  I  saw, 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  two  men  standing  inside  the  store 
door.  They  wore  heavy  overcoats,  and  fur  caps,  and  were  so 
well  wrapped  up  that  little  else  than  the  nose,  and  eyes,  could  be 
seen  on  either.  Acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  took  a 
revolver  from  the  desk,  and  pointing  it  at  them,  told  them  to 
leave  or  take  the  consecpience.  The  men,  who  had  heard  the  ex- 
clamations of  Dutch  Tom,  and  had  seen  him  hide  behind  the 
safe,  were,  like  myself,  bewildered  by  the  situation,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word  they  turned  and  fled.  But  in  the  meantime 
Tom,  peeping  out  from  his  hiding  place,  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
pistol,  and  thinking  I  was  going  to  shoot  himself,  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  rushed  out,  shouting,  "I'm  shot!  I'm  shot  !  "  The  men 
seeing  him  pursue  them,  thought  he  meant  mischief,  and  fied 
before  him.  One  of  them  was  quite  corpulent,  and  though  he 
had  not  for  years  before  moved  faster  than  a  walk,  puffed  and 
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groaned,  and  rolled  along,  now  that  he  thought  his  life  in  danger, 
at  a  great  rate.  But  as  they  had  only  the  dim  light  of  the 
dawning  morning,  and  as  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  way, 
they  both  stumbled  and  fell,  one  over  the  other,  into  the  base- 
ment of  a  house  where  a  woman  was  getting  her  husband's 
breakfast  ready.  The  poor  fellows,  one  with  a  broken  arm,  and 
the  other  severely  injured,  scrambled  to  their  feet  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  tried  to  apologize  to  the  woman  for  their  untimely 
visit.  But  she  was  a  nervous  creature,  and,  nearly  frightened 
out  of  her  life,  would  listen  to  no  explanation ,  but  instead 
screamed,  "Murder!  murder!  murder!"  Upon  this  the  men 
fled,  but  before  they  got  up  the  steps  her  half  naked,  and  enraged, 
husband  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and,  without  asking  any 
questions,  began  to  hurl  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon 
at  the  retreating  men.  One  of  them  was  struck  by  the  poker, 
and  the  other  by  the  tongs,  while  the  stove  lifter  whizzed  past 
both.  But  here  let  me  tell  how  all  this  confusion  and  distress 
came  about :  Dutch  Tom  had  been  imbibing  bad  whiskey  so 
freely  that  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  delirium  tremens,  and, 
imagining  that  he  was  pursued  by  enemies,  jumped  out  of  the 
shanty  window,  and,  flying  for  his  life,  saw  the  light  in  the 
store  and  made  for  it.  The  two  men  were  merchants  from  an 
adjoining  town,  who,  thinking  to  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
drove  up  at  an  early  hour  that  morning  to  order  some  lumber. 
But  the. poor  fellows  were  so  thankful  at  escaping  with  their 
lives,  though  one  had  a  broken  bone,  and  both  bruises  from  the 
missiles  of  the  ireful  spouse,  that  they  declared  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  go  on  business  excursions  again  before  the  light 
of  day.  As  for  Tom,  he  was  met  by  a  physician  who  was  return- 
ing from  a  night  call,  and  was  by  him  taken  to  his  office,  where 
he  kept  the  wretched  man  until  he  cured  him.  A  few  months 
afterwards  somebody  introduced  him  to  a  Dutch  woman,  a 
widow,  with  six  children  and  a  farm.  Shortly  after  Tom  mar- 
ried her,  and ,  living  very  happily  together,  he  became  sober  and 
industrious,  and  much  attached  to  his  Dutch  frow  and  her 
children. 

One  day  I  was  told  to  go  ten  miles  up  the  river,  and  deliver 
a  message.    But  my  younger  brother,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
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store  at  the  time,  offered  to  go  in  my  place.     The  road  to  be 
traveled  was  the  same  I  took  when  I  started  to  find  a  boat  for 
the  South,  and  a  more  lonesome  road  there  was  not  in  all  the 
country.     I  was  reluctant  to  let  the  lad,  who  was  only  about 
twelve,  go  alone,  but  he  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  said  he  had 
been  often  that  way  in  pursuit  of  the  cow  and  pony,  when  they 
roamed  at  large  for  pasture.     So  he  started  off,  and  was  soon 
far  on  his  way.'    About  a  mile  from  the  village  the  road  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  foot  path  that  ran  along  by  the  river.     On  one 
side  this  path  was  bounded  by  high  bluffs,  that  it  would  take  a 
sure  foot  and  a  steady  head  to  climb.     The  wall  of  bluffs,  how- 
ever, was   now  and    again   broken  by  valleys,  through  which 
little  streams  flowed  into  the  river.    But  those  valleys  were  never 
very  wide,  and  were  generally  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
little  trees,  shrubbery,  and  wild  grass.     On  the  other  side  of  the 
path  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  rolled  along.   Now  and 
again,  indeed,  the  body  of  the  river  turned  away  from  the  shore, 
and  then  a  sluggish  branch  crept  slowly  by,  to  join  the  main 
channel  farther  down  at  the  foot  of  the  island  formed  "by  the 
division  of  the  waters.     Those  islands  were  generally  covered  by 
dense   forest,  broken    here  and  there  by  swamps,  and  shallow 
lakes,  where  game  could  be  found  in  abundance  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.     Along  this  lonely  way  the  lad  was  hurrying, 
when  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  group  of  four  men  playing  cards. 
Near  by  them  there  was  a  boat  pulled  up  on  the  shore.     They 
were   river   pirates.     One  of  them,  springing  to  his  feet,  and 
grasping  the  pony  by  the  bridle,  demanded  of  the  rider  where 
he  was  going,  and  what  he  wanted.     But  he  had  not  time  to  tell 
before  they  were  all  about  him,  and,  pulling  him  to  the  ground, 
searched   his   pockets,  and   robbed  him  of  a  few  dollars  they 
.found.     This  done  they  allowed  him  to  depart.     On  his  way 
back,  rather  than  pass  the  ruffians  again,  he  crossed  a  rude  bridge, 
over  a  slough  to  an  island,  and  after  riding  down  the  island  for 
a  few  miles  he  whipped  his  pony  into  the  water,  intending  to 
swim    her   to   the   mainland.     But  as  soon  as  the  little   beast 
plunged  into  the  river,  she  sank  under  his  weight,  until  there 
was  scarce  enough  of  her  head  out  of  the  water  to  breathe.    But 
this  was  not  the  worst,  for  just  as  the  pony  rose  after  the  first 
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plunge,  snorting  and  alarmed,  he  saw,  not  twenty  feet  above,  a 
monster  black  snake  drop  into  the  water,  from  a  fallen  tree  that 
hung  out  over  the  river,  and  swim  straight  for  him.  On  came 
the  ugly  brute,  and  the  poor  lad,  with  a  shout,  struck  at  it  with 
his  heavy  whip.  But  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  pulled 
on  the  reins,  which  dragged  the  pony's  nostrils  under  water,  and 
nearly  drowned  her.  Seeing  this  he  grasped  her  by  the  mane, 
and,  letting  the  bridle  go,  raised  "his  whip  to  strike  the  snake 
again,  but  lo,  it  had  retreated,  and  with  head  towards  shore, 
was  swimming  a  race  with  the  pony.  Every  moment,  however, 
he  feared  the  little  beast  would  give  out,  while  he  dare  not  at- 
tempt to  swim  himself,  lest  his  clothes  would  sink  him,  or  the 
hideous  reptile  attack  him.  Some  men  on  the  shore,  seeing  his 
danger,  hastened  to  launch  a  boat,  and  go  to  his  rescue.  But 
before  they  could  get  the  boat  under  way,  the  pony  struck  bot- 
tom, and  at  the  same  time  the  snake  twisted  its  slimy  length  up 
on  the  shore.  The  men  saw  it,  and  rushing  at  it  with  the  oars 
of  the  boat,  killed  it.  So  did  he  escape  the  pirates,  and  the  ser- 
pent, but  the  terrors  of  that  journey  he  has  never  forgotten. 

One  pleasant  day  in  July  I  went  across  the  channel,  in  com- 
pany with  two  young  gentlemen,  to  have  a  bathe  in  the  river.  I 
was  the  only  one  in  the  party  that  could  swim.  We  were  not 
long  enjoying  our  sport  when  a  steamboat  came  along,  and  rais- 
ing a  high  wave,  floated  off  our  canoe  that  we  had  pulled  up  on 
the  beach.  But  this  we  did  not  know  until  it  was  out  in  tin1 
river  beyond  our  reach.  So,  leaving  the  gentlemen  sporting  on 
a  log  in  shallow  water,  I  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  island  in 
search  of  another  canoe  with  which  to  pursue  the  lost  one. 
When  I  returned  both  the  log  and  the  merry  youths  were  gone. 
I  shouted  their  names  but  received  no  answer.  There  lay  their 
clothes,  but  where  were  they,  and  the  log?  Filled  with  anxiety 
I  ran  to  a  little  grove  on  the  island,  and  searching  every  nook 
and  corner,  called  and  called  again,  but  got  no  answer.  Then 
leaping  into  the  canoe  I  hurried  across  to  the  village  and  gave 
the  alarm.  Presently  the  river  was  covered  with  boats  going 
everywhere  in  search  of  them.  But  now  to  tell  what  had  be- 
come of  them  :  Well,  while  sporting  on  the  log  they  grew 
careless,  and  before  they  were  aware  the  rapid  current  struck 
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it,  and  whirled  them  into  a  swift  running  slough.  They  shouted 
for  help,  but  I  was  too  far  away  to  hear  them.  By  and  by 
they  floated  past  a  boat,  but  the  only  occupant,  Dutch  Tom, 
thinking  they  were  on  a  lark,  laughed  at  their  calls  of  distress, 
and  rowed  away.  With  their  hands  and  feet  they  tried  to  pad- 
dle the  log  to  the  shore,  but  could  not,  as  the  river  was  high  and 
the  current  rapid.  And,  moreover,  they  had  to  move  Avith 
great  caution  for  fear  of  turning  the  log.  So  on  they  went  for 
about  ten  miles,  until  the  current  set  in  towards  the  shore,  and 
they  found  bottom,  and  landed.  When  they  got  on  their  feet 
and  looked  about  them  they  saw  they  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  little  hamlet,  where  there  was  a  school  house  and  a  few 
homes.  And  as  they  were  acquainted  with  the  locality  they 
knew  that  if  they  could  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  hamlet  they 
would  have  no  more  dwellings  to  pass  until  they  reached  Silver 
Creek,  where  three  woodmen,  with  whom  they  had  some  ac- 
quaintance, dwelt  in  a  shanty.  So  they  made  a  dart  up  the 
bank,  but,  alas,  when  within  a  rod  of  the  school  house  the  door 
was  thrown  open  and  out  rushed  boys  and  girls,  with  the  school 
inarm  close  behind.  The  boys  hooted  and  threw  stones,  the 
girls  blushed  and  screamed,  while  the  teacher  stood  gazing  in 
amazement  at  the  naked  castaways  who  were  now  rushing  past 
at  the  top  of  their  speed.  But  they  were  no  more  than  out  of 
sight  of  the  children  until  they  ran  into  a  party  of  ladies  who 
were  returning  from  a  quilting  bee.  The  alarmed  women 
shouted  and  scattered  in  every  direction,  while  on  rushed  the 
flying  youths.  "But  the  little  hamlet  was  now  aroused,  and  half 
a  dozen  men  started  in  pursuit.  On  fled  the  lads,  and  on  fol- 
lowed their  pursuers,  who,  believing  their  wives  and  daughters 
were  grossly  insulted  by  drunken  sports,  felt  determined  to 
capture  and  punish  them.  After  running  some  distance  the 
boys  stopped  to  get  their  breath.  But  presently  their  pursuers 
hove  in  sight,  and  when  they  saw  their  scowling  faces,  and  the 
clubs  they  carried,  they  took  again  to  their  heels,  and  swift  as 
frightened  deer  they  sped  along  the  path,  and  shortly  left  their 
enemies  far  behind.  But  it  so  happened  that  a  Sabbath  school 
from  Upper  Silver  Creek  were  enjoying  a  pic-nic  in  a  cozy  spot 
right  across  their  path.     Here  was  a  dilemma  for  the  poor  boys. 
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It  was  ladies  fair  to  the  front,  and  angry  men  and  clubs  to  the 
rear,  with  the  river  to  the  left,  and  the  precipitous  bluffs  to  the 
right.  A  moment's  halt,  and  a  moment's  reflection,  made  them 
realize  that  if  they  would  escape  the  clubs  behind  they  must 
rush  through  the  happy  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
children,  they  saw  to  the  front.  And  this  they  did  in  gallant 
style,  though  to  the  terror  of  the  party.  But  after  the  first 
shock  of  amazement  was  over  a  number  of  young  men  started 
in  pursuit,  pelting  the  fugitives  with  stones,  or  anything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  But  on  the  poor  fellows  fled  until  at 
length,  wearied  out,  and  bleeding  from  many  a  scratch,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  shanty.  But  one  of  the  woodmen  was 
very  superstitious,  and  happening  to  be  the  first  to  see  the  forlorn 
lads,  as  they  pushed  their  way,  by  the  glimmering  twilight, 
through  the  thick  underbrush,  thought  surely  they  were  ghosts 
taking  a  look  at  the  shanty.  So  back  into  the  domicile  he 
turned,  and  with  alarm  on  every  lineament  of  his  face,  and,  as 
it  were,  his  eyes  sticking  out  of  his  head,. he  cried,  "Boys,  be- 
gorra,  we  have  two  ghosts  stanin'  without."  His  companions 
leaped  to  their  feet  and  were  at  the  door  in  a  moment.  "  Sure 
enough,  if  there  are  such  creatures  as  ghosts,  here  they  are," 
they  said,  one  to  the  other,  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  distressed 
lads.  "Halt!"  shouted  one  of  the  men,  "and  tell  us  are  you 
ghosts  or  are  you  not?"  "We  are  no  ghosts,  but  we  soon  will 
be  if  you  don't  help  us,"  replied  one  of  them.  Quickly  now 
the  poor  fellows  were  taken  into  the  shanty,  and,  supplied  with 
apparel,  and  something  to  eat,  pursued  their  way  to  the  village, 
where  they  found  crowds  of  excited  people  talking  about  their 
disappearance,  and  searching  for  them. 

Though  my  time  was  fully  occupied  with  business  duties,  yet 
I  did  find  opportunity,  now  and  again,  for  a  little  reading. 
Among  the  works  that  I  read  and  studied  were  Rollin's  Ancient 
History,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Gibbon's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Butler's  Analogy, 
Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  Foster's  Essays,  and  others  of  the 
kind,  with  Shakespeare,  Goldsmith,  Byron,  Milton,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  standard  novels.  I  frequently  read  for  an  hour  before 
going  to  bed,  and,  excepting  the   hours  of  public  worship,  the 
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Sabbath  day  was  generally  spent  with  my  books.  Once  a  week 
a  courteous  and  intelligent  little  Frenchman  gave  an  evening 
class  instructions  in  the  French  language.  This  class  I  joined, 
and,  when  I  could  get  away  from  the  store,  always  attended  the 
recitations.  Miss  Mary  Patton,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  was  one  of  the 
scholars.  She  was  bright  and  intelligent,  and  often  astonished 
me  by  the  ease  with  which  she  mastered  the  most  difficult  lessons. 
About  average  in  height,  she  was  well  formed,  and  moved 
about  with  an  easy,  gentle,  attractive  way.  Though  even  at 
that  time  consumption  had  begun  to  undermine  her  constitution, 
no  one  could  have  suspected  it  from  her  appearance.  Her  com- 
plexion was  clear  and  ruddy,  and  with  her  sparkling  blue  eyes, 
light  brown  hair,  and  Grecian  contour  of  face,  she  was  a  beauti- 
ful girl.  Her  mother  was  a  widow,  and  was  supported  by  her 
two  sons,  who  were  employed  in  a  store.  The  first  night  I  at- 
tended the  class  this  sweet  creature  took  a  seat  by  my  side,  and 
seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  helping  me  with  my  lesson.  I 
had  often  seen  her  before,  and  had  served  her  a  number  of  times 
in  the  store,  but  that  night  was  the  first  time  I  held  anything 
of  a  conversation  with  her.  More  than  once,  during  the  follow- 
ing week,  I  thought  of  her,  and  wondered  if  she  would  sit  by  me 
at  our  next  recitation.  AVhen  the  evening  came  I  was  a  little 
late  getting  off,  and  when  I  reached  the  room  I  found  the  class 
assembled.  Still  the  teacher  had  not  arrived,  and  so  all  were 
free  to  move  about.  Purposely  I  took  a  seat  at  a  distance  from 
her,  hoping  she  would,  of  her  own  free  will,  take  the  empty 
chair  next  to  me.  Occupied  for  a  little  in  conversation  with 
another,  I  did  not  notice  when  she  took  her  seat,  but  only  know 
that  when  the  recitation  began  I  found  her  by  my  side.  So,  as 
the  evenings  went  by,  we  grew  more  and  more  intimate  until 
one  night  I  escorted  her  home.  This  was  repeated  a  number  of 
times.  Her  mother  generally  met  us  at  the  door,  and  making 
me  very  welcome,  laughed,  and  joked,  and  talked  about  my 
affairs  in  a  very  flattering  way.  A  near  cut  home  passed  their 
residence,  and  frequently,  as  I  went  by,  I  found  her  mother 
about  the  yard,  or  gate,  ready  to  speak  to  me,  and  often  to  give 
me  some  little  present,  such  as  a  buneh  of  grapes,  or  an  apple; 
and  it  was  rare,  indeed,  that  I  did  not  accept  the  invitation  to 
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enter  the  house  and  sit  n  while,  which  was  sure  to  follow.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  all  the  class  went  out  for  a  horseback  ride. 
We  were  a  merry  party  as  we  dashed  along  through  the  oak 
openings,  and  finally  out  upon  the  prairie.  As  we  passed  a  farm 
house  a  dog  frightened  Miss  Patton's  horse,  and  away  it  went 
with  great  speed  down  the  road.  We  immediately  pursued,  but 
my  horse  distanced  all  and  fast  gained  upon  the  runaway,  until, 
shortly,  I  was  near  enough  to  speak  words  of  encouragement  to 
the  fair  girl,  and  finally  to  catch  the  bridle  of  her  horse  and 
stop  him.  So  did  our  acquaintance  ripen  into  a  warm  friendship, 
and  one  night,  before  the  summer  was  over,  as  I  lingered  at  her 
home  until  a  late  hour,  a  marriage  engagement  was  made.  But 
I  must  confess  that  though  I  made  the  engagement,  I  had  a 
doubt  in  my  heart  that  I  was  not  as  much  in  love  as  I  should  be. 
But  the  worst  came  when  I  told  of  my  folly  at  home.  The 
feeling  there  was  unanimous  and  bitter  against  the  match,  and  I 
soon  found  myself  in  a  storm  of  opposition. 

"  You  should  not  think  of  marrying  for  ten  years  yet,"  said 
father.  "Why,"  I  replied,  ''Mr.  Patton  was  no  older  than  I 
am  when  he  married."  "I  care  nothing  for  the  Pattons,"  re- 
torted father.  "  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  and,  moreover, 
if  you  were  of  an  age  to  marry,  that  girl  would  make  no 
suitable  wife  for  you."  "See  and  get  a  start  in  the  world  for 
yourself  first,  my  son,"  said  mother.  "  Oh,  as  for  that,"  I  re- 
plied, "Mrs.  Patton  says,  'Marry  for  love,  and  work  for 
money,'  and  I  think  that's  a  good  way."  "Oh,  you  foolish  boy," 
retorted  mother,  "don't  be  deluded  by  a  smooth  tongue.  Little 
I  thought  I  was  bringing  you  up  so  tenderly  for  the  Patton 
family.  Oh,  Donald,"  she  added,  weeping,  "I  always  hoped 
better  things  for  you,  and  my  heart  is  sore  to  see  you  throw 
yourself  away  at  the  threshold  of  life.  Take  your  father's  ad- 
vice and  mine,  and  give  the  girl  up."  And  so,  between  my  own 
fear  that  I  had  betrayed  myself  into  an  engagement  to  which 
my  heart  was  not  fully  committed,  and  the  reproaches  of  my 
friends,  I  was  far  from  being  happy.  Still,  I  determined  to  be 
faithful,  and  to  try  and  love  the  girl.  But  as  time  went  by  I 
became  fully  persuaded  that  mine  was  not  the  earnest  love  a 
husband  should  have  for  a  wife.   Feeling  in  this  way,  I  thought 
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it  right  to  tell  her,  and  did  so,  but  at  the  same  time  assured  her 
that  if  she  wished  it  I  would  still  keep  the  engagement.  But 
she  did  not  wish  it,  and  so  we  took  back  the  promises,  and  the 
rings,  and  parted  good  friends.  There  was  no  agitation,  no  ex- 
citement, in  her  manner,  and  she  was  far  less  moved  than  I  was 
when  we  parted  that  night.  The  next  day  I  felt  a  burden  off 
my  shoulders,  and  was  thankful  that  the  matter  had  ended  so 
amicably.  Father  and  mother  were  greatly  pleased,  and  were  in 
better  humor  than  I  had  seen  them  for  a  long  time.  But,  alas,  it 
was  not  over  yet.  After  a  while  one  and  another  of  her  friends 
gave  me  hints  that  she  was  suffering.  This  troubled  me  greatly. 
One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  her  mother,  urging  me  to  speak 
to  her,  and  not  avoid  her  as  I  had  been  doing,  and  that  then 
she  would  be  better  able  to  control  her  feelings,  and  conquer  her 
affection  for  me.  So  the  months  went  by  until  one  night  her 
mother  met  me,  and  pleaded  for  a  renewal  of  the  engagement. 
It  was  as  earnest  and  as  touching  a  plea  as  a  mother  ever  made 
for  a  daughter.  But  though  she  made  me  feel  badly,  I  still 
tried  to  hold  out  against  her  entreaties,  and  was  about  to  go 
away  when  she  placed  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  saying,  "Oh, 
Donald,  my  child  loves  you,  and  will  you  break  her  heart  ?  If 
you  do  not  relent  the  day  will  come  when  your  conscience  will 
upbraid  you,  and  you  will  be  miserable  !" 

O,  well-a-day,  well-a-day,  I  yielded  and  went  into  the  house, 
and  that  night  the  engagement  was  renewed.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  told  father  and  mother,  and  it  was  an  unhappy  day  at 
home.  "Father,"  I  said,  "it  has  come  to  a  point  of  honor,  and 
I  must  be  honorable."  "Well,  my  son,"  he  replied,  "I  fear  it 
will  be  a  sad  honor  for  you."  That  evening  my  sister  met  me 
at  the  garden  gate  as  I  came  home,  and,  falling  upon  her  knees, 
besought  me  to  give  the  girl  up.  But  I  was  immovable,  and 
told  her  that  if  I  died  for  it  I  would  keep  my  pledge.  My  father 
and  mother  were  the  only  members  of  our  family  present  at  the 
marriage,  as  my  brothers  and  sisters  all  refused  to  attend. 
Some  time  before  this  the  slaveholders  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  the  cruel  war  between  the  North  and  the  South 
began.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  closing  up  of  the  Southern 
market  so  affected  our   lumber   business  that  the  mill  closed 
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down,  and  I  was  thrown  out  of  employment.  And  it  was  then 
that  I  should  have  enlisted,  and  joined  the  "  boys  in  blue."  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  not  doing  so  1  committed  the  greatest 
error  of  my  life.  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  longed 
to  join  the  patriots  who  on  every  side  of  me  were  shouldering 
rifles,  and  buckling  on  swords  for  the  battle.  But  wife  and 
mother  joined  to  oppose  my  wish,  and  so  pathetically  that  I  was 
fain  to  yield.  Alas,  that  I  did.  Often  and  often  I  have  regretted 
that  I  did  not  go. 

I  think  now,  as  I  look  back,  that  I  failed  in  my  duty,  and 
deeply  I  lament  that  1  shared  not  in  battle  field  the  perils  of 
those  days. 

But  as  something  must  be  done,  and  as  I  could  get  no  employ- 
ment in  the  village,  I  determined  to  go  to  Illinois  and  seek  for  a 
public  school  to  teach.  I  was  armed  with  two  very  enthusiastic 
letters,  one  from  my  late  employer,  and  one  from  my  eldest 
brother.  After  reaching  my  destination  I  soon  found  the  county 
superintendent,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  made  known  to  him  my 
mission.  He  received  me  very  courteously,  and  carefully  read 
my  letters  of  recommendation.  Then  followed  the  examination. 
On  the  whole  I  got  along  fairly,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
me  a  certificate.  In  a  neat,  bold  hand  he  wrote  it  out,  and  with 
it  a  letter  of  recommendation,  in  which  he  said  he  had  no  doubt 
I  would  give  good  satisfaction  to  any  school  that  employed  me. 
With  much  grace  and  kindness  he  accompanied  me  to  the  door 
of  his  office  where  we  shook  hands  and  parted  never  to  meet 
again.  That  evening  I  found  some  district  school  officers  who 
were  looking  for  a  teacher.  They  received  my  application,  and 
then  began  to  question  me  about  my  experience  in  school  teach- 
ing. Of  course  I  had  to  tell  them  that  I  had  none,  when  they 
thereupon  shook  their  heads  and  said  I  wouldn't  do,  as  they 
wanted  an  experienced  teacher.  "Well,  gentlemen,"  I  replied, 
"you  will  admit  that  a  beginning  has  to  be  made  in  every  walk 
of  life,  and  if  all  schools  should  close  their  doors  to  the  novice 
how  shall  you  get  recruits,  and  by  what  test  shall  you  try  them? 
The  most  successful  in  all  occupations  were  once  but  beginners. 
Even  Napoleon  had  to  fight  his  first  battle.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding,  gentlemen,  is  in  the  eating  of  it."  This  answer  seemed 
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to  please  them,   and  without  any    further    objections    I    was 
engaged. 

My  work  was  faithfully  performed,  and  when  the  term  ex- 
pired they  urged  me  to  remain  longer,  with  an  advance  in 
salary.  But  I  declined,  and,  hastening  home,  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  East  and  enter  the  service  of  the  firm  my  brother  was 
employed  by.  Taking  my  wife  along,  I  was  shortly  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  ready  for  work.  But  instead  of  making  me  a  salesman, 
as  they  promised,  I  was  told  that  their  coffee  roaster  was  sick, 
and  that  I  would  have  to  take  his  place  for  a  time.  And  as  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  at  that  work  long,  I  went  at  it  cheerfully. 
But  as  time  passed  I  began  to  fear  that  my  employer  had  no 
higher  purpose  for  me  than  to  keep  me  at  the  furnace  roasting 
coffee.  And  I  afterwards  came  to  know,  beyond  question,  that 
he  had  deceitfully  decoyed  me  East  with  the  intention  of  making 
me  the  coffee  roaster  of  the  firm.  This  discovery  made  me  un- 
happy. And  to  add  to  the  worry,  my  wife  began  to  long  to  see 
her  mother,  who  was  in  New  England  visiting  friends.  So  I 
escorted  her  as  far  as  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  there,  put- 
ting her  on  the  train  for  Boston,  where  she  would  meet  her 
mother,  turned  back,  a  very  lonesome  man,  to  seek  my  deserted 
home.  My  work  grew  more  and  more  disagreeable  to  me.  The 
smell  of  the  coffee  was  very  severe  on  my  nerves,  while  the  heat 
of  the  room  kept  me  constantly  bathed  in  perspiration.  I  soon, 
indeed,  became  convinced  that  I  was  of  too  nervous  a  make  up 
for  the  work.  My  predecessor,  every  day  about  the  place, 
warned  me,  by  his  appearance,  of  the  fate  that  must  overtake 
me  should  I  stick  to  the  job  as  he  had.  For  fifteen  yea >s  he 
had  been  the  coffee  roaster  of  the  firm,  until,  wrecked  in  his 
nervous  system,  and  prematurely  old,  they  would  trust  him  with 
the  job  no  longer.  I  was  very  simple,  indeed,  and  that  cunning 
New  Jersey  merchant  knew  it,  but  still  not  simple  enough  to 
fall  into  the  trap  he  had  set,  or  accept  the  life  work  he  had  laid 
out  for  me.  So  one  morning  I  told  him  I  had  enough  of  the 
coffee  business,  and  resigned.  "Why,"  said  he,  with  feigned 
astonishment,  "  scores  of  young  men  would  be  too  glad  to  have 
the  job."  "Very  well,"  I  said,  "let  them  have  it,  by  all  means, 
and  I  wish  them  luck  with  it."     So  when  he  sa^*E^Ajt^  deter- 
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mined  to  quit,  he  said  he  would  seud  me  out  as  salesman,  were 
it  not  that  the  firm  had  then  more  men  on  the  road  than  the 
business  warranted.  But  to  prove  his  anxiety  to  keep  me  in  his 
employment,  he  promised  to  give  me  charge  of  a  branch  factory, 
if  I  would  find  a  suitable  location.  I  liked  this  proposition,  and 
believing  that  I  could  make  such  a  business  a  success,  I  started 
out  to  find  the  location.  After  visiting  a  number  of  places  I 
finally  went  to  Boston,  where  my  wife  was.  There  a  young  man 
of  fine  business  qualifications,  and  of  unimpeachable  character, 
offered  to  advance  one  thousand  dollars  if  I  would  join  him  in 
starting  an  independent  business.  The  thousand  dollars  was  to 
be  spent  in  buying  a  small  engine,  and  in  helping  to  pay  the 
first  bills  when  due.  He  and  I  both  thought  that,  of  course,  my 
late  employer  would  sell  us  goods  enough  on  credit  to  begin 
business  with.  A  number  of  merchants  in  Boston  encouraged 
us  to  go  ahead,  and  all  predicted  success.  So  I  started  back  to 
New  Jersey  to  report  progress. 

At  the  depot  in  Boston  I  found  a  multitude  of  sailors 
from  a  war  ship  that  was  in  the  harbor  for  repairs.  Fifty 
of  them  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  a  furlough  to  visit 
their  friends  in  that  city.  All  the  rest  were  at  the  depot  to 
see  the  New  York  lads  off  on  the  train.  They  were  a  motley 
set,  and  ranged  in  age  from  the  youth  in  his  teens  to  the 
veteran  of  sixty.  Dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  navy,  all 
looked  clean  and  neat.  Many  of  them  had  strings  around  their 
necks  from  which  hung  little  leather  bags  in  which  they  kept 
their  money.  Some  were  half  drunk,  and  nearly  all  had  been 
drinking  more  or  less.  Policemen  gathered  into  the  depot,  and 
scattered  about  through  the  crowd,  ready  to  suppress  any  dis- 
turbance that  might  break  out.  One  petty  officer  among  the 
sailors  got  up  on  one  of  the  benches  and  cried,  "  Clue  down  on 
your  gab,  boys,  and  I'll  make  a  speech  like  a  land  lubber  !  " 
This  brought  a  number  about  him.  "Boys,  do  ye  know,"  said 
he,  "  that  they  are  all  black  Republicans  in  this  Boston  ?  But 
blow  me,  they  are  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  we'll  take  the  wind 
out  of  their  sails  at  the  next  election.  If  you  want  to  be  re- 
spected in  Boston  you  must  anchor  to  a  Nigger  wench,  and  then, 
boys,  every  mother's  sou  of  them  will  doff  their  head  gear  to 
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you."  "We  will  none  of  your  Niggers,"  shouted  one.  "Down 
with  the  Niggers,"  shouted  another.  "Very  well,  then,  me 
hearties,"  continued  the  orator,  "rig  your  roarer,  and  three 
times  three  for  Little  Mac  ! "  "Aye!  aye!"  shouted  an  old 
veteran,  when  instantly  the  cheer  was  taken  up  all  over  the 
depot,  and  for  a  time  it  was  like  Pandemonium  let  loose,  as  old 
and  young  shouted,  "  Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  Little  Mac  !  "  At 
length  the  train  started,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  sailor  boys 
until  we  reached  Fall  River  and  boarded  the  boat  for  New  York. 
Taking  a  stroll  about  the  decks,  I  found  a  company  of  Vermont 
volunteers  ensconced  at  the  bow.  The  soldiers  were  all  Repub- 
licans, and  the  sailors  finding  this  out,  presently  had  their  orator 
on  an  elevation  making  a  speech  for  Little  Mac.  Seeing  there 
was  some  danger  of  a  collision  between  them,  I  went  aft  until  I 
found  a  place  of  security  from  which  I  could  view  what  was 
going  on  over  a  portion  of  the  deck.  Presently  a  sailor  came 
staggering  along  until  he  stood  under  my  place  of  concealment, 
when  he  blew  a  boatswain's  whistle,  and  quickly  a  crowd  of 
blue  shirts  pressed  around  him.  "What's  the  matter,  Ben  ?  " 
said  one.  "  I'm  blow'd,  boys,  but  it  is  matter  enough,"  replied 
Ben.  "The  land  lubbers  will  give  me  nothing  to  eat, and  Nigger 
lobsters  ran  me  out  of  the  cabin.  It's  true,  lads,  we  must  take 
Nigger  wenches  in  tow  before  the  land  sharks  will  give  us  our 
rights."  "Yes,  Ben,  but  you  have  no  quarter-deck  ticket,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  supper,"  said  another.  "Shiver  my  tim- 
bers if  this  is  not  a  cabin  pasteboard,"  replied  the  boatswain. 
"Look  at  it,  boys,"  he  added.  The  ticket  was  examined  and 
declai*ed  to  be  for  the  cabin,  because  it  was  of  a  red  color,  while 
all  the  rest  were  green.  Just  then  the  captain  of  the  boat  and 
some  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the  Vermont  volunteers 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  captain  made  his  way  to  the  side 
of  Ben  and  immediately  cried  out,  "Boys,  I  want  to  do  right  by 
you  all.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  :  When  we  get  to  New 
York  I'll  give  you  all  a  free  breakfast."  This  speech,  intended 
to  be  conciliatory,  had  the  contrary  effect,  and  enraged  the 
sailors.  "Avast  there  with  your  breakfast,  or  swinge  me  if  I 
don't  make  a  mop  out  of  you  !  "  cried  Ben.  "  To  h — 11  with 
your  breakfast,  you  land  lubber,"  theyshouted  in  chorus,  until 
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the  captain  quailed  before  them.  ''We  pay  for  our  breakfast, 
and  want  none  of  yours  1  We  want  our  rights,  that's  what  we 
want !  "  Just  then  the  noise  of  a  scuffle  and  angry  words  were 
heard,  when  boatswain  and  all  rushed  forward  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Upon  this  I  slipped  down  from  my  perch  and  went 
to  bed.  The  next  morning  I  learned  that  a  serious  fight  took 
place  between  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  that  no  one  was  killed. 
Taking  a  train  at  New  York,  a  couple  of  hours  brought  me  to 
the  office  of  the  coffee  factory,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  something 
to  say  as  I  entered  with  a  bow.  I  was  sure  that  I  had  only  to 
tell  him  of  my  Boston  arrangement  when  he  would  agree  to  it. 
But  I  was  sadly  mistaken,  and  my  hopes  were  soon,  alas,  dashed 
to  the  ground.  He  put  me  off  with  what  he  intended  to  be  sooth- 
ing, and  flattering,  saying,  "  If  you  alone  were  concerned  I  could 
trust  you,  but  that  Boston  man  is  a  stranger  to  me  and  I  have 
no  confidence  in  him."  It  was  in  vain  I  assured  him  the  young 
man's  character  was  above  suspicion,  and  that  he  could  have 
scores  of  recommendations  from  the  very  best  merchants  in 
Boston.  He  would  listen  to  nothing,  and  the  affair  fell  through. 
Much  put  about,  I  left  his  office  and  walked  aimlessly  about  the 
city  all  that  day. 

It  was  war  time,  and  on  every  hand  there  was  evidence  of 
patriotism.  Everywhere  flags  were  flying,  drums  were  beating, 
and  boys  were  singing,  "Soldier  will  you  list,  with  a  dollar  in 
your  fist  ?  "  And  there  was  plenty  of  earnest  and  solemn  singing, 
too.  From  balconies  and  open  windows  were  heard  the  songs  of 
patriotism  that  stirred  men's  souls,  and  nerved  them  for  the 
conflict.  The  very  air  seemed  to  be  impregnated  with  earnest- 
ness and  loyalty.  And  with  all  this  I  was  in  deep  sympathy. 
The  wish  of  my  heart  was  to  join  those  who  were  preparing  to 
march  to  the  field  of  battle,  but  my  promise  to  my  mother  and 
wife  restrained  me.  Mass  meetings  to  encourage  volunteering 
were  frequently  held.  The  next  morning  I  fell  in  with  a  tide 
of  people  moving  towards  the  court  house.  From  a  platform 
that  stood  out  from  the  door  a  number  of  gentlemen  addressed 
us.  The  first  to  speak  was  a  lawyer,  who,  in  the  heat  of  his 
oration,  declared  that  if  any  one  would  give  his  name  to  go  to 
the  war  that  he,  the  speaker,  would  too.     "  Here !  ' '  instantly 
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shouted  a  tipsy  man  by  my  side.  "What's  your  name?  "  called 
the  lawyer.  "Tim  Rogers!"  was  shouted  back.  "Ha  !  is  that 
you,  Tim?  "  came  from  the  platform,  "the  devil  has  got  your 
name  long  ago."  This  made  Tim  angry,  and,  with  an  oath,  he 
began  to  push  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  whip  the  lawyer. 
But  poor  Tim  was  collared  by  a  policeman,  and  dragged  away  I 
know  not  where.  The  next  speaker  was  a  clergyman,  who  in  a 
loud  voice  declaimed  against  the  rebels  in  general,  and  haughty 
Charleston  in  particular,  for  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  Standing 
by  me  there  was  an  Irishman  who,  perhaps,  observing  the  eager- 
ness with  which  I  listened,  addressed  me  as  follows  :  "Me  lad, 
are  you  thinking  to  go  to  the  war?"  "I  would  like  to,"  I  re- 
plied. "Well,  then,"  he  continued,  "sure  you  will  be  going  to 
a  slaughter  pen.  That's  where  they  kill  the  boys  entirely,  and 
all  for  the  bloody  Nagers.  The  devil  a  bit  their  speeches  will 
move  me."  At  this  point  in  his  remarks  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter was  introduced,  and  he  was  not  long  until  he  got  the  atten- 
tion of  all.  Most  eloquently  he  discoursed  on  the  privileges  of 
our  government,  the  necessity  of  union,  the  wickedness  of  se- 
cession, and  the  duties  of  patriotism.  He  advocated  not  only  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  but  the  destruction  of  slavery  for- 
ever. He  told  of  a  serpent  darting  on  a  traveler,  and  twisting 
itself  about  his  person.  His  comrade  stands  by  with  club  in 
hand.  "What  shall  he  do?''  he  cried  with  startling  effect. 
"Shall  he  stamp  on  its  tail,  or  smite  on  the  head?"  "  On  the 
head !  on  the  head !  "  I  hear  you  say.  "  Behold,  then,  gentle- 
men, the  monster  reptile,  slavery,  coiled  about  American  insti- 
tutions, until  it  is  ready  to  send  its  fangs  into  the  life  of  the 
nation,  and  blast  forever  the  hope  of  the  world  !  What  shall  we 
do?"  he  asked  again,  "  stand  idly  by  and  let  it  have  its  will? 
Nay,  verily.  AVhat  then  ?  Shall  we  smite  it  a  little  on  the  tail  ? 
Nay  !  nay  !  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  strike  it  on  the 
head,  and  let  it  die  forever.  To-day  it  dares  us  to  the  conflict, 
and  if  I  read  your  faces  rightly  it  will  rue  the  day  it  challenged 
American  freemen  to  battle."  The  eloquence  of  the  speaker 
was,  indeed,  very  thrilling.  The  Irishman  exclaimed  when  he 
ended,  "Begorra,  he's  right!  the  country  must  be  saved!" 
Still,  to  the  invitation  of  the  chairman,  "  Come  up,  men,  and  put 
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down  your  names  to  defend  the  old  flag  !  "  no  one  responded. 
So  a  fourth  speaker  stepped  out  of  the  court  house  and  stood 
upon  the  platform.  He  was  tall,  of  splendid  physique,  and 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  Dressed  in  a  major's  uniform,  he 
looked  every  inch  a  soldier,  as  quietly  and  modestly  he  began 
his  speech.  "I  am  not  an  orator,"  he  said,  "and  cannot  talk  to 
you  with  the  eloquence  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me.  I  can  only  tell  you  a  plain,  blunt  story.  Men,  you  all  knew 
my  father,  who,  though  gray  headed,  was  with  the  first  volun- 
teers that  answered  the  President's  call.  Many  of  you  saw 
him  march  down  this  street  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  on 
the  day  he  left  for  Washington.  But  we  shall  see  him  no  more, 
for  he  fell  like  a  true  soldier,  and  went  up  under  the  stars 
and  stripes  to  join  the  heroes  who  are  in  camp  above.  But 
this  we  were  long  in  learning.  After  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  we  heard  nothing  from  him.  At  length  I  went  to 
Washington  in  search  of  him.  I  found  a  remnant  of  his  regi- 
ment, but  nowhere  learned  of  him.  He  had  been  last  seen  on 
the  battle  field  urging  his  men  to  rally.  At  length  in  a  hospital 
I  found  his  servant,  but  so  sick  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  to 
me.  I  watched  over  the  poor  fellow,  and  when  I  had  nursed 
him  back  to  life,  he  told  me  how  my  father  was  murdei'ed. 
After  the  battle  was  lost  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  and 
fell  severely  wounded,  and  there  the  rebels,  rushing  over  the 
field,  found  him.  Two  dastardly  cowards,  after  first  taunting, 
cursing,  and  robbing  the  hero,  ran  him  through  with  their  bayo- 
nets. When  the  assassins  were  gone  that  faithful  servant  crept 
out  of  his  hiding  place,  and,  with  a  shovel  that  he  found  in  a 
shanty  close  by,  dug  a  grave,  and  there,  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  he  laid  the  old  soldier  to  rest.  No  service  was  read,  no 
volley  was  fired,  but  alone,  and  sorely  wounded,  the  devoted 
servant  wept  by  the  side  of  the  grave  until  the  break  of  day. 
There  he  was  found  by  some  of  our  men  and  helped  away  to  a 
place  of  safety.  It  was  weeks  after  I  discovered  him  before  he 
could  leave  the  hospital,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  he  took  me  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  laid  him.  It  was  evening  ;  the  sun  had 
set,  and  here  and  there  a  star  could  be  seen  in  the  sky.  I 
said  to  him,  'Are  you  sure  that  this  is  the  spot  where  my  father 
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lies? '  and  he  said,  'I  swear  it !  '  Then,  men,  I  knelt  on  that 
poor  grave,  and  looking  up  to  the  stars  on  high,  I  swore  I  would 
have  revenge.  Oh,  men  !  hear  me  !  I  am  no  orator,  but  this  I 
tell  you  :  if  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  lead  you  where  our 
country  needs  us,  where  swords  flash,  bullets  whistle,  and  can- 
nons roar."  He  ceased,  and  the  Irishman  by  my  side  was  the 
first  of  a  stream  of  men  that  eagerly  pressed  to  the  platform,  and 
enlisted  for  the  war. 

When  the  roll  was  called  it  was  found  that  James  Brown,  an 
editor,  was  among  the  enlisted.  He  was  a  popular  man,  and 
many  at  once  objected  to  his  going,  saying,  that  the  pen  was 
mightier  than  the  sword,  and  that  he  could  do  more  good  at 
home  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  he  replied  that  he  had 
long  enough  urged  others  to  enlist,  and  as  the  country  could 
not  be  saved  without  soldiers,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  the 
ranks  and  set  an  example.  So  when  they  could  not  persuade 
him  from  going  he  was  made  a  captain.  On  the  day  he  left  for 
Washington,  "coming  events  casting  their  shadows  before," 
filled  him  with  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  company  had  boarded  the  train,  and  he  was  about  to 
follow,  when  suddenly  turning  round,  he  addressed  the  friends 
he  had  just  bade  farewell,  saying  :  "  I  feel  that  I  will  never  see 
this  city  again,  and  that  I  bid  farewell  to  its  familiar  scenes  for- 
ever." There  was  something  so  impressive  in  his  manner,  and 
words,  that  all  the  .  gentlemen  to  whom  he  spoke  immediately 
urged  him  to  resign,  saying,  "  It  is  your  duty  to  your  country 
and  your  family  to  work  at  home."  But  he  could  not  be  moved 
from  his  purpose,  and  went  on  to  Washington,  where  his  regi- 
ment was  immediately  armed,  and  pushed  to  the  front  to  aid  in 
repelling  a  rebel  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  reaching  the 
battle  field  the  regiment  was  directed  to  take  position  under 
cover  of  a  hill.  Within  an  hour  an  orderly  galloped  up  with 
orders  for  the  regiment  to  climb  the  hill  and  repel  the  enemy 
who  was  advancing  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  when  the  top 
was  reached  the  terrible  fire  that  swept  the  brow  threw  the  men 
into  confusion,  and  they  retreated  pell  mell  down  again.  In  the 
rally  of  the  soldiers  no  officer  was  as  energetic  as  Captain  Brown 
and  when  the  brow  was  again  reached  he  gallantly  ran  on  in 
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'  advance,  and  mounting  a  fence,  waved  his  sword  and  urged  the 
soldiers  to  the  battle.  But  before  they  reached  him  a  bullet 
pierced  his  heart  and  he  was  instantly  killed.  So  did  his  sad 
forebodings  come  true,  and  so  did  the  brave  patriot  die  for  his 
country.  Just  three  weeks  from  the  day  he  enlisted  his  remains 
were  brought  back,  and  buried  with  all  the  honors  that  the 
grieving  people  could  bestow. 

But  to  return  to  my  story  :    As  I  was  passing  down  the  street 
after  the  mass  meeting,  I  was  hailed  by  a  clerk  who  told  me  that 

Mr.  wanted  to  see  me  at  the  coffee  factory.  I  was  cordially 

greeted  at  the  office,  and  after  some  talk  it  was  determined  that 
I  should  try  Leroy,  and  the  promise  was  made  that,  should  I 
find  a  suitable  store  to  rent,  goods  and  all  things  necessary  to 
start  a  business  would  be  immediately  forwarded  to  me.  Now, 
so  plausible  was  the  man  in  his  address  that  I  implicitly  confided 
in  his  promise,  and,  after  sending  to  Boston  for  my  wTife,  we 
set  to  work  to  sell  our  furniture  and  prepare  for  the  West.  This, 
indeed,  I  was  the  more  willing  to  do, as  my  father  had  moved  to 
a  town  in  Canada  about  thirty  miles  from  Leroy.  All  things 
ready,  we  started  for  the  West  and  were  soon  at  father's  home. 
The  next  afternoon  found  me  in  Leroy,  where,  after  some 
tramping  through  the  city,  I  found  a  very  suitable  place  for 
business.  The  rent  wras  not  high,  and  I  immediately  secured 
the  store  for  one  year  by  paying  thirty  dollars  clown.  Every- 
thing ready,  I  wrote  East  and  urged  promptness  in  forwarding 
the  goods.  But  days  passed  and  no  answer.  Again  I  wrote,  and, 
reminding  him  of  the  expense  I  W'as  at,  and  assuring  him  of  fine 
business  prospects,  begged  that  the  goods  wrould  be  sent  without 
further  delay.  By  this  time  I  had  a  presentiment  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  looked  anxiously  for  a  reply.  At  length  a  letter 
long  enough  for  a  pamphlet  came.  The  first  two  sheets  were 
filled  with  flattering  assurances  of  his  confidence  in  my  intelli- 
gence and  probity,  after  "which  followed  an  elaborate  essay  on 
the  dangers  attending  any  increase  of  business  until  the  war 
was  over.  Since  I  saw  him  the  army  had  met  with  a  repulse, 
and  that,  he  thought,  made  the  issue  of  the  war  so  doubtful  that 
he  was  forced  to  alter  his  mind  about  the  enterprise.  Following 
this  w^as  an  advice  to  find  something  to  do  in  the  meantime,  and 
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finally  a  promise  that  when  the  proper  time  came  he  would 
start  the  branch  factory  and  place  me  in  charge.  To  aid  me  in 
getting  a  situation  he  sent  a  letter  of  recommendation  full  of 
praise.  I  was  bitterly  disappointed,  grieved  and  enraged.  After 
tearing  up  the  letter  and  madly  trampling  it  under  my  feet,  I 
walked  my  room  in  a  sad  state  of  mind.  Alas,  it  was  a  sorrowful 
night  I  spent  at  that  hotel.  Ashamed  to  return  to  my  father's 
home  with  the  story  of  my  disappointment,  I  determined  rather 
to  go  to  Chicago  and  seek  a  situation.  Accordingly,  after  writ- 
ing a  note  to  my  wife  and  parents  I  took  a  train  for  that  city, 
and  arrived  there  the  next  morning.  Leaving  my  satchel  at  a 
hotel,  I  started  out  to  make  inquiries,  and  a  sorry  business  I 
found  it.  There  was  a  rush  of  work  on  every  hand,  and  yet 
none  for  me.  Business  fairly  thundered  through  the  streets  of 
the  great  city,  and  filled  me  with  a  desire  to  get  a  place  some- 
where in  its  ranks.  Everybody  was  at  work,  everybody  was  busy, 
and  the  fact  of  my  having  no  employment  made  me  an  object  of 
suspicion.  I  visited  every  place  there  was  any  hope  of  getting 
any  kind  of  honest  employment.  A  few  received  me  courteously 
enough,  but  generally  I  was  met  with  much  indifference.  Some 
would  not  even  lift  their  heads  to  look  at  me  before  hurling  back 
"  No,  sir,"  to  my  eager  inquiries.  I  made  out  some  days  to  get 
through  without  spending  more  than  twenty -five  cents  for  food. 
I  was  determined  I  would  not  fail  for  the  want  of  economy  and 
self-denial.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  sight  of  fresh  viands  on 
the  window  of  a  restaurant  overcame  me  one  day,  and  I  went  in 
with  the  fixed  purpose  of  having  one  "  square  meal."  I  called 
for  pigs  feet,  bread  and  butter,  doughnuts,  coffee  and  pie.  How 
those  pigs  feet  disappeared  !  It  was  a  feast.  But  the  conse- 
quence ?  Yes,  that  came  afterwards.  That  night  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  die.  Well,  the  morning  brought  me  relief,  and  I 
started  out  again.  This  day,  by  the  advice  of  father,  from  whom 
I  had  received  a  letter,  I  called  on  a  minister  and  asked  his  in- 
fluence. He  was  cordial,  and  sent  me  to  a  man  who  offered  me 
a  place  at  twenty  dollars  a  month  and  board  A  gentleman  who 
was  standing  by  and  heard  our  conversation  beckoned  me  aside 
and  said,  "  I  am  buying  out  a  plant  in  Minnesota,  and  will  be 
ready  to  go  to  work  in  six  weeks.    Now,  if  you  can  show  me 
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satisfactory  credentials,  and  if  my  work  suits  you,  I  can  do  far 
better  by  you  than  this  grocery  man."  That  evening,  after  learn- 
ing that  the  gentleman  was  an  upright  merchant,  I  showed  him 
my  credentials  and  frankly  told  my  story.  Now,  the  business  he 
was  about  to  engage  in  was  mill  work,  with  a  store  attached,  and 
was  the  same  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to,  a  fact  that  made  him 
eager  to  engage  me  from  the  moment  he  accidentally  heard  me 
telling  the  grocery  man  about  my  previous  employment. 

"I  will  give  you,"  said  he,  "  seventy -five  dollars  a  month  for 
the  first  year,  and  will  be  ready  for  you  in  six  weeks."  I  im- 
mediately accepted  the  offer,  and  after  seeing  the  grocery  man 
and  finding  that  he  would  not  employ  me  for  the  six  weeks  inter- 
vening, I  determined  to  take  a  run  home.  I  reached  Leroy  that 
evening,  and,  wishing  to  save  my  fare  at  a  hotel  that  night,  and 
my  fare  in  the  stage  the  next  morning,  I  set  out  to  walk  to  my 
father's  home,  over  thirty  miles  distant.  This  was  not  much  of 
a  hardship,  as  there  was  good  moonlight,  and  an  excellent  road 
most  of  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Tells  what  befel  me  on  the  journey  ;    Footpads  ;    The 

GOOD    SAMARITAN  ;    BURGLARS  ;    An    ALARM  ;   The  RESCUE 

of  Bess  ;  Another  disappointment  ;  Teaches  again  ; 
In  charge  of  a  store  ;  Gypsy  women  ;  Betrothed  to 
Bess  ;  Catching  a  thief  ;  Lord  De  Carnes  ;  Kate 
Graham. 

Leaving  my  satchel  at  a  hotel,  I  started  out  to  find  the  ferry 
for  Canada.  Now  at  that  time  in  the  history  of  Leroy  robberies 
were  of  common  occurrence.  Hoodlums  haunted  back  streets 
and  alleys,  and  brought  many  honest  people  to  grief.  Cheerfully 
whistling  a  patriotic  tune,  I  hurried  down  Fourth  street  toward 
the  ferry .  But  suddenly,  as  I  passed  a  dark  alley,  I  was  set  upon  by 
footpads.  They  came  at  me  from  behind,  and  before  I  knew 
what  had  happened,  I  was  rushed  into  the  alley  and  flung  upon 
my  back.  In  this  position  two  tried  to  hold  me  while  a  third 
attempted  to  go  through  my  pockets.  But  as  soon  as  I  realized 
what  had  befallen  me  I  resolved  that  they  would  not  have  my 
money,  for  well  I  knew  I  would  need  it.  With  this  resolution 
there  came  a  tug  of  war.  At  length  I  forced  my  way  to  my 
feet,  and,  though  repeatedly  struck  with  a  sand  bag,  succeeded 
in  shaking  the  ruffians  off,  and  with  a  dash  I  was  out  of  the 
alley,  and  shortly  on  the  ferry  boat,  which  was  only  about  a 
block  away.  As  I  rushed  out  of  the  alley  I  heard  one  ruffian 
say,  "  D — n  him  !"  and  another,  "Hain't  you  got  it,  Jack  ?  " 
No,  the  villains  missed  it  that  time.  My  watch  and  my  money 
were  safe,  but  I  was  very  nervous  from  the  shock,  and  sore  all 
over  from  the  blows  and  struggle.  I  took  a  seat  on  the  deck, 
and  was  thinking  the  matter  over  when  a  gentleman  addressed 
me  and  inquired  if  I  felt  sick,  as  I  looked  very  pale.  I  told 
him  what  had  occurred,  and  when  we  reached  Canada  he 
invited  me  to  his  home  to  have  my  coat  sewed,  and  to  take  a 
rest.     Both  he  and  his  wife  were  very  kind  and  urged  me  to 
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remain  with  them  all  night,  but  I  declined,  and  after  my  coat 
was  mended  started  on  my  way.  The  hope  of  finding  all  well  at 
home,  and  the  thought  of  my  situation  in  the  West,  made  me 
very  happy,  as  I  trudged  along  reciting  poems,  and  whistling 
Yankee  Doodle.  Twenty-five  miles  were  left  behind,  but  the 
few  that  remained  led  through  a  swamp  that  wild  beasts  were 
said  to  haunt.  The  moon  had  disappeared  below  the  horizon , 
and  I  missed  her  genial  company,  while  a  clouded  sky  and  the 
dense  forest  made  the  way  so  dark,  and  lonely,  that  I  confess 
I  did  feel  a  little  uneasy  as  I  left  the  main  road  and  turned 
into  this  forest  by-way.  However,  armed  with  a  club  that  I 
picked  up,  I  pushed  on.  But  I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I 
heard  loud  talking  and  the  rumbling  of  a  wagon  in  advance  of 
me.  A  large  stump  stood  on  the  wayside  and  behind  it  I  con- 
cealed myself  as  the  wagon  and  its  occuj^ants  approached. 
"Didn't  we  have  the  fun,  boys?"  said  one  of  them  "Hand 
me  over  that  bottle,  Bill,"  said  another.  "Let  me  have  a  swig," 
said  a  third,  and  after  a  pause,  "Here's  to  Betty  Jenkins,  the 
Queen  of  the  dance."  "  You  be  hanged  !  "  said  another.  With 
this  the  hind  wheels  struck  the  stump  behind  which  I  lay  con- 
cealed, and  with  such  force  that  one  of  the  men  was  thrown  out 
and  lay  sprawling,  and  cursing,  on  the  ground  not  a  yard  from 
me.  But  it  was  so  dark ,  or  else  he  was  so  drunk,  that  he  did  not 
see  me,  and  soon  he  climbed  back  into  the  wagon,  and  they  drove 
off,  while  I  got  up  and  moved  on  my  way.  But  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  I  came  suddenly  into  collision  with  some  one 
advancing  towards  me.  "Who's  dare?"  he  shouted.  "And  who 
are  you  ? "  I  replied.  I  thought  by  his  voice  that  he  was  a  col- 
ored man,  and  I  could  make  out  that  he  had  a  gun  upon  his 
shoulder  with  something  like  chickens  dangling  from  it.  He 
was  evidently  more  frightened  than  I  was,  and  throwing  down 
the  chickens  he  leveled  the  gun  at  me.  "Don't  shoot !  I'm  not 
going  to  hurt  you  !  "  I  cried.  "  Well,  what  you  do  hare  ?  "  he 
answered.  "  I'm  going  to  Knoxville,  where  my  father  lives,"  I 
replied,  adding,  "  Good  night,"  and  away  I  went.  Two  miles 
farther  on  I  came  to  where  tramps,  or  somebody,  had  made  a 
fire  of  logs,  and  I  sat  down  by  the  heat  of  the  smouldering 
pile  to  rest.   Presently   I  heard  some  talking,  and  not  caring 
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to  have  another  gun  pointed  at  me,  I  stepped  noiselessly  into  the 
thick  underbrush  and  hid  behind  a  tree.  The  talking  ceased, 
but  the  footsteps  advanced  until  the  fire  was  reached.  Peeping 
out  between  the  brush,  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which 
they  had  stirred  up  into  a  blaze,  two  men.  One  was  sitting  on  a 
log,  and  the  other  standing  up  lighting  his  pipe.  The  light  was 
so  strong  that  I  could  see  them  very  well,  and  they  were  both 
bad  looking  men.  One  of  them  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "You 
are  right,  Dick,  there  is  boodle  for  the  try."  "Yes,  and  there 
is  only  that  d — d  dude  to  take  care  of,  once  we  get  in,''  said  the 
other.  "  Dick,  say  we  fix  for  to-morrow  night,  and — "  But 
before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  a  twig  snapped  under  my 
foot,  and  instantly  he  was  silent.  Presently,  however,  a  couple 
more  twigs  snapped  under  the  other  foot.  "  If  you  are  the 
devil,  take  that  !  "  said  one  of  the  ruffians  as  he  fired  his  revolver 
into  the  bushes.  Alarmed  for  my  life,  I  crouched  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tree,  but  presently  one  said,  "  Come  on  Bill,"  and 
they  went  on  their  way,  while  I  soon  after  crept  out,  and,  push- 
ing on  in  the  opposite  direction,  wondered  what  would  happen 
next.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  until  I  heard  a  rooster  crow,  and 
saw  by  the  dawn  of  the  morning  a  clearing  a  little  in  advance, 
and  then  I  knew  I  was  almost  through  the  swamp.  A  log  lay 
along  the  roadside,  and  I  sat  down  to  have  a  moment's  rest.  But 
I  was  not  long  seated  when  I  saw  a  great  beast  slowly  creeping 
up.  My  first  impulse  wap  to  climb  a  tree  and  so  escape  what  I 
supposed  to  be  a  bear.  This,  however,  I  could  not  do  without 
crossing  a  ditch  too  wide  to  jump,  and  too  miry  and  deep  to 
wade.  What  then  ?  Run  back  the  way  I  came?  No,  I  was 
so  tired  the  beast  would  be  sure  to  catch  me.  These  thoughts 
flashed  through  my  mind  in  the  time  it  took  to  rise  to  my  feet 
and  grasp  my  club.  So  I  stood  my  ground,  and  with  club  aloft 
awaited  the  attack.  On  came  the  beast,  another  step,  and  the 
club  descends,  when  suddenly  it  recognized  my  presence  and 
halted.  The  halt  was  but  momentary,  and  like  a  flash  it  turned 
with  a  grunt  and  fled.  The  creature  was  a  solitary  pig  taking 
a  walk,  perhaps  in  search  of  the  early  worm.  Possibly  the 
reader  has  never  recognized  music  in  a  pig's  grunt.  Well,  if 
you  had  been  in  my  place  that  night  you  might  have  thought  it 
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as  charming  as  the  harp  of  David.  The  fright  over,  I  hastened 
to  get  out  of  the  swamp,  and  escape  any  more  adventures 
that  might  be  lying  in  wait  for  me.  The  sun  was  well  up 
when  I  reached  home,  where  I  met  a  warm  welcome,  and  found 
all  as  well  as  I  expected.  After  resting  a  while  I  felt  so  stiff 
and  sore,  not  only  from  the  long  walk,  but  also  from  the  battle 
with  the  footpads,  that  I  could  scarcely  move.  The  next  day,  as 
I  sat  at  the  door,  I  thought  I  recognized  a  man  that  was  coming 
up  the  street.  And  when  he  came  nearer,  lo,  it  was  the  ruffian 
that  I  saw  light  his  pipe  in  the  swamp,  and  that  fired  his  pistol 
at  me.  After  he  passed  I  followed  until  I  saw  him  enter  a 
saloon,  when  I  hastened  to  find  an  officer  to  whom  I  pointed  him 
out.  And  so  effectually  was  he  watched,  that  that  night  the 
ruffian  and  his  partner  were  captured  after  they  had  broken 
into  the  dude's  store. 

Less  than  a  mile  from  father's  home  one  of  the  great  lakes 
threw  up  its  waters  on  a  sandy  shore.  There  was  a  narrow  lane, 
enclosed  by  hedges,  leading  down  to  the  strand.  Along  the 
beach  dwarfish  fir  and  small  cedar  trees  grew  plentifully  for  a 
few  miles,  making  many  a  sheltered  retreat,  and  cozy  nook,  from 
which  the  lake,  and  the  ships  sailing  by,  could  be  viewed  with 
pleasure.  Often,  in  the  company  of  my  wife  and  sisters,  I 
strolled  down  the  lane  and  wandered  along  the  shore  in  the  shade 
of  the  evergreen  trees.  One  day  as  we  were  enjoying  ourselves 
sitting  under  a  cluster  of  little  cedars,  we  were  startled  by  a 
shout  as  from  some  one  in  great  distress.  The  cry  continued, 
and  we  were  soon  all  on  our  feet.  My  wife  grasped  me,  exclaim- 
ing, "Don't  go,  Donald  !  don't  go  !"  But  I  could  not  hear  such 
cries  without  making  an  effort  to  know  what  they  meant.  So 
with  my  wife  still  clinging  to  me,  and  followed  by  my  sisters,  I 
hastened  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  outcry.  Presently  we  were 
in  sight  of  a  young  woman  in  the  hands  of  two  tramps,  with 
whom  she  was  struggling  desperately.  So  engaged  were  the 
ruffians  in  the  brutal  assault,  that  they  neither  saw  nor  heard 
us  until  we  were  upon  them.  The  moment  my  wife  saw  the 
peril  of  the  woman  and  realized  what  her  assailants  were  attempt- 
ing, she  cried,  "  Oh,  save  her,  Donald,  save  her !  "  This  cry 
startled  the  tramps,  and  looking  up  they  saw  us,  when  whiz  went 
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a  stone  from  ray  hand  aimed  at  one  of  them.  But  it  was  a  miss, 
and  with  better  aim  I  flung  a  second  and  knocked  him  over. 
His  companion,  however,  immediately  attacked  me,  and  with 
such  violence  that  I  was  flung  down,  though  I  dragged  my  assail- 
ant with  me.  As  we  struggled  upon  the  ground  my  wife  and 
sisters  attacked  him  furiously  and  soon  tore  him  from  me,  though 
not  until  he  had  knocked  my  sister  Lou  down  with  a  blow.  The 
sight  of  my  sister  lying  still  as  death  enraged  me,  and  I  went  at 
him  with  such  a  rush  that  he  soon  lay  sprawling  on  the  ground, 
Avhere,  with  the  aid  of  my  wife  and  sister,  I  tied  his  hands  and 
he  was  our  prisoner.  The  first  words  the  ruffian  spoke  he  ad- 
dressed to  me,  saying,  "  D — n  you,  you  couldn't  take  me  only 
for  the  women  !  "  My  reply  was,  "  Say  another  word,  and  I'll 
kill  you,  you  scoundrel !"  By  this  time  his  mate  had  recovered, 
and'hastening  to  his  feet  fled  out  of  sight.  My  sister,  too,  was 
again  on  her  feet,  though  she  looked  very  pale.  We  were  now 
an  excited  party,  I  holding  the  ruffian,  with  the  four  women 
pressing  closely  around  us.  My  wife,  very  weak  on  account  of 
her  illness,  was  unable  to  bear  the  excitement  and  fainted,  but 
after  sister  Maggie  bathed  her  face  with  a  cup  of  water  she 
was  all  right  again. 

The  young  woman  we  rescued  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
McDougall,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  man  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. She  was  a  brave  girl,  and  often,  against  the  advice  of  her 
father,  visited  the  beach  alone.  This  was  my  first  introduction 
to  her,  and,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  we  became  well  acquainted 
afterwards.  She  was  now  in  a  sad  plight,  indeed.  Her  face 
was  bleeding,  and  her  dress  so  badly  torn  that  her  limbs  were 
exposed.  But  she  did  not  appear  to  notice  her  apparel,  and 
thanked  us  over  and  over.  My  sisters,  however,  quickly  took 
her  aside,  and,  after  sharing  their  garments  with  her,  she  was 
more  presentable.  We  now  set  off  for  the  village.  Our  prison- 
er's face  was  black  with  rage,  and  he  scowled  on  us,  and  cursed 
us  as  we  moved  along.  Once  he  stopped,  and  swore  that  he 
would  go  no  farther.  But  I  threatened  him  with  a  club,  which 
I  had  by  this  time  secured,  if  he  would  not  proceed.  He  knew 
his  crime  was  a  grave  one,  and,  as  we  approached  the  village, 
he  became  desperate,  and,  suddenly  wrenching  his  hands  free, 
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flung  himself  over  the  fence,  and  fled  towards  the  beach.  See- 
ing that  despair  gave  wings  to  the  fugitive  I  did  not  pursue,  but 
instead  hastened  to  the  village,  and  giving  notice  to  an  officer 
he  mounted  a  horse  and  captured  him.  After  a  time  he  was 
tried  and  sent  to  prison,  but  for  how  long  I  do  not  remember. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  I  must  go  to  work  in  Min- 
nesota. But  one  night  I  received  a  letter  from  my  employer 
with  the  unwelcome  tidings  that  he  had  failed  to  secure  the 
plant,  as  the  man  he  was  buying  from  broke  his  engagement. 
Words  cannot  tell  how  sorely  I  was  disappointed  b}7  this  news. 
For  a  few  days  I  was  in  a  stupor,  and  wandered  about  alone. 

But  before  the  week  was  out  the  principal  of  the  village 
school  called  one  evening  to  ask  me  to  take  his  place,  and  his 
salary,  for  three  months,  while  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
country.  • 

At  this  occupation  I  soon  found  my  yearning  after  knowledge 
once  more  revived,  and  all  my  spare  time  was  spent  at  study. 
But  another  trouble  was  now  fast  approaching.  Since  the  day 
we  had  the  conflict  with  the  tramps,  my  wife's  ailments  seemed 
to  increase  rapidly.  Still  her  physician  did  not  fear  immediate 
danger.  One  day  she,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  were  sitting 
around  the  hearth,  where  they  had  made  a  little  fire,  for  the 
evening  was  cool,  when  a  Gypsy  woman  came  in  and  proposed  to 
tell  their  fortunes.  But  when  they  declined  her  offer  she  in- 
dignantly scowled  upon  them  until  her  eyes  fell  upon  my  wife, 
who  was  looking  thin  and  pale,  as  people  do  who  have  consump- 
tion. For  a  moment  the  hag  fastened  her  gaze  upon  her,  and 
then,  with  a  grunt,  took  a  brand  from  the  fire,  and  drawing  the 
shape  of  a  coffin  on  the  hearth  stone,  pointed  to  her,  and  then 
to  the  drawing,  ominously  shaking  her  head  at  the  same  time. 
They  all  knew  that  she  was  predicting  the  death  of  the  sick 
woman,  and  it  made  them  very  angry.  My  brother  quickly  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  taking  her  by  the  shoulder,  hurried  her  to  the 
door,  and  showed  her  the  way  out.  That  night  my  wife  took 
very  ill,  and  woke  me  up.  Quickly  1  called  mother,  and  then 
hastened  for  the  doctor.  But  no  physician  could  save  her,  and 
in  a  few  hours  she  was  free  from  all  trouble,  and  in  the  land  of 
peace  and  rest  forever. 
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I  felt  grieved  when  she  was  gone.  The  young  folks  of  the 
neighborhood,  however,  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  me,  now  and  again,  to  join  them  in  a  walk  to 
the  lake,  or  a  visit  to  some  neighbor.  Miss  Bess,  the  young  lady 
we  rescued  from  the  tramps,  was  foremost  in  bestowing  atten-. 
tions  upon  me.  And  those  attentions  coming  from  a  well  edu- 
cated, witty,  and  courteous  girl,  were  certainly  very  agreeable 
to  me. 

After  my  school  term  closed,  I  was  employed  by  a  merchant, 
to  take  charge  of  his  store  while  he  was  away  attending  to  some 
business.  In  the  meantime,  meeting  with  much  encouragement 
from  the  friends  of  Bess,  my  acquaintance  was  ripening  to  some- 
thing more.  Many  an  evening  I  spent  at  her  home,  and  talked 
politics,  or  played  chess,  with  her  shrewd,  Scotch,  father.  In 
politics  we  did  not  agree,  for  he  was  a  Tory,  a  follower  of 
"The  Times,"  or,  as  some  called  it,  "The  Thunderer,"  while  I 
was  an  ardent  Republican.  But,  nevertheless,  the  old  gentleman 
appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  arguing  with  me,  and  the  more  he 
excited  me,  the  better  he  appeared  to  enjoy  it.  It  was  he,  too,' 
that  first  showed  me  the  beauty,  and  power,  of  Burns'  poems. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  exquisitely  charming,  and 
touching,  than  the  lines  "To  a  Mouse;"  or,  "To  a  Mountain 
Daisy  ;"  or  the  verses  about  the  "Wounded  Hare?"  Or  what 
is  more  terrifically  sublime  than  "Bruce's  Address  to  his  Army  at 
Bannockburn  ? "  Yes,  Burns  was  a  great  poet,  and  while  he  has 
written  some  verses  that  should  not  be  published,  he  has  written 
much  else  that  touches  the  heart  of  mankind,  crowns  his  own 
brow  with  laurels,  and  endears  his  memory  to  the  world  for- 
ever. 

But,  to  return  :  Bess  accused  me  more  than  once  of  preferring 
her  father's  company  to  her  own.  And,  perhaps,  she  was  right, 
for  I  was  not  as  devoted  in  the  courtship  as  I  was  capable  of 
being.  Nor  was  she  a  girl  of  ardent,  loyal,  affection,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  she  was  naturally,  I  fear,  a  fickle  maid.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  drifted  on,  until  we  became  engaged. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  slept  one  night  at  her  father's  house, 
and  in  the  early  morning  heard  a  knock  at  my  door.  "  Who  is 
there?"  I  inquired.     "It  is  I,"  was  the  answer.     "And  who  is 
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'I'?"  I  asked.  "Bess,"  was  the  response  that  came  in  a  half 
whisper.  "  Well,  Bess,"  I  answered,  "I  am  not  up  yet,  but  if 
you  want  me,  I  will  get  up  immediately."  No  reply,  but  another 
gentle  knock.  Upon  this  I  got  up,  and  quickly  dressing,  found 
Bess  standing  demurely  at  the  door.  After  the  first  greeting- 
was  over,  she  said:  "Why,  Donald,  don't  you  know  we  are 
betrothed  now,  and  I  can  come  to  you  at  all  times  ?  "  "And  let 
me  add,  Bess,"  said  I,  "evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinketh." 

Shortly  after  this,  however,  she  began  to  bestow  special  atten- 
tions upon  an  army  officer.  Nor  was  it  long  until  there  was 
every  appearance  of  a  courtship  between  them  But,  strange 
to  say,  I  felt  not  a  pang  of  jealousy.  And  was  not  this  evidence 
that  my  feelings  for  her  were  not  those  of  love,  for  had  they 
been,  1  am  sure  her  conduct  would  have  filled  me  with  pain? 
After  a  time  I  said  to  her  one  evening:  "Bess,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  cancel  our  matrimonial  en- 
gagement ? "  After  a  momentary  embarrassment,  she  replied  : 
"All  right,  Donald,  we'll  say  its  ended." 

Still,  I  was  not  through  with  Bess,  and  for  a  time  after  there 
continued  to  be  something  novel,  and  romantic,  in  our  ways  to- 
wards each  other.  If  I  had  truly  loved  the  young  lady,  I 
doubt  not,  she  would  have  behaved  herself  better.  It  was  the 
want  of  ardor  on  my  part,  I  fancy,  that  cooled  the  flame  of  love 
in  the  bosom  of  Bess.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  still  wanted  to 
keep  a  hold  on  me,  and  again  and  again,  persuaded  me  to  spend 
an  hour,  and  an  evening,  at  her  father's  home. 

My  employment  at  the  store  was  not  hard.  I  rarely  felt  it 
necessary  to  return  to  business  after  tea.  This  gave  me  the 
evenings  to  myself,  and  I  spent  them  either  reading,  and  study- 
ing, or  in  the  company  of  young  folk.  But  one  day  I  was  told 
that  my  assistant  was  not  trustworthy.  The  next  morning  we 
tested  him,  and  in  this  way  :  Through  the  floor  over  the  store, 
we  bored  a  hole  directly  above  the  cash  box,  and  placed  a  large 
barrel  over  it.  Under  the  barrel  the  village  constable  concealed 
himself,  and,  through  the  hole  in  the  floor,  he  watched  the  store 
below.  The  trap  set,  we  left  the  shop  in  charge  of  the  lad,  and, 
going  down  the  street  a  few  blocks,  entered  another  store,  and 
watched  for  the  signal  the  constable  agreed  to  make  should  he 
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see  the  boy  in  mischief.  Before  an  hour  the  signal  appeared, 
and  hastening  back  we  confronted  the  young  thief,  and  said, 
"Give  us  that  money  you  have  just  taken  from  the  drawer." 
He  changed  color,  but  stoutly  denied  his  guilt.  So  we  took  him 
upstairs,  and  introducing  him  to  the  constable,  showed  him  the 
hole  through  which  that  officer  witnessed  his  guilt.  Upon  see- 
ing this  evidence  of  discovery,  he  was  filled  with  dismay,  and, 
trembling  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind,  confessed,  with  sobs  and  tears, 
his  sin,  and  over  and  over  declared  he  never  would  be  guilty 
again.  Determined,  he  said,  to  return  all  he  took  some  day,  he 
kept  an  account  of  the  sums  stolen,  and  in  all  they  amounted  to 
one  hundred  dollars.  On  further  questioning  him  we  found 
that  he  gave  the  money  to  his  brother  who  was  trying  to  get 
through  college,  and  who  was  led  to  believe  that  it  came  from 
the  lad's  own  wages.  The  result  was  that  after  he  promised  to 
refund  the  money,  and  pay  the  constable  a  day's  wages,  we  let 
him  off.  He  was,  however  dismissed  from  the  store,  and  his 
place  given  to  another.  But  he  became  an  honest  man,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  everybody.  Three 
years  afterwards  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  trust  him  to  any 
reasonable  extent.  His  reformation  was  thorough,  and  com- 
plete, and  so  he  prospered,  and  in  time  owned  a  store  himself. 
I  have  often  thought  that  had  we  dealt  harshly  with  him,  and 
exposed  him,  it  might  have  made  him  reckless.  I  believe  there 
is  ever  more  hope  of  reclaiming  a  novice  in  crime  by  merciful, 
rather  than  by  harsh  treatment.  I  am  aware  that  it  will  not 
always  reform  the  culprit,  but  I  think  it  should  be  always  tried. 
But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  of  the  English  stranger,  Sir 
Francis  De  Carnes,  who  in  the  early  summer  visited  our  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  a  man  physically  of  good  presence,  and 
about  forty-five  years  of  age.  His  hair  was  turning  gray,  his 
countenance  was  heavy,  and  of  a  sallow  complexion ,  while  there 
was  a  cunning  leer  in  his  bright,  black  eyes.  He  dressed  ex- 
pensively, and  with  faultless  neatness.  He  came  one  evening 
on  the  stage  that  ran  between  Berlin  and  the  village,  and,  with 
other  travelers,  put  up  at  the  hotel.  The  next  day  he  conde- 
scended to  explain  to  the  obsequious  landlord  that  he  was  an 
English  nobleman  traveling  for   pleasure.     "I  have  been  in- 
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formed,"  he  said,  "that  there  are  many  attractions  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  so  I  have  come  to  make  it  a  short  visit.  But, 
good  man,"  he  added,  "  I  request  you  to  tell  no  one  who  I  am, 
as  it  is  my  desire  to  be  known  only  as  an  humble  gentleman  of 
leisure."  But,  as  he  doubtless  expected,  the  landlord  eagerly 
told  the  story  to  his  first  customer,  and  before  night  it  went  the 
rounds  of  the  village.  From  henceforth  the  nobleman  could 
not  walk  abroad  but  he  was  followed  by  the  admiring  gaze  of 
all  the  rustics  of  the  place.  When  he  passed  a  group  of  gos- 
sipers  on  the  corner  of  the  street,  or  entered  a  store,  there  was  a 
profound  hush  until  he  was  again  out  of  hearing.  And  as  he 
walked  along  the  sidewalk,  faces  might  be  observed  at  every 
window  watching  the  great  man.  The  first  Sabbath  he  was  in 
the  village  he  visited  the  Methodist  church  and  addressed  the 
class  meeting  with  a  great  show  of  piety.  As  he  spoke  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  there  was  a  pious  drawl  in  his  voice,  and  a 
pious  rolling  of  the  eyes  until  the  pupils  devoutly  disappeared 
from  view.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  simple  people 
eagerly  welcomed  him,  and  were  very  proud  to  shake  his  hand 
and  to  talk  with  him.  "I  would  like  to  remain  here  for  a  few 
weeks,  or  perhaps  for  the  summer,"  said  he  to  them,  "  if  I  could 
only  find  a  suitable  place  to  lodge,  as  I  greatly  dislike  the  noise 
and  publicity  of  the  hotel."  "If  you  could  put  up  with  such 
accommodations  as  wTe  have,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  you  home 
with  me,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  a  wealthy  farmer.  This  invitation 
was  at  once  accepted,  and  he  was  shortly  an  inmate  of  the  beau- 
tiful mansion  of  the  Claytons,  half  a  mile  from  the  village- 
But  the  happy  home,  like  Eden  of  old,  was  that  day  invaded 
by  a  serpent  in  the  disguise  of  an  angel  of  light.  Alas,  how 
easily  victimized  were  those  kind  hearted  villagers,  so  unsus- 
pecting in  their  nature,  so  free  in  their  hospitality.  Miss  Flor- 
ence Clayton,  an  only  daughter,  a  handsome,  amiable,  and  well 
educated  maid  of  some  twenty  summers,  was  at  once  attracted 
by  the  polished  manner  and  courtesy  of  the  nobleman.  With 
her  he  took  a  walk  that  afternoon  along  the  banks  of  a  stream 
that  meandered  through  a  meadow,  and  a  romantic  grove,  and 
as  they  sauntered  along  he  talked  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  stories  of  the  Bible.     With  particular  enthusiasm  he 
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elaborated  the  story  of  Ruth,  and  extolled  the  beauty,  and 
heroism,  of  her  character,  until  his  fair,  susceptible,  companion 
was  lost  in  admiration.  "O  ma,"  she  cried  when  she  returned, 
"you  do  not  know  how  good,  and  how  wise,  Lord  De  Carnes  is. 
His  conversation  was  so  nice,  ma.  Why,  I  would  never  be 
tired  listening  to  him."  As  the  days  passed  by,  evidence  of  their 
guest's  piety  accumulated.  Now  he  was  found  at  prayer  in  the 
barn,  and  anon  behind  some  fence.  And  thus  he  established 
himself  in  the  confidence  of  those  guileless  people.  His  next 
step  was  to  make  love  to  the  daughter.  And  this  was  not  only 
welcomed  by  the  unsuspecting  maid,  but  looked  upon  with  great 
favor  by  the  old  folk.  So  the  courtship  ripened  fast,  and  be- 
fore two  weeks  the  fair  girl  was  his  affianced.  Often  he  de- 
scribed to  her  his  beautiful  castle  in  England,  with  its  gardens, 
parks,  and  servants,  and  as  often  as  he  did  she  hastened  to  re- 
peat all  that  she  heard  to  her  foolish  parents.  As  the  bird,  fas- 
cinated by  the  coiled  serpent,  draws  nearer  and  nearer  until,  at 
length,  the  death  line  is  crossed,  so  those  simple  old  folk  flut- 
tered about  this  human  serpent,  until  he  had  all  ready,  when,  lo, 
the  fangs  were  snapped,  and  they  were  caught.  The  wedding 
day  came,  and  with  it  a  distinguished  clergyman,  for  why 
should  a  great  man  be  married  by  an  ordinary  minister?  A  few 
days  after  his  marriage  he  made  some  excuse  about  his  banker 
not  sending  money,  and  then  condescended  to  ask  his  father-in- 
law  for  the  loan  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  few  days.  Of 
course  the  money  was  immediately  provided,  and  the  next  day 
the  best  team  and  carriage  were  at  his  service  to  take  his  wife  to 
Berlin  to  purchase  an  outfit  for  her  journey  to  England.  When 
they  reached  Berlin  he  left  his  wife  at  a  hotel,  and  she  never 
saw  him,  nor  the  team,  nor  the  carriage  again.  After  a  few 
days  of  suspense  and  agony  her  father  took  her  back  from  the 
city,  a  grief  stricken  girl,  to  carry  while  she  lived  a  sorrow  and 
a  bitterness  in  her  heart.  Two  detectives  started  off  on  the 
scoundrel's  trail,  but  he  escaped  them,  and  was  never  heard  of 
in  that  part  of  the  country  again.  The  team  and  carriage  were 
worth  one  thousand  dollars,  so  that  in  all  he  got  three  thousand 
dollars  from  Mr.  Clayton,  beside  ruining  the  peace  of  a  beauti- 
ful, and  beloved  child,  and  bringing  an  abiding  sorrow  to  a  once 
happy  home. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Kate  Graham,  a  Yankee  girl  from 
Illinois,  came  to  visit  her  sister  in  the  village.  She  was  a  blue- 
eyed  creature  of  bewitching  beauty.  Her  movements  were  very 
graceful,  while  her  simplicity  of  manner,  and  meekness  of  dis- 
position, were  captivating.  Her  brown  hair,  that,  unfastened, 
fell  in  wavy  wringlets  to  her  waist,  glistened  like  the  wind  tossed 
grass  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  Her  cheeks  were 
like  the  rose  in  the  early  morning,  and  her  smile  like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  on  a  dark  day.  She  was,  indeed,  a  sweet  girl,  whose 
company  was  delightful,  and  the  more  so  because  she  was  all 
unconscious  of  the  magic  power  of  her  charms.  Our  first  ac- 
quaintance happened  in  this  way  :  One  evening  I  went  down  to 
the  lake  shore  to  have  a  quiet  hour's  study.  I  was  all  absorbed 
with  a  problem  I  had  drawn  out  on  the  sand,  when  suddenly 
there  came  up  the  most  terrific  thunder  storm  I  ever  witnessed. 
I  hastened  to  get  under  the  pier  for  shelter,  but  Kate,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  out  walking,  was  there  before  me,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  her  as  she  stood  alarmed  by  the  roar  of  the  tempest, 
And  no  wonder  she  was  frightened,  for  the  wind  blew  so  fiercely 
that  some  of  the  heavy  planks  were  lifted  from  the  pier  and 
blown  out  into  the  lake.  The  rain,  too,  fell  in  torrents,  while 
the  lightning  flashed,  and  peal  on  peal  thundered  the  artillery 
of  the  clouds  until  the  very  earth  trembled.  So  Kate  and  I  met 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  storm  began  a 
friendship  that  became  of  great  interest  to  both  of  us.  Our 
common  danger  made  way  for  an  acquaintance  at  once,  and  we 
were  presently  talking  like  old  friends.  But  we  were  soon  in- 
terrupted, for  the  wind  carried  away  a  dozen  planks  from  over 
our  heads,  and  down  came  a  torrent  of  rain.  So  back  we  hurried 
until  we  again  found  shelter,  but  we  were  still  in  fear,  as  the  old 
pier  trembled  and  bent  before  the  force  of  the  hurricane.  At 
length  the  cloud  passed  over,  and  stepping  out  from  our  retreat 
we  walked  home  together,  talking  about  the  storm.  Before 
parting  she  invited  me  to  call  at  her  sister's,  which  I  did  a  few 
evenings  after.  From  that  time  on  our  friendship  ripened  fast, 
and  many  a  talk  and  many  a  walk  we  had  by  ourselves.  I  was 
not  aware,  however,  at  the  time,  that  I  was  interfering  with  the 
attentions  of  a  young  lawyer  who  wanted  to  marry  Kate,  but 
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whom  she  had  repeatedly  refused  because  she  preferred  my 
company. 

But  now  Bess  again   appears  upon  the  scene  with  a  spirit, 
when  she  found  out  I  went  so  often  to  see  Kate,  aroused  to  give 
us  trouble.  From  her  parlor  window  she  could  see  with  her  field 
glass  all  the  avenues  to  the  lake,  and  so,  I  suppose,  she  some- 
times discovered  us  when  out  for  a  walk,  and  for  her  own  fun, 
or  to  bother  us,  she  would  immediately  pursue.     Bess,  was,  in- 
deed, a  stirring  girl,  and  full  of  mischief.     Sometimes  we  would 
meet  her  alone,  while  at  other  times  she  would  have  a  party  of 
girl  friends  with  her.     When  alone  she  would  join  our  company 
and  not  leave  us  again  until  the  walk  was  over.     But  when  she 
had  a  party  of  friends  along  she  would  resort  to  many  tricks  to 
get  us  separated,  and  sometimes  succeeded.  "What  do  you  want 
to  go  with  that  Yankee  girl  for?  "  she  said  to  me  one  evening. 
"Because  she  is  charming  company,"  I  replied.    "Yes,  but  she 
is  poor,"  she  protested.     "  She  may  be  poor  in  pocket,"  I  an- 
swered, "but  she  is  rich  in  all  that  makes  a  true  woman."     "I 
don't  care,"  said  she,  pouting,  "I   don't  like  the  girl,  and  her 
folks  are  only  low  Yankees."     "Thank  you,  Miss  Bess,"  I  re- 
plied, "it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  interest  yourself  in  my  welfare, 
but  do  you   forget  that  our  little   engagement   is  canceled?" 
"No,  I  don't,"  she   quickly  answered,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
"  and  I  don't  care  a  penny  for  Major  Osborne."     "Take  care, 
Miss  Bess,  for  what   would   the  Major  think   if  he  heard  you 
talking  that  way  ?"  I  rejoined.     "  I  don't  care,"  she  replied,  "I 
hate  that  Yankee   girl   any  way."     So  did  Bess,  because  of  a 
spite  to  Kate,  give  us  all  the  annoyance  she  could.     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  Bess  had  wealth  and  rank,  and  some  superficial 
attractions  that  Kate  had  not,  but  in  beauty  of  countenance,  in 
the  grace  of  kindness,  in  unselfishness  of  heart,  and  cultivation 
of  mind,  she  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Yankee  girl.  But  as  I 
now  look  back,  realizing  that  my  attentions  to  Kate  meant  more 
to  her  than  they  did  to  me,  and  that  they  certainly  went  too  far , 
when  they  did  not  go  farther,  I  am  filled  with  pain  and  sorrow, 
and  severely  condemn  my  own  conduct.  One  evening  the  shades 
of  night  overtook  us  while  taking  a  walk  on  a  country  road. 
Our  conversation  was  first  about  books.  I  found  she  wasfamilar 
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with   Tennyson,  Longfellow,   Milton,    Goldsmith,    Burns    and 
Moore.  As  we  walked  along  she  recited  the  story  of  the  "Peri,'' 
found  in  "  Lalla  Rookh."     From  this  she  fell  to  talking  about 
her  home  in  Illinois,  and    the   beauties  of  a  prairie  landscape. 
We  were  both  feeling  happy,  and,  as  we  approached  the  village, 
sat  down   on   a  log   for  a  rest  and  a  chat,     It  was  a  lonesome 
place.     Woods  skirted  the  road  on  one  side,  and  a  half  cleared 
fallow  field  the  other.     The  light  of  the  moon  gave  a  weird  ap- 
pearance to  the   stumps   and   trees   around.     The  way  was  not 
much  traveled,  and  all  was  still  about  us  save  that  we  could 
hear  the  baying  of  some  hounds  far  away  in  the  woods.     As  we 
sat  side  by  side  I  yielded  to  an  impulse,  and  threw  my  arm  around 
Kate's  neck.     Instantly  she  grasped  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to 
her  bosom.     I  was  thrilled  by  the  fervor  of  her  touch,  and  sat 
in  silence  while  realizing  that  my  fair  companion  was  stirred 
with  deep  emotion.     Presently,  however,  I  heard  a  slight  noise, 
but  upon  looking  around  I  saw  nothing.     I  was  about  to  ask 
Kate,  who  by  this  time  was  herself  again,  if  she  had  heard  the 
noise,  when  a  queer  feeling — a  presentiment  like — came  over 
me.     So    I    quickly  glanced  round  again,  and,  lo,  this  time  I 
saw  the  face  of  Kate's  lover  gazing  out  from  behind  a  tree  a  few 
yards  away.  I  knew  him  by  his  long  beard,  and  an  oddly  shaped 
hat  that  he  wore,  though  I  did  not  see  him  more  than  a  moment, 
for  he  quickly  drew  his  head   back.     My  first  thought  was  to 
upbraid  the  man  for  his  meanness,  but  a  second  bade  me  spare 
Kate  the  scene  that  must  follow,  and  to  beware  of  stirring  up  a 
conflict  with  one   filled  with  jealousy,  and  ready,  perhaps,  for 
murder.     So  I  quietly  said,  "  Miss  Kate,  let  us  be  moving  on." 
"Yes,"  said   she,   "we  had  better,  although  it  is  very  pleasant 
here  so  near  the  lonely,  wild  woods."     So  she  stood  up,  and 
presently,  as  we  walked  on,  we  heard  a  wagon  approach.  But  we 
had  not  gone  far  when  I  looked  back  and  saw  a  man  standing  by 
the  log  upon  which  we  had  been  seated.    By  this  time,  however, 
the  wagon  was  at  hand,  and  under  cover  of  it  and  a  second  that 
followed,  we  moved  on  unmolested.   But  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  the  teamsters,  I  suppose,  we  would  have 
had  trouble  with  the  sneaking,  cowardly  lover.     The  following 
day  when  I  met  him  on  the  street,  he  neither  looked  at  me  nor 
spoke  to  me,  but  hurried  past  with  head  down. 
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But  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  feeling  manifested 
by  Kate,  made  me  pause  aud  ask  myself  what  I  meant  by  giv- 
ing her  so  much  company.  An  examination  of  my  own  heart 
alarmed  me,  for  I  found  I  had  a  feeling  for  her  that  must  not 
be  fostered  unless  I  intended  to  marry  her.  But  as  I  had  no 
thought,  after  my  affair  with  Bess,  of  marrying  any  one  just 
then,  I  resolved,  after  a  painful  struggle,  to  give  Kate's  com- 
pany up,  and  in  the  future  see  her  but  seldom.  How  trying  this 
must  have  been  to  her  I  did  not  at  the  time  realize,  but  have 
sadly  enough  since.  For  a  long  time  her  sister  continued  to  in- 
vite me  to  her  home,  but,  making  some  excuse,  I  always  declined. 
Alas,  I  grieve  to  think  of  the  shabby  way  I  acted.  The  first 
time  I  met  her  after  our  adventure  with  her  lover  was  at  a  large 
party,  where  I  had  little  to  say  to  her,  or  to  any  one.  I  felt 
that  night,  in  fact  I  knew  I  was  causing  her  pain,  but,  I  hope, 
not  more  than  I  felt  myself,  for  within  my  bosom  I  was  sup- 
pressing the  first  feelings,  the  birth,  as  it  were,  of  a  true  love. 
I  saw  her  a  number  of  times  afterwards,  but  always,  after  a  few 
words,  hurried  away  from  her  company.  So  did  I  forsake  poor 
Kate.  From  what  I  subsequently  heard,  I  believe  I  caused  her 
great  sorrow,  but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  go  unpunished,  for  so 
stupidly  trifling  with  the  affections  of  that  noble  and  true 
woman.  She  refused  to  marry  the  lawyer,  and  a  year  after- 
wards went  back  to  her  home  in  the  West,  and  I  saw  her  no 
more.  Many  years  have  gone  over  my  head  since  those  days, 
but  yet  I  find  my  heart  grows  tender,  and  sad,  as  I  pen  these 
words,  and  think  of  that  bright,  and  affectionate,  girl  that  loved 
me  long  ago.     But, 

"  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  rain'? 
Should  auld  accruaintance  be  forgot, 
And  days  o'  lang  syne?" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Tells  of  my  conversion  ;   Refuses  to   enter  the  minis- 
try ;     HOW     MY     FATHER     WAS     TREATED  ;     MlSS     MAUD 

Mansford  ;  The  slander  ;  My  visit  to  the  scoundrel 
Bangor,  and  what  came  of  it  ;  Maud  desires  mar- 
riage ;  My  first  meeting  with  Miss  Perctval  ;  Be- 
trothed ;  Treachery  ;  A  modern  Ruth. 

From  a  boy  I  am  afraid  I  would  have  quarreled  with  any  one 
that  questioned  my  honesty,  or  my  honor,  but  about  this  time  I 
began  to  feel  that  more  than  morality,  and  honor,  was  needful  to 
make  me  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  was  no  longer,  indeed, 
satisfied  with  myself,  my  ways,  and  my  doings,  and  began  to  be 
disturbed  by  an  upbraiding  conscience.  I  felt  that  I  was  a  sin- 
ner, and  longed  to  be  delivered  from  unhappy  thoughts  that 
filled  my  mind  when  reflecting  upon  God's  justice  and  my  own 
shortcomings.  I  knew  there  was  something  Christians  possessed 
that  I  did  not,  and  I  wanted  to  be  a  Christian.  I  read  the  Bible, 
attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  church,  and  devoutly  prayed 
in  private.  Still  I  was  in  darkness,  and  continued  dissatisfied 
and  restless.  In  the  reading  room  of  a  hotel  in  Leroy  I  joined 
in  conversation  one  evening  with  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who 
was  a  leader  in  a  church,  and  before  we  parted  I  told  him  what 
I  thought,  and  how  I  felt.  "My  young  brother,"  said  he,  "let 
me  advise  you  to  at  once  do  your  duty,  and  join  the  church,  and 
you  will  be  all  right."  But  as  I  sleeplessly  tossed  that  night  in 
bed,  thinking  of  a  just  God,  and  of  eternity,  I  did  not  feel  that 
duty  could  save  me.  Alas,  that  any  Christian  man  should  point 
a  poor  sinner  seeking  the  way  of  salvation,  to  duty  instead  of  to 
Christ  !  Thus  for  months  I  was  like  a  castaway  sailor,  drifting 
about  in  the  ocean,  longing  for  land,  but  sighting  none,  until 
one  Sabbath  I  heard  my  father  preach  from  the  text,  "For  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."     That  day  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  that 
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"the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  Then  it  was  that, 
making  Christ's  promises,  name,  and  work,  in  short,  Himself, 
the  ground  of  my  acceptance,  I  gave  myself  to  God,  saying, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  I  was  heartily 
welcomed  into  the  church,  and  baptized  by  my  father  in  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Nor  was  it  long  until  I  found  that  there 
was  a  general  feeling  among  the  Christians  of  my  acquaintance 
that  I  should  give  my  life  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  I  must  confess 
that  I  felt  troubled  to  learn  that  many  were  of  that  opinion ,  for  I 
not  only  thought  I  had  no  gifts  for  the  work,  but  also  felt  an 
aversion  to  it.  I  could  not,  indeed,  though  I  longed  to  do  serv- 
ice for  the  Master,  bear  the  thought  of  preaching.  I  knew  I 
possessed  energy  and  some  business  ability,  and  my  purpose  was, 
after  getting  through  the  university,  to  devote  myself  to  making 
money  with  the  intention  of  using  it  in  Christian  work.  But, 
0,  that  I  had  hearkened  to  the  counsel  of  friends  at  that  time, 
for  I  am  now  sure  that  they  were  right,  and  that,  in  disregarding 
their  advice,  I  brought  upon  myself  the  sore  discipline  I  after- 
wards underwent  before  my  stubborn  will  was  subdued.  But 
there  were  other  reasons  that  discouraged  me  from  entering  the 
ministry,  and  one  was  that  my  father,  who  was  not  only  a  true 
Christian  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  talent  and  ability  in  every 
respect,  was  too  much  neglected  by  those  who  should  have  for- 
warded him  for  Christ's  sake.  I  do  not  say  there  was  prejudice 
against  him  an  account  of  his  Irish  nationality,  nor  affirm  that 
the  poet  was  right  in  singing, 

'  For,  lukewarm  love,  or  cold  neglect, 
Is  what  a  son  of  Erin  might  expect ' — 

but  I  do  know  that  some  of  his  brethren  appeared  to  think  little 
of  his  interests.  Upon  first  going  to  Canada,  the  Secretary 
of.  the  Convention  consigned  him  to  a  little  church,  re- 
marking— though  the  salary  was  but  $300  per  annum,  with 
a  little  parsonage — "  You  can  stay  there  all  your  life."  He 
went,  and,  laboring' faithfully,  was  greatly  beloved,  not  only  by 
the  little  church,  but  also  by  the  members  of  a  strong  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  latter,  indeed, 
gave  him  liberal  donations,  and  thus  materially  increased  his 
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salary.  But,  as  soon  as  he  became  known,  the  people  brought 
him  out  of  the  obscurity  to  which  he  had  been  consigned,  and 
called  him  to  an  important  field  in  a  beautiful  town  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  There  his  salary  was  about  trebled,  and  there 
he  remained  for  eight  years,  until  he  built  np  a  strong  church. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  his  health  failed,  and,  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  people,  of  both  church  and  town,  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  work.  For  nearly  a  year  the  church  kept  the  pulpit  supplied, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  paid  him  his  salary.  But,  at  length, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  him  up,  and  very  reluctantly  engaged 
another  pastor.  After  eighteen  months,  he  recovered,  and 
accepted  the  call  of  a  promising  young  church  in  a  large  town. 
But,  alas,  this  church  was  receiving  aid  from  the  Convention,  and 
that  gave  clannish  officials  an  opportunity  to  trouble  him,  and 
when  they  could  do  nothing  else,  they  brought  the  charge  of  old 
age  against  him.  So,  though  the  church  vigorously  resented 
interference,  he  chose  to  go,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  make 
way  for  the  officials'  favorite,  who,  by  the  way,  never  did  any 
good  in  the  field.  But  a  prosperous,  independent  church,  in  a 
large,  neighboring,  town,  immediately  called  my  father,  and  there 
he  labored  with  great  acceptance,  until  he  retired  from  actual 
pastoral  service,  though  he  has  never  ceased  to  preach  the  word 
when  occasion  offers.  He  now  lives  in  a  Western  city,  where  he 
is  honored  for  his  life's  service  to  humanity,  for  his  sterling 
virtues,  for  his- faithfulness  to  duty,  his  Bible  erudition,  and  a 
kindness  of  heart  that  is  proof  against  old  age,  and  is  as  fresh  and 
confiding  to-day  as  a  boy's.  So,  esteemed,  and  loved  by  all  who 
know  him,  he  calmly  waits  for  the  last  messenger;  for  he  has 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  has  kept  the  faith,  and  a  crown  is  in 
store  for  him  on  the  other  side,  where  many  a  loved  one,  and 
many  a  soul  he  has  been  the  means  of  leading  to  Christ,  will 
meet  him  joyfully. 

"  '  Tis  evening,  and  in  the  dusk  I  am  waiting, 

Till  the  dark  Boatman,  with  soft  muffled  oar, 
Glides  o'er  the  waves,  and  I  hear  the  keel  grating, 

See  the  dim,  beckoning  hand  on  the  shore, 
Wooing  me  over  the  welcoming  river 
To  gardens,  and  homes,  that  are  shining  forever." 
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So,  the  clannishness,  which  I  could  not  help  seeing  in  my 
father's  case,  together  with  the  conviction  that  I  possessed  no 
special  talent  for  the  pulpit,  made  me  make  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  not  be  a  minister.  But,  though  I  rejected  the  thought 
of  preaching,  I  did  desire  an  education,  and  shortly  after  I  was 
baptized,  I  gave  up  business  and  entered  a  collegiate  institute. 
While  home  once  during  a  vacation  season,  we  had  a  visit  from 
Miss  Maud  Mansfield,  a  lady  whose  acquaintance  I  had  formed 
some  time  before.  She  was  a  buxom  lass,  of  fair  complexion, 
beaming  eyes,  heavy  brown  hair,  and  thoughtful  ways.  A  true 
Christian,  a  faithful  worker  in  the  church,  and  liberal. in  its 
support,  she  was  highly  esteemed  by  Christian  people.  She 
was  a  woman, also,  of  business  habits,  and  self-reliant  disposition. 
About  eight  years  my  senior,  I  accepted  her  sympathy  and 
attention  in  the  spirit  I  would  had  they  been  given  by  an  aunt, 
or  an  elder  sister.  So  it  was  that  I  often  escorted  her  here  and 
there,  but  never  with  a  thought  beyond  friendship.  But  her 
purpose  and  feelings,  I  afterwards  sorrowfully  learned,  were 
quite  different.  Once  before  my  conversion,  I  was  attending  a 
Sabbath  School  pic-nic.  Miss  Maud  was  there,  and  invited  me 
to  walk  with  her,  remarking,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 
We  wandered  down  a  lane  and  sat  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree.  It  was  a  good  place  to  make  love.  A  little  brook  ran 
murmuring  by  at  our  feet,  bees  were  humming  around  the 
clover,  birds  were  singing  their  sweetest  songs,  and  the  air  was 
fragrant  with  the  sweet  smell  of  blossomed  orchards  hard  by. 
But  if  soft  eyes  did  speak  love,  other  eyes  were  dumb  and 
answered  not.  I  waited  some  time  to  hear  what  she  had  to  tell 
me,  but,  as  her  mind  appeared  to  be  upon  other  things,  I  got  up, 
saying,  "We  must  not  delay  here  too  long,  or  else  the  pic-nic 
will  be  dismissed."  So  she  got  up  and  we  walked  slowly  back 
together.  When  we  reached  the  people  they  were  disbanding, 
and,  unhitching  her  horse  and  helping  her  into  her  buggy,  I 
saw  her  drive  away  leaving  me  still  in  ignorance  as  to  what  she 
had  to  tell  me. 

Such  were  the  facts,  and  now  we  will  see  what  mean  men 
made  out  of  them;  In  the  neighborhood  there  lived  one  Captain 
Perkins,  who  had  twice  sought  the  hand  of  Maud  in  marriage, 
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and  had  twice  been  refused.  Now  this  man,  observing  us  go 
down  the  lane,  hastened,  with  two  companions,  by  a  way  that 
concealed  them  from  our  view,  until  they  reached  a  point  near 
where  we  were  seated,  and  from  which  they  could  watch  us. 
They  were  grievously  disappointed,  because  they  saw  nothing 
wrong,  and  so  made  up  their  minds  to  start  an  evil  report  any- 
way, and  they  did.  I  was  staying  at  a  friend's  house  in  the 
neighborhood,  Avhen  one  morning,  after  a  philosophical  talk 
about  patience  under  slander,  he  told  me  the  story  as  the 
scoundrels  reported  it.  It  could  not  have  been  worse.  I  was 
shocked,  and  enraged.  In  my  passion  I  asked,  and  urged,  my 
friend  to  lend  me  his  horse,  and  his  revolver,  until  I  would  im- 
mediately go,  and  get  satisfaction.  His  horse  was  at  my  service, 
but  the  revolver  he  would  not  let  me  have.  He  wanted  to  ac- 
company me,  but  I  would  not  consent,  because  I  wished  no  one 
to  share  my  trouble,  and,  possibly,  danger.  One  of  the  three 
men,  my  friend  told  me,  was  a  desperado,  and  he  cautioned  me 
to  be  careful  how  I  approached  him.  But  in  an  angry,  and 
reckless  mood,  I  hastened  to  the  farm  where  he  worked,  and  in- 
quiring for  him,  was  told  he  was  in  the  hay  field.  "There  he  is 
now,  on  yon  load  of  hay,"  said  the  woman,  as  she  stepped  to 
where  I  stood,  and  pointed  down  the  lane.  Waiting  for  him  to 
approach,  I  called  out  :  "Are  you  Mr.  Bangor?"  "Yes,"  he 
answered,  very  snappishly  ;  "what  do  you  want?"  "I  want  to 
see  you,"  I  replied.  Without  another  word  he  drove  to  the 
barn,  and  shortly  appearing  again,  stepped  towards  me  with  a 
scowl,  and  demanded  my  business.  I  confess,  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  say,  for  a  worse  looking  man  I  never  saw  before.  Villain 
was  stamped  on  every  lineament  of  his  countenance  ;  and  as  he 
glared  at  me,  his  eyes  glistened,  and  snapped,  like  a  snake's. 
He  was  heavily  and  powerfully  built,  and  I  felt,  as  I  looked  at 
his  brutal  face,  that  there  was  little  hope  of  getting  justice  from 
him.  I  invited  him  to  be  seated  on  a  log,  and  picking  up 
courage,  very  cautiously  began  to  speak  of  the  slander.  I  re- 
gretted much,  I  said,  that  his  name  was  coupled  with  such  black 
lies,  but  had  no  doubt  he  would  hasten  to  contradict  them.  I 
will  never  forget  the  malignant  look  the  ruffian  gave  me,  as  he 
replied  :    D — n  it,  it's  all  true,  and  what  the  h — 1  are  you  here 
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whining  about?"  I  was  so  surprised,  and  shocked,  that,  with- 
out realizing  what  I  was  doing,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  saying  : 
"You  scoundrel  !"  Upon  this  he  instantly  stepped  up  to  me, 
cursing,  blaspheming,  and  shaking  his  fist  in  my  face.  But  I 
stood  my  ground,  and  dared  him  to  strike  me.  I  suppose  if  he 
had  I  would  have  got  the  worst  of  it,  though  I  would  have 
fought  him  as  well  as  I  could.  But  he  did  not  strike,  and  when 
he  calmed  down  a  little,  I  thought  it  my  turn  to  speak,  and 
looking  him  in  the  eye,  and  pointing  to  the  sun,  said  :  "  Do  you 
see  that  sun?  Well,  before  it  sets,  I  will  be  here  again,  and  I 
will  come  armed,  and  I  will  shoot  you  as  I  would  shoot  a  wild 
beast."  While  I  was  delivering  this  philippic,  he  gazed  at  me 
with  a  look  of  wonder.  And  well  he  might,  for  I  meant  every 
word  I  said,  and  felt  determined,  and  reckless,  and  wicked 
enough  to  carry  out  the  threat.  My  plan  was  formed,  and  reso- 
lution taken,  while  he  stood  shaking  his  fist  in  my  face,  and 
cursing  me  ;  and  it  was  to  secure  a  revolver,  then  return,  and 
shoot  him  dead  if  he  would  not  retract  his  slander.  It  was  an 
awful,  and  wicked,  resolution,  and  determined  to  carry  it  out,  I 
went  to  my  horse,  and  mounted.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to 
start,  he  called,. saying  :  "Come  back  a  minute,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you."  "If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,"  I  replied,  "you 
can  come  here,  and  say  it,  for  I  will  not  return  until  I  am  armed, 
and  ready  for  you."  Without  another  word  he  stepped  briskly 
down  the  lane,  and  presently  stood  by  me  on  the  road,  saying  : 
"Stranger,  you  are  a  better  man  than  I  thought  you  were  — 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  I  soon  told  him,  and  together 
we  went  into  the  house,  where  I  drew  up  a  declaration  contra- 
dicting the  slander,  and  he  signed  it  at  once.  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  other  mean  fellows  to  sign  the  paper  when  fhey 
saw  his  name.  Having  thus  made  all  right,  I  took  the  docu- 
ment to  Maud's  father,  who  thanked  me  for  it,  upon  which  I 
returned  home,  saying  to  myself  :  "  Well,  Miss  Maud,  you  got 
me  into  that  scrape,  but  it  will  be  my  fault  if  you  ever  get  me 
into  another." 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  Maud  was  now  making  us  a  visit,  and 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  father  and  mother,  who  respected  her 
highly.     Many  days,  however,  did  not  pass  before  she  informed 
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them  that  I,  in  days  gone  by,  had  made  matrimonial  overtures 
to  her.  But  she  was  brought  to  grief,  when,  before  father  and 
mother,  I  confronted  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  only  her  own  thought  that  I  was  thinking  of  marry- 
ing her.  But  very  firm  in  disposition,  and  resolute  and  deter- 
mined in  forwarding  her  plans,  Maud  still  tried  to  carry  her 
point,  and  asked  mother  to  use  her  influence  in  her  behalf.  "But, 
Miss  Mansford,  he  is  not  in  circumstances  to  marry  any  one," 
said  my  mother.  "He  cannot  get  through  the  university,  and 
take  care  of  a  wife  too."  "Well,  but  I  have  means,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  I  will  see  him  through."  It  was  a  good  offer,  and 
some  urged  me  to  accept, 

"  For  money  rnakes  the  mare  go, 
Whether  she  has  legs  or  no." 

But  I  was  obdurate  and  would  not  consent.  So  Maud,  seeing 
there  was  no  hope,  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  went  away.  I  ac- 
companied her  to  the  station,  and  we  parted  good  friends.  One 
week  afterwards  she  accepted  an  offer  long  before  made  her,  and 
married  a  man  distinguished  and  prominent  in  the  country, 
with  whom  she  lived,  I  hope,  a  happy  life.  I  often  heard  of  her 
afterwards,  though  I  never  saw  her  again.  But  within  a  year 
after  parting  with  Maud,  I  met  one  day  for  the  first  time  the 
girl  who  was  to  become  my  wife.  The  reader  has  probably  felt 
more  than  once  an  unaccountable  impulse  to  look  round,  when 
lo,  you  met  the  gaze  of  some  one  fixed  straight  upon  you.  So 
it  was  that  one  Sabbath  at  church,  I  felt  such  a  desire,  and 
yielding  to  it,  met  for  the  first  time,  the  eyes  of  Jennie  Percival. 
Of  course  we  both  quickly  looked  aside,  but  a  strange  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  my  mind,  and,  after  the  congregation  was 
dismissed,  I  embraced  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  fair  girl, 
as  she  stood  talking  to  an  acquaintance.  She  was -very  neatly 
dressed,  and  bore  about  her  a  refined  and  intelligent  air.  Beau- 
tiful as  her  face  looked  in  contour,  and  complexion,  it  was  yet 
more  lovely  in  the  expression  of  a  sweet,  and  kind  disposition. 
Her  handsome,  and  slender,  figure  was  grace  and  symmetry ;  her 
cheeks  wore  a  glow  of  health  that  reminded  me  of  a  budding 
rose;  her  hands  were  thin  and  small;  her  eyes,  brown,  tender, 
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and  clear  in  expression  ;  her  voice  was  like  the  music  of  spring, 
and  in  her  smile  there  was  a  bewitching  influence  that  fairly- 
charmed  me.  I  was  strangely  attracted  to  her.  A  few  days 
afterwards  she  called  at  our  home  and  I  was  introduced  to  her. 
After  that  she  frequently  called  to  see  my  sister,  and  rarely 
went  away  without  having  a  word  with  me.  Besides  I  often  saw 
her  at  her  home,  where  all  her  friends  heartily  welcomed  me. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  long  until  we  fondly  and  deeply  loved' each 
other,  and  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  all  her  family, 
we  became  betrothed. 

"O  happy  love !     Where  love  like  this  is  found, 
O  heart-felt  raptures  !  bliss  beyond  compare ; 

I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 
And  safe  experience  bids  me  this  declare. 

If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale  ; 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'ning  gale." 

But  though  betrothed  we  did  not  purpose  to  many  until  I  fin- 
ished my  education.  Less  than  a  year  after  this  time  my  father 
moved  down  the  country  and  I  went  with  him,  and  entered  an- 
other institute.  But  many  weeks  did  not  pass  by  before  Jennie 
let  me  know  that  all  was  not  well  with  her.  Her  father  and 
brothers  had  no  sympathy  witli  my  love  for  the  Great  Republic, 
and  began  to  fear  that  when  married  I  would  settle  in  the.  States. 
So  in  order  to  keep  her  near  themselves  they  determined  to  sep- 
arate us,  and  began  urging  her  to  give  me  up,  and  accept  a 
wealthy  farmer  of  their  neighborhood.  After  I  knew  this  my 
peace  was  gone,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  apply  my  mind  to 
study.  I  tried,  indeed,  to  bury  myself  in  my  books,  but  the  fig- 
ures swam  before  my  eyes,  and  the  words  and  thoughts  ran  into 
confusion.  I  took  to  the  fields,  where,  by  the  music  of  nature,  I 
had  been  cheered  out  of  trouble  before,  but  the  singing  of  the 
birds  grew  wearisome,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  and 
sighing  of  the  waters  on  the  lake  shore  were  painful.  All  the 
charm  of  the  flowers,  and  green  clover,  was  gone.  There  was  no 
melody  in  the  air,  no  beauty  in  the  fields.     I  sought  the  com- 
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pany  of  young  people,  but  their  mirth  and  laughter  only  re- 
minded me  that  tears  and  sorrow  was  the  portion  of  her  I  loved. 
Two  or  three  times  I  dreamt  I  saw  her,  with  pale  face  and  dis- 
tressed look,  holding  out  her  hands  and  calling  me  to  her  aid. 
Those  dreams  were  as  vivid  as  reality,  and  from  them  I  awoke 
trembling  with  excitement.  The  gloom  and  darkness,  indeed,  of 
those  days,  seem  to  haunt  me  still  like  a  shadow  on  my  life. 

Her  letters  grew  sadder  and  sadder  in  tone,  and  her  longing 
to  see  me,  she  said,  was  at  times  insupportable,  while  the  efforts 
of  her  parents  and  her  brothers  to  have  her  give  me  up  grew 
daily  more  persistent  and  determined.  Remarkably  affectionate 
towards  her  friends,  it  wrung  her  heart  to  go  against  their  wish; 
but  to  break  her  pledge  to  me  she  would  not,  and,  indeed,  could 
not.  At  length,  one  evening,  guided,  I  doubt  not,  by  that  irre- 
sistible power  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  may, 
I  yielded  to  her  oft  repeated  request,  and,  without  considering 
any  consequences  that  might  follow,  set  out  to  make  her  a  visit. 
A  night  on  the  train  and  a  few  hours  on  a  stage  brought  me  to 
the  Percival  homestead.  I  was  met  at  the  door  by  Jennie  and 
joyfully  welcomed.  But  her  parents  and  brothers  ?  Why,  it  is 
but  a  few  months  since  I  parted  with  them  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  now  they  meet  me  with  icy  coldness,  and  are  offensive 
in  every  word  they  speak  and  every  move  they  make.  Shortly 
I  get  a  few  private  words  with  Jennie,  and  she  tells  me  that  they 
are  determined  to  break  up  our  engagement,  and  will  stop  at 
nothing,  to  do  it.  I  stepped  out  of  the  parlor  into  the  sitting 
room  where  her  mother  was  seated,  and  said  to  her,  "For  what 
cause  have  you  all  changed  towards  me  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  " 
"We  have  nothing  against  you,  Donald,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
you  will  be  taking  Jennie  away  to  the  States,  and  we  all  want 
her  to  live  near  us.  Go  you  away  and  get  another,  and  she  will 
get  another."  Just  then  Jennie  appeared  at  the  door,  and  her 
mother  exclaimed,  "O  Jennie,  you  will  kill  your  mother  if  you 
don't  give  him  up."  "  Mother,  dear,"  she  answered,  weeping, 
"you  know  I  can't  give  up  Donald  ;  I  would  rather  die  than 
marry  any  one  else."  As  she  spoke  I  saw  her  father  and' broth- 
ers pass  the  door,  and  with  them  one  of  the  men  that  wanted 
Jennie,  a  well  to  do  bachelor,  a  fellow  that  had  helped   much 
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to  poison  the  minds  of  her  brothers  against  me.  I  went  out,  and 
calling  Col.  Percival,  requested  a  word  with  him.  "  What  do 
you  want  to  say  ?  I'm  in  a  hurry,"  he  replied.  His  manner  was 
extremely  insulting,  but,  suppressing  my  indignation,  I  an- 
swered, "I  want  to  talk  about  Jennie,"  and  was  about  to  say 
more  when  he  interrupted  me  and  in  a  loud  voice  exclaimed, 
"You  can  get  somebody  else,  and  she  can  get  somebody  else." 
"  I  want  no  personal  favors  from  you,"  I  rejoined,  "but  I  do 
want  such  an  understanding  that  Jennie  can  have  peace  until  I 
can  marry  her."  "  You  have  no  money,  and  no  home,  and  what 
are  you  seeking  a  wife  for  at  all  ?  "  he  retorted.  "  When  you 
taunt  me  with  poverty  you  reflect  upon  yourself,"  I  replied, 
"  for  it  was  little  you  had  to  boast  of  when  you  wedded.  But, 
sir,  I  do  not  want  her  to  leave  her  home  until  I  have  one  for 
her.  What  I  want  is  that  she  shall  have  peace,  and  that  I  may 
have  peace  to  go  on  with  my  studies."  "  If  you  had  a  home  here 
you  could  have  her,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  you  have  not,  and  that 
settles  it,  for  mother  wants  her  to  live  near  us."  "Why,"  I  said, 
"I  would  not  hinder  her  friends  from  visiting  her."  "Well,"  he 
replied,  "  but  mother  is  afraid  to  travel  on  the  cars,  and  you  go 
off  and  get  another,  and  she  will  get  another."  So  saying,  he 
stepped  away  with  a  manner  that  said,  "  I  have  settled  all  this 
business  now,  and  will  hear  no  more  about  it."  I  followed  him, 
saying,  "  Surely,  Col.  Percival,  you  will  stop  and  talk  a  moment, 
and  give  me  some  satisfaction  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  import- 
ance to  me  and  to  your  daughter."  But  to  my  earnest  entreaty 
he  brutally  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  and  I 
have  no  time  to  listen  to  you.  You  can  go  about  your  business, 
and  we  will  attend  to  ours."  This  filled  me  with  indignation, 
and,  stepping  before  him,  I  said,  "Why  did  you  not  interfere 
when  I  first  visited  your  daughter,  before  we  were  engaged? 
Yes,  why  did  you  consent  to  our  engagement  ?  Sir,  you  are 
acting  a  senseless,  cowardly,  and  brutal  part.  You  are  trying  to 
do  a  wicked  thing.  You  might  as  well  separate  a  married 
couple.  Our  hearts  are  one,  and  it  is  too  late  for  you  now  to  try 
to  part  us.  Sir,  you  force  me  to  extreme  measures.  I  tell  you 
to  your  face  that  your  mercenary  and  sordid  purposes  will  never 
be  carried  out  "  Here  he  made  a  move  to  pass  on,  but  I  stepped 
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again  before  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  have  made  me  desperate, 
and  you  must  listeu  to  me  now.  Hark,  what  I  say  !  Before  an- 
other sun  rises  I  will  be  married  to  your  daughter,  and  hinder 
me  if  you  can  !  Sir,  do  you  hear  ?  I  bid  you  and  all  you  can 
muster,  defiance!  "  Oh,  my  God  !  How  the  memory  of  that 
scene  stirs  my  blood  to-day  !  How  unreasonably,  how  sense- 
lessly, how  cruelly,  we  were  treated ! 

But  the  reader  may  say  that  if  I  had  gone  away  they  would 
have  been  brought  to  their  right  mind  again  by  Jennie  and 
others.  Well,  you  may  think  so,  but  I  do  not.  There  were  too 
many,  from  selfish  motives,  encouraging  them  in  their  course, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  evidently  insensible  to 
Jennie's  suffering,  and,  I  believe,  would  have  seen  her  die  with- 
out realizing  their  guilt.  I  look  back  now  searching  for  some 
other  way  than  the  sad  one  we  took,  but  find  none.  It  was  the 
only  one  left  us,  and,  alas,  in  some  respects,  it  was  disastrous. 
It  is  true,  I  feared  this  at  the  time,  but  dared  the  worst,  rather 
than  desert  the  girl  I  loved,  and  leave  her  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart.  My  blood  is  hot  within  me  now  when  I  think  of  the 
unmanly  and  stupid  conduct  of  those  who  forced  us  to  the  un- 
happy course  we  pursued.  A  course  that  made  it  easy  for 
enemies  to  misrepresent  my  motives,  and  that  humiliated  and 
drew  upon  us  adverse  circumstauces,  with  which  we  had  long  to 
contend. 

But  to  return  to  my  tale  :  After  bidding  him  defiance,  I 
went  back  to  the  house  and  said  to  Jennie,  "I  find,  Jennie,  that 
I  must  leave  you.  I  cannot  stay  an  hour  longer  in  this  house. 
I  am  forced  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  I  know  not  if  we  will  ever 
meet  again."  She  listened  with  a  white  face,  and  a  look  of 
anguish  in  her  eyes.  "Well,  Donald,"  she  replied,  "if  you 
must  go,  I  will  go  too  ;  I  cannot  stay  here  after  you  are  gone, 
I  must  go  with  you."  By  this  time  her  mother  was  on  her  feet, 
and,  wringing  her  hands,  cried,  "O  Jennie,  give  him  up,  and 
you  will  have  luck  ;  you  will  never  prosper  if  you  go  against 
your  father  !  Let  him  get  another,  and  you  get  another,  and 
your  father  will  do  for  you ,  and  you  will  get  your  share  !  ' ' 
"Don't  cry,  mother,"  said  the  poor  girl,  "for,  if  I  stay  here  after 
Donald  is  gone,  I  will  die." 
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"Think,  before  you  act,  Jennie,"  I  said.  I  have  no  home  for 
you,  and  I  would  have  to  give  up  my  present  plans,  and  I 
know  not  what  might  become  of  us.  You  will  have  to  face  a 
hard  lot  if  you  come  with  me.  Your  father  has  just  now 
taunted  me  with  poverty,  and  it  is  too  true.  What  I  have 
before  said  to  you  in  jest,  I  now  say  in  terrible  earnest, 

"  My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 
That  I  can  give  to  thee." 

Upon  this,  her  mother  began  to  clasp  her  hands  and  to  cry 
again,  "You  will  be  sorry  if  you  go  with  him,  you  will  rue  the 
day  you  go  against  your  father  !  Let  him  get  another,  and  you 
get  another,  and  you  will  be  right  at  home,  and  your  father  will 
do  for  you,  and  you  will  get  your  own  !  "  But  her  reply  was, 
"Don't,  mother,  don't  grieve  me  so,  for  I  must  go  with  Donald! 
I  will  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  world  !  "  "Very  well,  then, 
Jennie,"  I  said,  "I  will  not  forsake  you  ;  put  on  your  shawl  and 
bonnet,  and  let  him  interfere  who  dares."  Still  her  mother  en- 
treated, but  in  vain.  In  a  few  moments  she  was  ready,  and, 
after  embracing  her  mother,  saying,  "  Don't  grieve,  dear 
mother,  for  I  must  go  with  Donald,"  walked  out  of  the  house 
by  my  side,  never  to  enter  it  again. 

"  Hail  to  Love,  to  mighty  Love, 
Let  spirits  sing  around; 
While  the  hill,  the  dale  and  grove, 
With  mighty  Love  resound." 
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So,  driven  as  it  were  to  bay,  we  hastened  out  of  her  father's 
house,  that  day  long  ago,  two  excited  and  homeless  creat- 
ures. We  passed  through  the  yard  and  near  by  where  her 
father,  her  brothers,  and  two  other  men  were  standing.  They, 
however,  said  nothing  and  neither  did  we;  but,  oh,  how  dark 
their  faces,  and  how  scowling  their  brows.  Why  her  mother 
did  not  give  the  alarm  I  know  not,  except  she  feared  if  she  did 
there  would  be  a  sanguinary  fight.  Moreover,  I  think  that  at 
heart  she  was  on  our  side,  and  pursued  the  course  she  did,  I 
doubt  not,  because  she  well  knew  the  stubborn  character  of  her 
husband,  and  feared  he  never  would  be  reconciled  to  Jennie 
again  should  she  disobey  him.  When  we  passed  them,  then,  in 
the  yard,  they  were  ignorant  of  our  intention,  and  though  angry 
enough  at  seeing  us  together,  they  did  not  interfere,  because 
they  supposed  we  were  only  out  for  a  little  walk.  So  on  we 
went  down  a  lane,  through  a  sugar  bush,  across  two  fields,  and 
we  were  on  the  highway.  Here  we  stopped  to  reconnoitre  and 
find  out  if  we  were  pursued,  but  seeing  no  one  we  pressed  on 
our  way.  Two  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  the  home  of  Alex- 
ander Graham,  an  elder  in  a  Scotch  church.  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Graham,  and  knew  him  to  be  my  friend,  and 
so  made  to  his  home,  in  my  extremity,  as  a  place  of  refuge.  He 
was  not  at  home  himself  but  his  wife  was. 

In  brief  time  I  told  her  our  story,  and  asked  for  horses  and 
carriage  to  take  us  to  a  minister  I  knew  at  Stanton,  ten  miles 
away.  With  flushed  cheeks  she  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say, 
and  then,  without  a  word,  hastened  out  and  urged  her  servant 
man  to  the  utmost  dispatch  in  getting  the  horses  ready.     A  few 
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moments  more  brought  the  steeds  prancing  to  the  door.  Some- 
thing caused  Jennie  to .  tarry  a  little  in  the  house,  while  I  got 
into  the  carriage  and  took  the  reins  from  the  lady's  hands. 
"  Don't  spare  the  horses,"  said  she  aS  she  handed  the  lines  to  me. 
I  think  I  see  that  dear  woman  as  I  write,  her  face  aglow  with 
excitement,  her  voice  trembling  with  eagerness,  her  hair  hang- 
ing loosely  over  her  shoulders,  and  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks.  "  What  does  old  Percival  mean?"  she  said.  "  You  are 
better  than  they  are.  But  I  don't  blame  you  if  you  love  Jen- 
nie, for  she  is  a  splendid  girl.  What  a  shame  for  them  to  treat 
you  this  way.  Well,  never  mind,  keep  up  courage,  and  it  will 
come  back  on  their  own  shoulders."  By  this  time  Jennie  ap- 
peared, and  we  drove  off.  But  we  had  not  gone  far  until  an  old 
shoe,  flung  by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Graham,  came  bounding  into 
the  carriage,  at  which,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  we  both 
laughed.  Before  an  hour  we  reached  the  home  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Ferguson,  and  Avere  married.  As  we  drove  back  we  discussed 
our  prospects  for  the  future,  and  although  they  did  not  in  some 
respects  appear  very  bright,  yet  we  were  happy  in  the  thought 
of  sharing  them  together.  And  after  years  proved  that  my  feel- 
ings of  that  night  did  not  deceive  me,  for  whatever  were  my 
disappointments,  or  the  difficulties  that  I  had  to  contend  with, 
the  thought,  "  Well,  Jennie  is  my  wife,  anyway,"  ever  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy  and  thankfulness  to  my  heart.  When  we  reached 
our  friend's  home  we  both  felt  like  sharing  in  the  manifestations 
of  triumph  the  family  indulged  in,  and  we  did.  The  next 
morning  a  note  was  dispatched  to  her  father  with  the  news  of 
our  marriage.  A  few  hours  afterwards  two  of  her  brothers 
drove  to  the  foot  of  the  avenue,  and,  after  setting  out  a  couple  of 
trunks,  with  her  clothes,  on  the  road,  turned  about  and  drove 
away.  The  following  day  we  started  for  my  father's,  where 
they  welcomed  us  heartily.  A  minister  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  frequently  visited  our  house,  made  himself  very  officious 
at  this  time,  saying,  that  he  had  been  asked  to  recommend 
some  worthy  youth  to  a  good  situation,  and  he  would  secure  the 
place  for  me.  We  all  trusted  this  man  implicitly,  only  to  find 
out,  by  and  by,  that  he  was  deceiving  us.  His. object  was  to 
win  father's  favor,  and  confidence,  in  order  to  get  money  from 
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him  for  some  enterprise  he  was  engaged  in.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  three  hundred  dollars,  which  my  poor  father  never  saw 
again.  It  was  unfortunate  for  me  that  at  such  a  juncture  in  my 
life  a  man  of  his  unprincipled  character  should  cross  my  path, 
but  so  it  was. 

Weeks  passed,  while,  with  excuses,  and  promises,  he  kept  me 
waiting  in  anxious  suspense.  Precious  time  was  thus  wasted. 
As  I  look  back,  I  wonder  how  it  was  that  for  three  or  four 
weeks  that  man  succeeded  in  blinding  us  all.  But  he  was 
talented,  and  unscrupulous.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  ministry  for  general  bad  conduct.  So  de- 
praved was  he  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  betray  the  young 
daughter  of  a  deacon,  at  whose  home  he  now  and  again  lodged. 
One  would  fancy  that  a  father's  feeling  for  his  own  daughter 
might  deter  even  a  villain  from  ruining  the  child  of  a  neighbor, 
but  it  did  not  this  man,  for  he  had  several  of  his  own.  At 
length  I  gave  him  and  his  fine  situation  up. 

During  this  time  »my  friends,  thinking  that  Jennie  was 
particularly  adapted  to  the  work  of  a  minister's  wife,  pressed 
the  question  of  the  ministry  upon  me  ;  but  the  more  they  said 
about  it,  the  more  my  spirit  rebelled  against  it.  To  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  Theological  Seminary  who  addressed  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  said  :  "The  supply  must  be  greater  than  the  demand,  for 
I  observe  that  many  ministers  are  unemployed."  "Don't  be 
afraid,"  he  rejoined,  "for  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top." 
I  have  no  doubt  now  that  if  I  had  taken  kindly  to  the  advice 
of  that  man  of  God,  Dr.  Fife,  that  I  would  have  made  friends, 
and  obtained  a  start  far  in  advance  of  that  I  afterwards  had. 
But  I  was  so  stubborn  in  my  determination  not  to  enter  the 
ministry  that  advice  and  reason  wei*e  thrown  away  on  me.  The 
deacons  in  my  father's  church  often  told  me  I  should  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  I  as  often  told  them  they  might  preach  them- 
selves if  they  liked.  One  day  I  received  a  formidable  letter 
from  a  minister,  saying  that  he  and  some  other  pastors  had 
consulted  about  my  case,  and  had  concluded  that  my  disap- 
pointments were  the  penalty  of  resisting  the  will  of  God,  who, 
they  doubted  not,  had  called  me  to  the  ministry.  There  was  a 
plausibility  in  what  he  said  that  troubled  me,  I  confess.     But  as 
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I  pondered  on  the  matter  I  began  to  see  some  weak  points,  and 
felt  persuaded  that  I  could  overthrow  the  whole  structure.  So 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  reply,  and  beyond  a  question  the  argu- 
ment of  that  letter  came  to  grief.  I  heard  no  more  from  those 
worthy  ministers.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  was  not  idle, 
but  continued  my  studies,  while  as  a  novice,  I  made  work  for 
myself  inventing.  My  first  attempt  was  at  a  churn,  and  I  soon 
produced  the  model  of  a  very  efficient  machine.  The  patent 
agent,  however,  advised  me  to  try  something  else,  as  the  market, 
he  said,  was  flooded  with  churns.  So  I  looked  about  me  for 
something  to  work  on.  One  day  I  noticed  a  man  digging  pota- 
toes with  a  spade,  when  I  instantly  conceived  the  idea  of  invent- 
ing a  potato  digger,  and  before  long  I  had  the  model  of  a  good 
one.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  showed  it  to  a  friend  and  was 
explaining  the  principle,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Why,  I  saw  a 
machine  just  like  that  at  the  State  fair  last  week."  So  of  course 
my  time  was  lost  on  that  invention.  But  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  something  to  work  on,  I  soon  noticed  two  men 
wheeling  saw  dust  at  a  mill,  and  at  once  set  about  contriving  a 
way  by  which  it  could  be  removed  by  machinery,  and  succeeded. 
Following  this  I  observed  a  man  breaking  stones,  and  immedi- 
ately tried  to  construct  a  machine  to  do  the  work,  and  succeeded, 
at  least  on  paper.  So  I  took  suggestions  from  things  about  me, 
hoping  to  stumble  upon  something  that  would  reward  my  toil. 
The  work  was  hard,  but  fascinating.  I  discovered  one  secret 
about  inventing,  and  that  is,  that  it  requires  more  industry  than 
genius.  Few  men  are  inventors,  and  why  ?  Not  because  incapa- 
ble mentally,  but  because  most  men  have  a  repugnance  to 
study,  to  continuous,  concentrated  thinking.  Since  those  days, 
however,  I  have  never  tried  to  invent  anything.  When  I  en- 
tered the  ministry  I  resolved  to  give  my  whole  time  to  my  pas- 
toral work,  and  I  have  faithfully  kept  the  resolution. 

But  my  last  attempt  at  that  time  succeeded  so  well  that  I 
have  no  doubt  I  would  have  soon  reaped  a  reward  for  my  toil, 
had  it  not  been  that  my  eyes  suddenly  gave  out,  and  I  was  un- 
able to  perfect  the  invention.  The  truth  is,  I  used  them  beyond 
their  strength,  and  it  is  well  I  did*  not  destroy  them.  A  doctor 
was  called  in,  but  still  they  grew  worse.     I  could  neither  read 
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nor  work  at  my  inventions,  and  was,  indeed,  in  misery.  Weeks 
passed,  and  yet  no  improvement.  One  day  my  physician  told 
me  he  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  my  sight.  This  was 
terrible  news.  To  .me  it  was  as  bad  as  a  sentence  of  death. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  felt  like  rebelling  against  my 
Heavenly  Father,  and,  alas,  I  did.  I  went  up  stairs,  and  ponder- 
ing upon  my  situation,  became  inflamed  with  despair.  I  look 
back  now  with  a  shudder  to  that  hour.  I,  a  puny  worm,  madly 
called  in  question  the  ways  of  the  Almighty.  Deep  and  black 
was  my  sin.  But  God  had  mercy  upon  me,  and  I  was  forgiven. 
The  next  day  two  able  physicians  consulted  about  my  case,  and 
agreed  in  saying  that,  with  good  care,  my  sight  might  be  pre- 
served. Thank  God,  I  had  the  best  of  care.  My  wife,  and 
sisters,  read  for  me,  by  turn,  while  I  paced  the  floor  day  after 
day.  But  not  only  weeks,  but  months,  dragged  by  without  any 
visible  improvement.  I  had  not  a  moment's  comfort,  except 
when  my  mind  was  occupied  with  the  subject,  or  story  read  to 
me.  When  left  to  my  own  thoughts  my  conscience  ever  whim- 
pered that  my  trouble  was  all  caused  by  my  obstinate,  and 
wicked,  resistance  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 
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At  length,  after  months  of  uncertainty,  of  darkness,  and  of 
despair,  at  times,  I  yielded  to  my  destiny,  saying  to  myself  : 
"  I  know  I  have  no  talent  for  the  pulpit,  but  if  God  will  deliver 
me  from  this  trouble,  I  will  try  my  best  to  preach,  and  will  then 
leave  it  with  the  people  who  hear  me  to  decide  whether  I  am 
called,  or  not.  If  the  people  call  me,  I  will  take  it  as  from  God, 
and  if  the}''  do  not,  my  conscience  will  be  satisfied,  and  I  will 
have  peace  in  my  own  mind,  and  get  peace  from  my  friends." 
That  night  I  dictated'  the  following  note  to  a  neighboring  pastor  : 
"Find  a  church  that  will  invite  me  to  preach  as  a  supply,  and 
I  will  try  it."  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  I  felt  much  relieved, 
and  may  say  that  from  that  hour  I  began  to  improve  in  health, 
and  sight.  Still  years  passed  before  my  health  was  fully  re- 
stored, if  ever  thoroughly.  In  a  few  days  I  had  an  answer  to 
my  note  in  an  invitation  to  supply  a  country  church  for  a  Sab- 
bath. During  the  week  I  prepared  myself  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  on  Saturday  took  the  stage  to  Benderville,  a  little  hamlet, 
where  the  church  was.  It  was  greatly  in  my  favor  that  the 
people  there  rarely  held  more  than  one  service  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  so  I  had  only  one  sermon  to  preach.  In  my  state  of  health 
the  task  of  preparing  and  j^reaching  two  sermons  might  have 
been  too  much  for  me,  and  so  God  sent  me  to  a  field  where  only 
one  was  required.  I  afterwards  heard  that  a  physician,  who  was 
present  when  I  preached,  said  to  his  wife  on  their  way  home  : 
"That  youug  man  will  not  live  two  months."     He  certainly 
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made  a  mistake,  and  yet,  there  was  apparently  good  reason  for 
the  judgment  he  formed.  I  now  weigh  over  two  hundred 
pounds,  while  at  that  time  I  only  weighed  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  And  on  account  of  long  confinement  I  was  pale,  and  so 
weak  that  the  least  exertion  caused  the  perspiration  to  roll  in 
torrents  down  my  face.  I  have  often  wondered  since  how  I  had 
the  courage,  and  nerve,  to  preach  while  in  such  a  condition. 
But,  doubtless,  God  gave  me  the  needful  grace,  and  to-day  I 
praise  Him  for  it. 

After  the  service  closed,  the  farmers,  and  their  wives,  pressed 
around  me,  each  shaking  my  hand,  and.  many  giving  me  a  word 
of  commendation.  I  had  a  dozen  or  more  invitations  to  dinner, 
and  Whichever  way  I  looked  I  beheld  faces  smiling  upon  me. 
So,  in  this  satisfactory  way,  my  first  preaching  service  at  Ben- 
derville  ended.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  I. supplied  the  pulpit 
of  a  Presbyterian  church,  and,  after  the  service,  heard  many 
speak  encouragingly  of  my  discourse.  A  dignified  elder  said, 
"  Young  man,  are  you  studying  for  the  ministry  ?  "  I  answered, 
"Perhaps  so."  "Well,"  he  replied,  while  pressing  my  hand, 
"let  me  tell  you  that  you  will  succeed;  yes,  young  man,  you 
will  succeed."  The  next  day,  while  looking  over  my  father's 
library ,  I  took  down  a  volume  of  sermons,  and,  glancing  over 
them,  I  noticed  one  on  the  text  I  had  preached  from  on  the 
Sabbath  before.  I  began  to  read  it,  and  was  astonished  at  its 
similarity  to  my  own.  The  same  ideas  all  through,  and  at  times 
the  same  words.  I  blushed,  and  felt  as  agitated  as  if  then,  and 
there,  some  one  accused  me  of  stealing  another  man's  sermon. 
"There!"  I  exclaimed,  "everybody  will  say  I  stole  this 
sermon."  But  I  never  afterwards  heard  of  any  one  saying  so. 
I  may  here  state  that  when  I  consented  to  go  before  the  people 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  I  resolved  to  be  original  in  the 
composition  of  my  sermons,  and  in  no  way  deceive  them.  This 
resolution  was  strictly  kept  for  the  first  year  of  my  ministry, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  rarely  deviated  from  it.  I  have,  of  course, 
read  and  studied  other  men's  writings,  and  so  have  obtained 
new  ideas,  improved  my  own,  and  strengthened  my  judgment. 
But  yet,  I  can  with  truth  say,  that  the  people  have  got  no 
borrowed  sermons  from  me.      To  make  free  use  of  great  men's 
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sermons  is  misrepresenting  your  talents  to  the  people,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  estimate  too  highly.  It  also  does  injustice  to  your 
peers,  who,  being  honest  men,  and  not  plagiarists,  must,  there- 
fore, appear  below  one,  who  may  not  even  be  their  equal.  A 
good  memory,  mean  aspirations,  and  plenty  of  brass  and  cheek, 
are  generally  the  talents  of  the  plagiarist.  Moreover,  the 
minister  who  habitually  borrows  from  others,  wounds  his  own 
self  respect  and  manhood.  He  also  fails,  by  so  doing,  to  culti- 
vate his  power  to  think,  and  originate  ideas,  and  must  eventually 
become  a  slave  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  He  is  not  like  one 
walking  freely  on  his  own  feet,  but  rather  like  one  that 
hobbles  along  on  crutches.  There  Is  a  power,  too,  that  one 
enjoys,  when  speaking  his  own  thoughts,  that  deserts  him  when 
he  surreptitiously  makes  use  of  another's.  David  was  no  good 
in  the  armor  of  Saul,  but  a  hero  when  he  bore  nought  to  battle 
but  his  sling  and  pebbles.  So  may  men  be  strong  when  armed 
with  their  own  simple  thoughts,  and  weak  when  dressed  in  those 
of  others,  however  strong,  lofty  and  beautiful  they  might  be. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  honest  man  faithfully  exercising  the 
talents  God  has  given  him,  will  do  far  better  work  for  God  and 
humanity,  than  he  could  by  becoming  a  plagiarist  and  wearing 
plumes  not  his  own. 

But  to  return  to  my  story  :  On  the  following  Sabbath  I  was 
invited  back  to  Benderville  for  one  month,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  I  pleased  the  church  I  would  then  get  a  call  for  six 
months.  It  was  a  hard  month  on  me,  for  I  was  so  shattered  in 
health  that  I  was  unfit  to  be  away  from  the  comforts  and 
sympathy  of  home,  and  much  less  fit  to  prepare  sermons  under 
such  circumstances.  Nor  did  I  have  a  single  discourse  to  fall 
back  on  should  my  condition  demand  a  week's  rest,  and  so,  as 
soon  as  one  was  delivered  I  immediately  set  about  preparing 
another.  And  during  those  weeks  I  was  as  faithful  as  a  poor, 
broken  up,  half  blind  man  could  be.  Perhaps  I  was  all  the 
more  faithful  because  in  my  heart  I  wished  for  an  adverse  de- 
cision. "  If  they  do  not  call  me  for  six  months,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  it  will  prove  that  preaching  is  not  to  be  my  work,  and,  the 
question  settled,  I  will  get  peace  from  my  friends,  and,  finding 
something  else  to  do,  will  soon  push  my  way  up  in  the  world." 
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Such,  gentle  reader,  were  my  thoughts  and  my  hopes,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong.  But  during  the  month,  by  God's 
grace,  I  got  along  well,  and  at  the  end  received  a  unanimous 
call  for  six  more.  ,1  may  here  say  that  the  Benderville  church 
was  a  peculiar  one.  The  church  edifice  was  a  good  building 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farming  country.  The  members 
were  nearly  all  well  to  do  farmers,  while  a  few  of  them  were 
comparatively  wealthy.  Amongst  them  there  were  some  most 
kind  and  excellent  Christians,  but  others  were  naturally  willful, 
and  vulgarly 'ambitious  to  rule.  This  led  to  division  and  strife, 
which  continued  until  the  cause  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Avarice 
was  another  leading  sin /with  them.  Oh,  how  stingy  some  of 
them  were  !  This  made  them  content  at  last  with  the  services 
of  a  farmer  who  had  a  gift  for  exhortation.  All  the  week  this 
pastor  worked  on  his  farm,  and  on  Sunday  held  one  poorly 
attended  service.  But  what  cared  some  for  this,  as  long  as  he 
demanded  no  salary,  and  was  content  with  an  annual  donation  ? 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  harder  field 
in  some  respects.  It  was  surely  giving  me  a  poor  chance  to  send 
me  to  a  church  where  experienced  pastors  had  failed,  and  which 
was  in  a  measure  given  up  to  destruction.  Still,  I  believe  now 
there  was  a  providence  in  the  way  I  was  sent  to  that  people  and 
in  the  way  by  which  I  was  worked  into  the  pastorate.  Certainly 
there  would  not  long  have  been  any  church  had  not  some  one 
been  called  to  the  pulpit.  And  such  was  the  avarice  of  some, 
and  the  proneness  to  strife  of  others,  that  there  was  little  hope 
any  pastor,  visiting  them  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could 
have  had  a  unanimous  call. 

But,  ere  they  had  realized  it  themselves,  as  it  were,  they  had 
quietly  and  unitedly  given  me  a  call  for  six  months.  But  though 
this  call  was  so  generously  and  promptly  given,  I  was  still  un- 
paid for  my  month's  service,  and,  as  no  sum  had  been  desig- 
nated,-! was  at  their  mercy  as  to  the  amount  I  would  receive. 
On  Monday  morning  one  of  the  deacons  took  me  out  what  he 
called  "a  visiting,"  but  in  reality  to  make  a  collecting  tour,  for 
at  each  house  he  had  a  private  word  with  the  head  of  the  family 
and  got  "suthin  "  for  the  month's  salary.  The  deacon  himself, 
though  a  young  man,  was  quite  wealthy,  for  he  had  inherited 
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valuable  property  from  his  parents.  He  was  really  able  to  pay 
the  salary  of  a  pastor  himself.  But  the  man  had  been  trained 
from  his  infancy  to  "get  what  he  could,  and  keep  what  he  got," 
and  knew  little  at  that  time  about  the  Christian  grace  of  giving, 
though  he  afterwards  became  very  generous.  So,  as  we  returned 
from  our  tour  and  neared  his  home,  he  said,  "  Now,  Brother  Ste- 
phenson, you  won't  be  disappointed  at  what  you  git  from  us  this 
here  time  ;  you  know  we  promised  nothin'  particular,  and  times 
are  awful  hard  on  us  farmers.  We  are  only  gittin.'  ten  dollars 
for  hay  this  winter,  and  last  year  we  got  ten  and  a  half  ;  we  are 
only  a  gittin'  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  our  potatoes,  and  last  year 
we  got  a  dollar  and  ten  cents.  And  Sam  Purves  was  to  Kings- 
ton yesterday,  and  he  heerd  it  said  that  butter  was  down  a  cent 
a  pound,  and  wheat  aint  riz  none  yet."  So  he  went  on  whining 
until  I  was  fairly  disgusted,  and  at  last  ready  to  break  out  in  a 
storm  of  indignation.  Oh,  how  reluctantly  he  began  to  draw 
the  money  from  his  pocket,  when  suddenly  I  interrupted  him, 
saying,  "Put  that  dirty  money  back  in  your  pocket  again,  and 
don't  let  me  see  the  trash  !  Whom  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I'm 
no  beggar !  I  would  die  in  the  ditch  yonder  before  I  would 
touch  your  stingy,  your  begrudged,  money  !  I  will  have  none 
of  your  stuff,  sir,  none  of  it  !  "  To-day  I  can  smile  as  I  recall 
the  astonished  gaze  of  tjiat  deacon.  He  looked  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  the  very  sky  falling  upon  him  next.  Not  another  word, 
however,  passed  between  us  until  we  reached  his  home,  where 
\  I  left  the  sleigh  and  went  into  the  parlor  to  wait  for  the  stage 
in  which  I  expected  to  ride  home,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
From  the  window  I  could  see  the  deacon  unharness  his  horses 
and  put  them  in  the  barn.  As  he  unbuckled  each  line  he  paused, 
and  apparently  pondered.  After  leading  his  horses  into  the 
barn  he  shortly  came  out  again  and  slowly,  and  solemnly,  walked 
to  the  house,  entered  the  hall,  and  the  next  moment  stood  at  the 
parlor  door  with  a  hand  on  each  side  of  it,  while  tears  were 
glistening  on  his  cheeks.  Presently  he  spoke,  saying,  "Brother 
Stephenson,  I  would  rather  the  best  horse  in  my  barn  was  dead 
than  that  you  should  refuse  that  there  money.  I  am  awful  sorry 
that  I  spoke  to  you  as  I  did.  I  know  it  was  danged  mean  to  do 
it,  and  I'm  ashamed  on   myself."     By  this  time  my  heart  was 
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touched,  and,  interrupting  him,  I  said,  "  Is  that  the -way  you 
feel,  deacon?  Well,  then,  give  me  the  money,  and  we  will  say 
no  more  about  it."  That  day  the  deacon  became  a  staunch 
friend,  and  his  words  to  the  assembled  congregation,  when  I 
was  afterwards  leaving,  were,  "I  never  met  a  minister  I  liked 
as  well  as  I  do  Brother  Stephenson,  nor  any  one  that  ever  did  me 
so  much  good."  Two  weeks  spent  getting  ready  to  move,  and 
preparing  two  sermons,  one  to  keep  by  me  for  "stress  of 
weather,"  and  one  for  the  first  Sabbath  on  the  field,  and  we 
were  ready  to  move  to  Benderville  and  enter  upon  my  six 
months'  pastorate.  The  last  vestiges  of  winter  had  disappeared, 
when  Deacon  Plummer  drove  to  our  door  one  morning,  and, 
with  his  fast  horses  and  splendid  carriage,  took  wife  and  I 
to  our  new  home,  a  little  cottage  close  by  the  church  at  Bender- 
ville. I  will  never  forget  how  cheerful  was  the  aspect  of  the 
green  fields  that  stretched  away  from  the  door  of  our  home,  how 
sweetly  the  birds  sang,  or  how  balmy  and  bracing  the  air  of  the 
country  that  day.  The  next  morning  we  went  out  to  have  a 
stroll,  and,  upon  passing  through  a  belt  of  forest,  came  suddenly 
upon  a  beautiful  little  lake  with  a  pebbly  beach,  and  fairy  islands 
rising  here  and  there  above  the  clear  and  sparkling  water.  O, 
the  delight  of  that  discovery,  and  the  romantic  pleasure  of  our 
stroll  along  the  beach. 

And  this  was  but  a  beginning  of  our  joyous  life  at  Benderville. 
One  of  my  sisters  sent  us  her  little  boy  and  girl  to  take  care  of, 
and  their  company  gave  additional  zest  to  our  pleasures.  We 
were  both  very  happy.  My  work  was,  indeed  hard,  as  my 
health  was  still  poor,  and  as  I  had  no  extra  sermons  to  fall  back 
upon,  except  one,  that  as  I  said  before,  I  kept  on  hand  for 
"stress  of  weather."  It  was  a  year  afterwards  before  I  drew  on 
that  sermon,  and  then  it  came  to  my  aid,  the  Sabbath  after  my 
ordination,  like  re-enforcements  to  soldiers  in  battle.  The  church 
did  not  demand  more  than  one  sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  but  I 
introduced  two  services.  And  though  at  the  evening  service  I 
did  not  give  a  regular  sermon,  yet  I  gave  an  address  that  always 
required  labor  to  prepare,  and  which,  with  a  lecture  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  made  the  work  hard  enough  for  one  in  my  con- 
dition of  health.     My  lectures  and  addresses  were  often  delivered 
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without  any  manuscript,  and  never  with  more  than  mere  notes. 
In  preparing  my  sermons,  however,  I  first  wrote  them  out,  and, 
after  getting  them  well  on  my  mind,  preached  them  with  the 
manuscript  in  the  pulpit  before  me.  Now  and  again  I  did  preach 
without  manuscript,  but  not  often.  It  was  generally  Thursday 
night  before  my  sermon  was  ready,  and  on  each  of  the  follow- 
ing clays  I  went  out  to  the  fields,  and,  to  finish  preparation, 
preached  it  in  some  lonely  spot  to  the  birds  and  trees  around 
me.  Visiting,  some  of  which  was  of  a  tedious  character,  inter- 
fered a  good  deal  with  my  studies.  Often,  after  breakfast,  far- 
mer Brown,  or  some  one  else,  would  walk  in,  saying,  "The  old 
woman  and  the  gals  sent  me  over  to  bring  you  all  to  our  house 
to  spend  the  day."  And  it  is  true  that  I  frequently  felt  as  ex- 
hausted after  keeping  up  conversation  the  whole  day  when  vis- 
iting, as  after  preaching  twice  on  the  Sabbath.  However,  after  a 
time,  I  confess  I  began,  in  order  to  protect  myself,  to  practice  a 
little  harmless  guile,  and  discovering  the  hobby  of  the  host  and 
family,  tried  to  get  them  talking  about  it,  when  I  would  become 
a  quiet  listener,  and  whether  interested  or  not  appear  as  much 
so  as  possible.  But  even  this  device  too  often  failed  to  keep 
their  tongues  wagging,  and  unless  I,  or  my  wife,  could  think  of 
something  to  talk  about,  there  would  be  silence  so  deep  that  you 
could  hear  the  whiz  of  the  old  lady's  darning  needle  through 
the  sock  she  was  mending.  So,  to  prevent  such  embarrassing 
silence,  I  would  try  to  keep  talking  until  I  was  turned,  as  it 
were,  inside  out,  and  had  told  all  that  I  knew,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more.  After  getting  a  horse  of  our  own ,  we  could  better 
make  our  escape  from  a  tedious  visit,  but  until  then  we  had  to 
wait  on  our  host's  time  to  take  us  home,  and  that  was  never 
until  the  boys  got  through  in  the  fields,  and  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared behind  the  distant  forest  trees.  Sometimes,  too,  the  good 
people  would  come  to  our  house  with  a  ham,  a  roll  of  butter,  or 
a  basket  of  eggs,  and  spend  the  whole  day  with  us.  So  it  was 
that  visiting  cut  down  my  time  for  studying  very  much.  I 
frequently  worked  far  into  the  night,  and  sometimes  until  day- 
light appeared.  But  notwithstanding  the  labor  of  study,  and 
the  toil  of  visiting,  I  was  very  contented,  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
all  America  there  was  no  wife  happier  than  mine.     I  always 
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read  my  sermons  to  her  after  writing  them,  and  to  my  great  de- 
light she  never,  except  in  one  instance,  failed  to  approve  of  them. 
On  Sundays  she  tried  to  be  the  first  to  speak  to  me  after  preach- 
ing, and  always  whispered  a  word  of  encouragement,  such  as, 
"splendid  sermon,  Donald,"  or  "O  but  that  was  good."  And 
those  kind  words  from  her  were  nothing  short  of  an  inspiration 
to  me.  Alas,  alas,  how  seldom  do  I  get  the  word  of  encourage- 
ment; those  long,  long,  years  since  she  left  me  to  fight  the  battle 
alone  ! 

Yes,  we  were  happy.  The  work  prospered,  the  people  were 
very  kind,  our  cellar  was  full  of  the  best  provisions  to  be  found 
in  the  land,  and  our  cottage  was  like  a  fairy  palace.  Frequently 
we  had  family  pic-nics  on  the  little  islands  of  the  lake,  and  often 
fished  in  its  clear  waters,  and  always  with  success.  A  stroll 
through  the  woods  never  failed  to  start  the  rabbit,  the  quail,  and 
the  pheasant,  and  with  a  gun  we  secured  all  the  game  we  could 
make  use  of. 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  a  few  of  the  odd  characters  we 
had  in  the  church.  There  was  selfish  Frisbee,that  took  no  interest 
in  revivals  after  his  own  children  had  been  gathered  into  the 
church,  because,  as  he  said  :  "My  own  boys  are  all  right  now." 
There  was  Bro.  Erskine,  with  a  weakness  for  political  office,  and 
a  dram  now  and  again,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  a  true  hearted, 
and  intelligent,  Christian.  There  was  Dr.  Pennington,  the  best 
read  man  I  have  ever  met.  I  was  much  benefited  by  his  com- 
pany, and  in  his  library  I  found  rare  books.  The  doctor  was, 
indeed,  an  out  and  out  book  worm,  with  a  passion  for  books  as 
great  as  a  drunkard's  for  rum.  His  wife,  at  length,  rebelled 
against  what  she  thought  a  waste  of  money  in  buying  books. 
Upon  this  he  came  to  me,  saying:  "There  are  two  things  I 
must  enjoy,  peace  with  my  wife,  and  books  to  read,  and  that  I 
may  enjoy  both,  I  will  ask  you  to  become  my  book  agent."  So 
through  me  he  still  sent  to  the  publishers  for  books,  while  his 
wife  thought  he  borrowed  them  from  me.  So  did  the  doctor, 
and  I,  conspire  to  deceive  his  good  wife,  and  we  succeeded.  One 
day  he  asked  me  to  prepare  a  discourse  on  the  text:  "Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners."  I  found  it  a  difficult 
text,  but  did  the  best  I  could,  and  preached  from  it  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  Sabbath.  The  doctor  was  much  pleased,  and  heartily 
lauding  the  sermon,  said  :  "  Brother  Stephenson,  before  five  years 
you  will  be  in  T."  Now  this  was  the  greatest  praise  he  could 
offer,  for  to  get  to  T.,  in  Canada,  was  getting. to  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  But  five  years  have  long  since  passed  by,  and  I  have 
not  yet  had  a  call  to  T.  But  if  the  doctor  was.  not  a  good 
prophet,  he  was  an  excellent  Christian  gentleman,  and  I  re- 
member him  with  gratitude.  He  never,  by  word  or  look,  did 
ought  to  discourage  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  did  much  to 
cheer  me  on.  His  fellowship,  and  his  books,  were  of  great  benefit 
to  me.  Together  we  reviewed  physics,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
theology.  Then  there  was  Bro.  Stanton,  a  wealthy  member,  who 
once  in  his  lifetime  did  a  princely  thing.  A  neighbor  of  his 
died,  and  left  his  wife,  and  children,  without  enough  to  buy  a 
week's  provisions.  The  circumstances  touched  the  heart  of  Bro. 
Stanton,  and  he  resolved  to  help  the  widow.  So  he  sent  her  a 
load  of  flour,  two  loads  of  potatoes,  and  a  generous  quantity  of 
beef,  pork,  beans,  and  peas.  But  not  satisfied  yet,  he  sent  her 
half  a  dozen  sheep,  a  litter  of  young  pigs,  two  cows,  and  a  horse, 
and  wagon.  The  magnificent  gift  set  the  widow,  and  her  boys, 
on  their  feet,  and  from  that  day  they  prospered.  And  as  the 
lads  grew  up,  they  evinced  such  gratitude  to* Bro.  Stanton,  that, 
apparently,  they  would  at  any  time  have  fought  for  him  to  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  good  brother  be- 
came from  that  time  very  close,  and  even  stingy,  and  especially 
so  in  his  dealings  with  the  church.  But  often  at  meetings  he 
would  rise,  and  again  and  again,  tell  the  story  of  his  generosity, 
and  how  he  had  helped  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless.  The  story 
at  last  got  very  stale,  and  the  people  were  weary  of  it.  So  one 
day,  after  he  had  been  more  particular  than  usual  in  describing 
the  items  of  his  generous  gift,  a  sister  rose  up,  and  remarked  : 
"Deacon  Stanton,  we  have  heerd  enough  about  that  there  widow, 
and  her  orphans.  I  suppose  you  gave  her  all  your  money,  for  I 
have  never  hearn  tell  of  you  givin  a  cent  to  anybody  since.  Do 
you  think  the  Gospel  can  be  supported  with  that  old  threadbare 
story  of  yourn  ?  If  I  was  the  widow  I  would  drive  them  all 
back  to  you  agin,  jest  to  shut  your  mouth."  Having  poured 
out  this  broadside,  she  cast  one  withering  glance  upon  the  deacon, 
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and  then  dropped  into  her  seat.  But  it  was  just  what  the  man 
needed,  and  from  that  day  he  began  to  give  freely  to  Gospel 
work.  Volumes,  indeed,  might  be  written  about  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Benderville  folk.  We,  however,  got  along  among  them 
remarkably  well.  When  the  six  months  expired  I  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  pastorship  of  the  church,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  call  a  council  to  ordain  me. 

Thanks  to  my  father,  who  has  been  the  theological  teacher  of 
a  number  of  ministers,  I  was  well  prepared.  But  it  was  six 
months  afterwards  before  I  consented  to  have  a  council  called, 
and  then  all  the  pastors  of  the  association,  and  many  of  the  dea- 
cons were  present.  I  do  not  think  they  meant  to  be  severe  in  my 
examination,  and  yet,  I  am  sure,  they  were  not  easy.  In  some 
way,  I  answered  all  the  questions  that  were  asked  me,  except 
one,  and  that  one  is  unanswered  yet.  The  examination  had 
closed,  or  was  about  to  close,  when  a  pastor  queried,  "I  have 
not  yet  heard  the  brother  express  himself  upon  the  doctrine  of 
election,  and  I  want  to  know  his  mind."  "  The  doctrine  of 
election,"  I  replied,  "is  in  the  Bible,  and  if  any  one  here  can 
explain  it,  I  wish  he  would,  for  I  would  very  much  like  to  hear 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  exposition  of  that  doctrine."  A  silence 
followed,  broken,  at  length,  by  a  minister,  saying,  "I  move 
Brother  Stephenson  retire,  and  this  council  proceed  to  deliberate 
upon  the  question  of  ordaining  him  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry."  I  was  not  long  out,  until  I  was  called  back,  and  in- 
formed, by  the  chairman,  that  the  council  had  unanimously 
decided  to  proceed  with  my  ordination  that  evening.  So,  the 
next  morning,  May  10,  1871,  when  26  years  of  age,  I  awoke, 
and  lo,  I  was  a  minister.  1  now  felt,  indeed,  that  I  was  called 
to  preach,  and  thanked  God  that  the  question  was  at  rest  in  my 
mind.  I  seemed  to  drop  into  the  work  naturally,  and  it  was  so, 
also,  with  my  wife.  There  was,  thank  God,  such  unity  and 
earnestness  in  our  church  work,  as  many  told  me,  had  not  been 
seen  in  Benderville  for  many  years.  "  How  in  the  world  do 
you  manage  the  stiff-necked  brethren  of  your  flock  ?  "  wrote  a 
minister,  and  I  replied,  "  I  do  not  try  to  manage  them,  I  preach 
the  Gosjxek.ancl  let  them  manage  themselves."  But,  while  it 
was  tinie.tha-t  I  introduced  no  special  methods  of  management, 
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yet,  many  an  hour  I  spent  with  one  and  another  of  the  brethren, 
trying  to  show  them  the  folly  of  church  strife,  and  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  suppressing  self  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  the  cause.  I  also  brought  some  men  forward  that  I 
knew  had  the  interest  of  the  church  at  heart,  and  were  brethren 
of  good  sense,  but  who  had  been  kept  back  by  their  own 
modesty.  This  I  did,  however,  with  caution,  and  do  not 
remember  of  any  that  did  not  fulfill  expectations.  I  remember 
proposing  at  a  meeting  of  deacons  the  name  of  a  young  brother 
for  treasurer  and  collector.  Two  or  three  said  at  once  that  he 
would  not  do,  because,  naturally,  very  bashful.  "True,"  I 
said,  "he  is  bashful,  but  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  and  what 
we  can  persuade  him  is  his  duty,  he  will  faithfully  perform." 
To  please  me,  he  was  appointed  by  the  church,  and  turned  out 
to  be  a  splendid  officer.  But  the  congregation,  true  to  an  in- 
glorious record  of  the  past,  ran  behind  with  my  salary,  and 
with  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  collections.  So,  after  a 
time,  I  could  not  shake  from  my  mind  the  conviction  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  preach  on  the  money  question.  But  I  must 
confess  I  shrunk  from  the  task.  Still,  as  the  weeks  went  by 
without  any  improvement  on  their  part,  I  became  convinced  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  proclaim  the  truth  at  all  hazards.  My  first 
care  was  to  collect  the  sayings  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  apostles  on  the  subject.  And,  I  must  admit,  I  had  no  idea 
myself,  that  the.  sin  of  covetousness  was  condemned  in  the  Bible 
with  such  scathing  anathemas.  This  done  I  sat  down  to  write 
my  sermon,  and  became  so  interested  that  the  peep  of  day  found 
me  still  at  work.  It  was  an  unsparing  discourse,  and  when  I 
read  it  over  I  said  to  myself,  "If  I  give  this  doctrine  to  the  far- 
mers of  Benderville  it  will  be  the  last  of  me  in  this  part  of  the 
world."  And  when  I  read  it  to  my  wife  she  remarked,  "I  am 
afraid  it  will  make  trouble  if  you  preach  that  sermon."  But 
the  Holy  Spirit  impressed  the  duty  of  doing  so  on  my  mind,  and 
I  did.  And  I  may  say,  that  though  I  went  to  the  pulpit  some- 
what perplexed,  I  never  before,  nor  since,  spoke  with  so  much 
ease  and  freedom  as  on  that  day.  Nor  have  I  ever  .peached  a 
sermon  that  appeared  to  do  more  good.  I  was  dJcfLLcelv  wt  of 
the  pulpit  when  an  aged  brother  grasped  my  ha£l,  fWP^''%)d 
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bless  you,  that's  the  kind  of  preaching  we  need."  And  right 
behind  him  came  a  wealthy  but  stingy  couple,  who  with  tears, 
said,  "  Did  God  send  you  out  here  to  deliver  that  message  ? ' ' 
And  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  as  I  went  out  of  the 
church,  I  was  heartily  congratulated.  Some,  indeed,  returned 
after  they  went  home  with  what  they  owed.  And  for  the  last 
year  we  were  at  Benderville,  we  received,  counting  donations, 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  they  promised.  But  at  the  end  of  two 
years  some  brethren  assured  me  I  would  be  more  useful  in  a 
town,  and  advised  me  to  accept  a  call  to  a  church  in  Five  Forks, 
a  growing  manufacturing  borough.  And  so  I  did,  though  the 
Benderville  folks  unanimously  opposed  my  resignation.  But  I 
may  here  state  that  in  the  meantime  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  feelings  of  my  wife's  relations  towards  us.  During 
the  last  year  they  had  sent  us  a  number  of  invitations  to  visit 
them,  and  apparently  were  very  anxious  for  a  reconciliation. 
My  mind,  however,  was  much  set  against  them.  When 
they  thought  I  was  down,  they  would  not  reach  a  finger  to  help 
me,  but  when,  by  God's  grace,  I  was  getting  up,  they  were  anx- 
ious to  conciliate  me.  But  my -feeling  towards  them  was  like 
Dr.  Johnson's  towards  Chesterfield.  During  the  seven  long  years 
that  he  struggled  with  a  hero's  heart  to  compile  an  English  dic- 
tionary, Lord  Chesterfield  gave  him  no  countenance,  and  never 
a  word  of  encouragement,  but  when  the  work  was  finished  with- 
out his  aid,  then  he  was  pressing  attentions  upoa  him.  Johnson, 
however,  in  a  letter  which  will  forever  live  in  the  English  clas- 
sics, declined  his  favors,  and  compared  him  to  an  idler,  who, 
looking  on  at  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  runs  to  his 
assistance  when  the  poor  fellow  has  gained  the  shore,  and  no 
longer  needs  it.  So  was  it  with  the  Percival  family,  when,  by 
God's  grace,  I  did  not  need  their  sympathy,  then  they  were  wil- 
ling to  give  it.  But  my  heart  was  like  Johnson's,  and  I  never 
wanted  to  see  them  again. 

Still,  when  I  thought  of  how  earnestly  I  had  urged  the  Ben- 
derville people  to  forget  the  things  that  were  behind,  and  to  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones,  and  how  I  had  pointed  to  Christ  as  our 
example,  who,  on  the  cross,  prayed,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do,"  my  conscience  upbraided  me  for 
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holding  back  forgiveness  from  those  who  had  so  cruelly  wronged 
us.     So  it  was,  that  at  length  I  forced  myself  to  forgive  them, 
and,  with  my  wife,  went  to  make  them  a  visit.      In  the  mean- 
time, in  order  to  give  some  of  the  boys  a  college  education,  they 
had  moved  into  town,  and  we  were  spared  the  pain  of  visiting 
the  old  homestead  where  we  had  suffered  so  much  at  their 
hands.     They   all   looked    ashamed    of    themselves    when    we 
appeared  before  them.     After  the  first  greeting  was  over,  Col. 
Percival  beckoned  me  into  a  side  room,  and  there  kissed  and 
embraced  me,  while  sobbing   like  a  child.     After  a  little,  he 
spoke,  saying,  "  Come  west,  Donald,  come  west,  and  I'll  do  for 
you,  and  Jennie  will  get  her  own."     Just  then  some  one  opened 
the  door,  and  I,  without  answering  him,  stepped  away.     It  was 
bad  policy,  I  know,  and  I  knew  it  then, but,  as  I  remembered  how 
cruelly  overbearing  he  had  been  to  us  in  our  necessity,  and 
looked  at  him  then,  a  feeling  of  indignation  arose  in  my  mind, 
and,  without  a  word,  I  walked  out  of  the  room  and  left  him 
standing  there.     "  Poor  policy,"  you  say?  yes,  I  know  it  was — I 
will  admit  the  fact.     But  this  feeling,  in  a  measure,  passed  away, 
and,  in  its  place,  came  one  more  forgiving  and  loving.     Still,  I 
was  not  sorry  when  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  leave. 

When  we  reached  Five  Forks  they  had  a  home  ready  for  us, 
and  we  went  at  once  to  work.  We  found  the  people  considerate  and 
intelligent,  and,  from  the  first,  they  treated  us  kindly,  while,  as  the 
months  went  by,  friendship  on  both  sides  deepened  rapidly.  My 
wife  was,  indeed,  loved  at  Benderville,  but  at  Five  Forks  she 
was  better  understood,  and  won  friends  that  have  never  forgotten 
her.  After  a  little,  the  congregation  began  to  increase.  But, 
alas,  my  health  was  not  e<|ual  to  the  work  that  I  imposed  upon 
myself,  and,  before  the  second  year  was  up,  I  broke  down  com- 
pletely. I  offered  my  resignation,  but,  instead  of  accepting  it, 
the  church  gave  me  a  vacation,  with  a  purse  of  money,  and  bade 
me  go  away  and  take  a  rest.  After  a  month,  I  returned  no 
better.  Again  I  resigned,  and  again  the  church  objected,  saying, 
"Here,  amongst  your  friends,  your  health  will  be  more  likely  to 
improve,  than  elsewhere.  And,  moreover,  until  you  do  regain 
your  strength,  we  will  not  ask  more  than  one  service  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  only  a  little  talk  from  you,  at  that."     Indeed,  no 
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people  could  have  acted  more  reasonably  and  kindly,  than  they 
did  ;  but  I  would  not  hear  to  them,  because  I  was  afraid  that 
without  a  pastor  able  to  attend  to  all  the  services,  the  congrega- 
tion that  had  been'  gathered  up  would  soon  be  scattered  and 
lost.  I  believe,  now,  that  I  should  have  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  the  church,  and  that,  for  want  of  faith  in  God,  I  made  a 
grievous  mistake.  There  was  certainly  a  good  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm in  the  congregation,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  we  had  re- 
mained, as  the  people  so  earnestly  requested,  all  would  have 
been  right.  However,  we  left  Five  Forks,  and,  after  two 
months  absolute  rest,  I  was  so  far  restored  to  health  that  I 
thought  I  could  work  again. 

In  the  meantime  Five  Forks  had  engaged  a  minister,  and 
that  field  was  closed  to  me.  At  Benderville  they  anticipated  a 
change,  and  a  delegation  visited  us  to  invite  me  back.  But  I 
told  them  once  for  all,  that  I  would  never  go  back,  and  they 
have  not  asked  me  since.  They  were  hardly  gone  when  a  gen- 
tleman came  with  an  invitation  to  visit  an  American  church, 
which  I  at  once  accepted.  Accordingly,  the  next  Saturday  found 
me  at  West  Hamden ,  a  pleasant  village  surrounded  by  a  fine 
farming  country.  I  found  Deacon  Pierce  at  his  store,  and  he  took 
me  up  to  his  house  and  treated  me  with  great  courtesy.  After 
tea  he  sent  for  Deacons  Wilcox  and  Harvey,  who  vied  with 
himself  in  making  it  pleasant  for  me,  and  in  readiness  to  give 
me  any,  and  all,  information  about  the  country  and  village. 
Before  they  left  I  said,  "Deacon  Wilcox,  you  know  I  am  here 
as  a  candidate  for  the  pastorship  of  your  church,  and  I  wish  you 
to  decide  about  calling  me  after  the  morning  service  to-morrow." 
"  I  don't  know  how  we  could  be  ready  to  do  that,"  he  rejoined. 
"Very  well,  deacon,"  I  replied,  "if  you  will  not,  I  will  preach 
for  you  again  in  the  evening,  but  not  as  a  candidate."  During 
the  night,  however,  the  deacon  concluded  to  get  ready,  and  after 
the  morning  service  he  called,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  upon  the 
church  members  to  remain.  So  I  went  out,  and,  taking  a  seat 
on  the  portico  of  Mr.  Pierce's  house,  waited  to  hear  the  ver- 
dict. I  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait  before  Mr.  Pierce  appeared 
with  a  smile  covering  his  face,  and  ere  he  crossed  the  street  he 
cried,  "Elder,  it  is  all  right,  you  have  got  a  call,  and  it's  unani- 
mous."    So  I  accepted,  and  went  home  to  prepare  to  move. 
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After  we  settled  in  West  Hamden  we  found  out  many  things 
about  the  church  that  the  cvafty  deacons  had  kept  back  from 
me.  There  had  been  much  trouble  in  the  past,  changes  in  the 
pastorate  had  been  frequent,  and  the  outlook  was  far  from  en- 
couraging. But  we  began  our  work,  and  very  soon  felt  quite  at 
home  with  the  Yankees.  There  was  no  parsonage,  and  as  we 
had  only  a  very  small  house  to  live  in,  I  urged  them  to  build 
one,  and  ere  long  they  had  a  neat  and  commodious  manse  into 
which  we  moved.  To  a  number  of  people  in  the  church  both 
myself  and  wife  became  much  attached,  and  many  a  pleasant 
time  we  had  with  them.  The  climate  was  very  favorable  to  my 
health,  and  I  grew  stronger,  both  physically  and  mentally.  The 
village,  too,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  some  summer  resorts  that  we 
enjoyed  greatly.  The  church  also  prospered,  and  more  and 
more  our  services  appeared  to  be  appreciated.  My  wife  looked 
the  very  picture  of  health  and  happiness,  and  she  was,  I  believe, 
as  happy  as  a  mortal  can  be  in  this  world.  Every  word  of 
praise  she  heard  about  my  sermons  and  work  she  treasured  up 
to  tell  me  ;  and  in  every  respect  a  more  devoted,  loyal  and 
affectionate  wife  I  do  not  believe  ever  lived. 

But  in  the  meantime  it  had  not  been  faring  very  Avell  with 
the  church  at  Five  Forks.  We  left  it,  indeed,  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  but  now,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  it  is  a  wreck.  My 
successor  believed  himself  superior  to  ordinary  mortals,  and 
any  member  that  doubted  this  at  once  felt  the  weight  of  his 
displeasure.  This  made  division  in  the  church,  for  a  majority 
joined  him  against  the  refractory,  and  threatened  to  turn  them 
out  if  they  displeased  the  pastor.  So  the  church  became  divided, 
and  the  congregation  scattered,  until  few  were  left  to  hear  him 
thundering,  and  stamping  about  the  pulpit,  He  was  followed  by 
one  too  weak  to  resist  the  influence  of  a  sect  that  at  that  time 
visited  the  place.  They  made  him  a  convert,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  he  sowed  their  errors  in  the  congregation  before  he  re- 
signed, and  openly  joined  them.  What  was  left  of  the  church 
began  now  to  write  to  us  at  West  Hamden  and  urge  our  return. 
And  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  salary  they  proposed  joining  the 
church  at  Elizabeth,  eight  miles  distaut.  But  affairs  in  that 
church  were  also  in  a  ruinous  state.    Difference  of  opinion  about 
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the  last  pastor  created  such  a  division  that  some  were  turned  out. 
But  the  proposition  to  unite  with  the  church  at  Five  Forks  and 
give  me  a  call  to  b.oth  churches,  was  welcomed  by  all  parties  at 
Elizabeth.  Still,  however,  though  united,  sufficient  salary  could 
not  be  raised.  Under  these  circumstances  the  two  churches 
joined  in  an  application  to  the  Assembly  east  for  aid.  This  was 
promised,  and  with  what  the  churches  raised,  enough  was  granted 
to  make  a  salary  of  $800  a  year.  This  arrangement  made,  letters 
to  West  Hamden  became  frequent  and  urgent. 

"  The  people  believe  you  will  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
churches," 

they  wrote.  It  was  like  a  Macedonian  cry,  and  wife  and  I  be- 
came very  much  concerned.  We  realized  it  would  be  against 
our  interests  to  accept  the  call.  Prospects  very  much  to  our 
advantage  were  in  view  where  we  were.  For  two  months  we 
delayed  our  decision,  while  in  the  meantime  we  tried  to  find  the 
way  of  Providence.  At  length  we  determined  to  accept  the 
call,  and  accordingly  resigned  at  West  Hamden.  But  with  one 
voice  the  church  rose  up  and  opposed  our  resignation.  "  You 
will  see  the  day  that  yon  will  be  sorry  if  you  go  back,"  said 
one  deacon,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  result  was  that  the  church 
unanimously  voted  against  our  resignation,  and  we  had  to  go  on 
and  make  our  preparations  to  move  against  the  advice  and  will 
of  all.  Judge  Warren,  a  brother  of  wealth  and  influence,  vis- 
ited us,  from  a  neighboring  city,  and  urged  us  not  to  think  of 
going  back  to  Canada.  "I  will  give  you,"  said  he,  "a  present 
of  seventy -five  dollars  if  you  will  stay  here  for  three  months 
longer,  when  you  will  be  offered  a  pastorship  with  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  salary."  But  when  we  would  not  accept  his 
offer  he  got  up,  saying,  "  You  have  no  business  back  to  Canada ; 
you  are  putting  yourself  back  ten  years  in  your  life,  and  per- 
haps your  whole  life."  Upon  this  he  folded  up  the  seventy- 
five  dollars  he  had  offered  me  and  went  away  looking  both 
angry  and  sorrowful. 

"  I  feel  with  many  others,"  wrote  a  minister,  "  to  greatly  regret 
you  are  leaving  our  State." 

"  You  are  needed  here,"  another  wrote  ;  "  all  the  brethren  I  have 
spoken  to  to-day  at  the  Association  say  you  are  doing  wrong  to  go 
back." 
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But  all  this,  and  much  more,  did  not  move  us,  because  we 
thought  we  were  on  the  path  of  duty.  Anxious,  however,  that 
the  church  I  was  leaving  should  secure  a  worthy  man  to  succeed 
me,  I  remained  at  West  Hamden  until  one  was  called  that  in 
every  way  I  approved  of.  All  now  settled,  we  packed  up  our 
goods,  and  with  heavy  hearts  left  a  people  we  loved,  and  who 
had  cheered  and  encouraged  us  all  the  days  we  were  with  them. 
The  "County  Journal,"  referring  to  our  resignation,  kindly 
said  : 

"  Rev.  Donald  Stephenson,  for  several  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
chnrch  at  "West  Hamden,  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  October  ist. 
Mr.  Stephenson's  action  is  against  the  wishes  of  the  entire  church 
he  has  so  faithfully  served,  and  where  he  has  acquired  a  reputation 
as  an  able  preacher,  and  been  successful  in  building  up  the  cause 
temporally  and  spiritually.  It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  northern 
New  York  to  have  so  efficient  a  pastor  leave,  and  we  hope  some 
good  church  in  this  section  will  be  able  to  secure  his  services." 

And,  noticing  our  return  to  Canada,  "  The  Canadian  Baptist" 
as  kindly  wrote  : 

"  Rev.  Donald  Stephenson,  at  present  pastor  of  the  West  Ham- 
den church,  New  York,  has  accepted  the  unanimous  call  to  the 
churches  of  Elizabeth  and  Five  Forks.  We  are  much  pleased  to 
learn  that  this  talented  and  popular  minister  is  about  to  return  to 
labor  in  Canada,  and  we  extend  to  him  and  his  amiable  partner  a 
most  hearty  welcome,  and  wish  them  every  success  in  their  new 
field  of  labor." 

So  we  left  West  Hamden,  and  the  next  Sabbath  found  us 
settled  in  a  beautiful  home  in  Elizabeth.  That  morning  I 
preached  at  Five  Forks,  and  returning,  preached  at  Elizabeth 
in  the  evening.  At  both  places  I  was  met  by  small  congrega- 
tions. I  had  no  idea  that  the  church  at  Five  Forks  was  so 
sadly  changed,  and  reduced.  My  wife  and  I  felt  depressed  that 
evening,  and  my  sister's  children,  whom  we  were  bringing  up, 
declared,  "We  will  never  like  Elizabeth,  Aunt  Jennie.  Why 
did  Uncle  Donald  come  here?  Oh,  we  wish  he  had  stayed  at 
West  Hamden."  The  next  day  we  all  took  a  walk  through 
Elizabeth,  and  about  the  suburbs.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  what  we  saw.  The  town  had  a  business  like  aspect,  and 
its  surroundings  indicated  that  in  the  summer  the  scenery  would 
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be  both  beautiful  aud  picturesque.  That  evening  a  large  party 
came  to  our  house,  and  gave  us  a  most  hearty  welcome.  They 
assured  us  that  they  well  understood  that  we,  in  responding  to 
their  call  had  not  .consulted  our  own  interests,  but  the  Master's 
and  theirs.  The  welcome  Avas  enthusiastic,  and  cheered  us  very 
much.  But  before  the  end  of  the  week  we  were  in  the  clouds 
again,  as  we  better  realized  the  great  difficulties  that  confronted 
us  in  our  church  work.  Not  only  had  bad  doctrine  been  sown 
at  Five  Forks,  but  there  was  also  a  spirit  of  ill  will,  from  one 
cause  and  another,  amongst  the  members.  In  Elizabeth  matters 
Avere  still  worse.  During  the  last  pastor's  ministry  a  number 
had  been  turned  out  for  not  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
church.  Those  turned  out  cherished  no  good  feeling  towards 
those  that  voted  them  out,  and  they  in  turn  lost  no  love  on  the 
excluded  sheep.  Some  of  those  out  were  urging  me  to  get  them 
back,  and  a  few  of  those  in  were  much  opposed  to  their  return. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  I  was  anxious  enough 
when  I  came  to  comprehend  all.  But  I  was  encouraged  to  find 
the  congregations  increased  on  the  following  Sabbath.  When 
Wednesday  evening  came  round  we  had  a  large  assembly  at 
prayer  meeting.  But  at  the  close  of  the  service  the  clerk  came 
up  and  handed  me  a  letter.  It  was  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Convention  east,  and  addressed  to  the  churches.  The  substance 
of  the  epistle  was  this  : 

"As  you,  the  churches  of  Five  Forks  and  Elizabeth,  have  seen  fit 
to  call  Brother  Stephenson  without  consulting  us,  you  will  get  no 
aid  from  the  Convention." 

I  read  the  letter  over  twice  before  I  could  believe  the  writer 
meant  what  he  said.  And  when  I  did  realize  he  was  in  earnest, 
I  felt  deeply  mortified.  But  after  a  little  I  read  it  for  the  con- 
gregation, and  then  suggested  that,  perhaps,  I  should  resign, 
aud  so  save  the  church  from  a  controversy  with  the  Board.  The 
people,  as  I  looked  at  them  before  me,  appeared  distressed,  and 
no  wonder.  I  look  back  to-day,  as  I  write,  in  amazement  that 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Board  could  carelessly  countenance 
such  a  heartless  deed.  A  number  of  the  brethren  immediately 
spoke,  saying,  "Do  not  think  a  moment  of  resigning.  We  will 
not  consent  to  such  a  thinsf.     This  is  the  work  of  some  evil 
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persons,  and  they  will  have  to  take  it  all  back."  "  If  intended," 
said  one,  "as  a  rebuke  to  the  churches  for  simply  acting  with- 
out consulting  them,  why  did  he  not  say  so?" 

"Do  you  know  the  author  of  this  letter?"  said  a  second. 
"Yes,"  I  replied,    "he   was  once  a  member   in    my   father's 

church  at  B ,  and,T  believe,  he  holds  a  grudge  against  my 

father,  because  he  did  not  flatter  his  vanity  and  encourage  him 
to  speak  at  meetings,  when  the  people  were  constantly  telling 
him  that  his  vapid  harangues  distressed  them."  "Just  so,"  said 
another,  "we  see  it  now,  you  have  to  suffer  for  your  father's 
faithfulness."  Upon  reaching  home,  I  related  all  to  my  wife, 
who  listened,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "I  am  greatly  afraid," 
she  said,  "that  we  should  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Assembly.  You  know,  Donald,  how  badly  worthy  men  have 
been  treated  before,  and,  I  am  afraid,  evil  is  intended  for  us." 
"I  fear  so,  too,"  I  rejoined,  "but  let  us  trust  in  God,  and  He 
will  protect  us.  Besides,  we  must  not  blame  the  Assembly  for 
the  work  of  one  or  two  who  happen  to  be  clothed  with  brief 
authority."  The  next  morning,  a  number  of  the  brethren 
visited  us,  and  talked  the  matter  over.  "There  are  some  brethren 
on  the  Assembly  Board  who  do  not  know  you,  and  they  have 
been,  evidently,  prejudiced  against  you,  and  the  scribe  depends 
upon  their  support,  or  else  he  would  not  have  dared  to  write 
such  a  letter,"  said  one.  "No  matter,"  said  another,  "for  in 
six  weeks'  time  the  Board  will  meet  again,  and  then  this  matter 
will  be  put  right."  "And  in  the  meantime,"  said  a  third, 
" give  yourself  no  trouble,  but  go  on  with  your  work."  This 
advice  I  followed  as  well  as  I  could.  I  brought  the  names  of 
excluded  members,  in  turn,  before  the'  church,  and  asked  for 
their  restoration.  But  opposition,  more  or  less,  met  every  case. 
The  feelings,  at  times,  wei-e  bitter,  and  the  outlook  dark.  Day 
after  day  I  visited  the  members,  and  reasoned  with  them  about 
their  duty.  In  this  work,  where  so  much  caution  and  tact  were 
needed,  I  was  faithfully  assisted  by  my  wife.  Naturally  very 
charitable,  she  had,  too,  a  very  conciliatory  way  of  reasoning 
with  others,  and  winning  them  to  the  right  side.  The  work  at 
Five  Forks  was  also  very  trying,  and  so,  between  both 
places,  we  were  kept  very  busy.   The  meeting  of  the  Board  came 
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round,  and  there  was  a  large  representation  from  all  the 
churches  within  the  territory  of  the  Convention.  When  my. 
case  was  brought  up  it  was  quickly  manifest  that  I  had  many 
friends.  The  scribe  tried  to  turn  the  tide  of  feeling,  but  the 
brethren  soon  made  him  understand  that  they  would  not  be 
trifled  with,  and  demanded  his  reasons  for  writing  such  a  letter 
to  the  churches.  "  Because,"  he  replied,  "  the  churches  had  not 
consulted  the  Board  before  giving  the  call."  "But,"  said  one, 
in  reply,  "the  churches  are  independent,  and  the  fact  of  receiv- 
ing aid  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  pastor."  "True,"  said  he,  "but  if  the  Board  does  not 
approve  of  the  pastor  called,  it  can  withdraw  the  grant."  "  Very 
well,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  do  you  know  of  any  one  belonging 
to  the  Board  that  disapproves  of  the  Elizabeth  pastor?  "  To 
this,  he  answered,  with  evident  reluctance,  "No  ;  they  all 
said  they  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him,  but  some  brethren  thought 
the  churches  should  have  consulted  the  Board  before  calling 
any  one."  "Was  not  the  call  given  nearly  two  months  before  it 
was  accepted,  and  did  you  not  know  that  fact?"  asked  another. 
"  Yes,"  he  drawled  out.  "Very  well,  then,  if  you  had  anything 
against  the  churches,  or  the  pastor  elect,  why  did  you  not  write 
to  both  parties  before  Bro.  Stephenson  unsettled  himself  and 
his  family,  and  moved  to  Elizabeth?  Yes,  why  did  you  wait 
until  he  was  settled  before  you  wrote  ?  And,  if  the  brethren  all 
approved  of  the  choice,  as  you  say  they  did,  why,  then,  did  you 
say  in  your  letter  that  it  was  because  they  called  Bro.  Stephen- 
son that  the  aid  was  withdrawn?  "  The  man  was  utterly  con- 
founded. There  might  have  been  some  in  sympathy  with  him, 
but,  if  so,  they  were  silent.  No  one  could  fail  to  see  that  his 
conduct  was  reprehensible.  At  this  stage,  a  motion  was  made, 
as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  welcome  Bro.  Stephenson  to  the  churches 
of  Elizabeth  and  Five  Forks,  and  that  we  give  him  our  sympathy 
and  support." 

This  was  carried  unanimously,  and  also  another  that  followed, 
condemning  the  scribe's  letter. 

When  this  was  done,  Rev.  Slyway  turned  round,  and  asked 
me:    "  Will  this  satisfy  you,  Brother  Stephenson  ?  "     "Yes,"  I 
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replied;  "what  is  just  and  right  will  always  satisfy  me."  So 
•  the  meeting  closed,  and  the  delegates  returned  home.  At  Eliza- 
beth, and  Five  Forks,  the  work  continued  to  blossom  encourag- 
ingly. One  after  another  the  excluded  members  were  restored, 
and  gradually  the  congregations  increased. 

Thus  the  months  passed  by,  and  the  time  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  approached.  As  I  was  to  be  one  of 
the  speakers  on  Home  Mission  work,  I  made  careful  preparation 
to  do  my  subject  justice.  The  circular  sent  out  by  the  secretary 
I  closely  examined,  and  found  in  it  the  following  declaration  : 
"I  may  state  my  conviction  that,  unless  by  united  effort  we  make 
the  Convention  more  popular,  and  more  trusted  for  doing  good 
than  it  appears  to  be  for  the  present,  that  its  prosperity  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  that  a  few  more  trials  will  be  sufficient  to 
see  its  days  numbered."  In  my  address  I  showed  reasons  for 
the  decreasing  interest  in  Convention  work,  and  expressed  a  fear 
that  the  fever  for  building  temples  of  worship  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  people,  was  bankrupting  the  resources  of  the 
churches.  Five  leading  churches  were  then  wallowing  in  debts 
incurred  by  false  pride,  that  led  them  to  build  far  beyond  their 
means.  Other  churches  were  ready  to  follow,  for  the  spirit  was 
spreading  through  the  Convention.  Very  gently  I  referred  to 
this  question  in  my  address,  but  a  touch  was  enough  to  explode 
a  mine  under  my  feet.  My  words  were  as  follows  :  "Let  us  be 
careful  lest  in  building  temples  of  stone  and  mortar,  we  forget 
the  spiritual  temple  that  will  shine  in  glory,  when  the  earthly 
temples  that  we  sacrifice  for,  that  we  so  highly  prize,  shall  be 
heaps  of  ruins,  mouldering  ashes,  dead  things  of  the  past.  This 
building  in  which  we  now  meet,  so  recently  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  is  indeed  a  stately  and  beautiful  temple, 
which  we  cannot  but  admire.  And  let  not  you  who  have  hero- 
ically sacrificed  to  erect  it,  think  for  a  moment  that  I  do  not  ap- 
preciate your  self-sacrificing  liberality  ;  assuredly  I  do,  for  it  is 
great.  Yet  duty  compels  me  to  speak  as  I  have,  for  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  more  Christian  energy  and  enterprise  were 
directed  to  the  great  temple  that  will  never  moulder,  and  never 
fall  to  ruin."  This  paragraph  could  not  certainly  be  any 
milder,  and  have  any  point  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  portion 
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of  the  address  that  could  possibly  be  construed  into  anything 
like  an  attack  upon  the  doings  of  the  Convention.  And  as  I  now 
read  it  I  am  filled  with  astonishment  that  any  Christian  man 
could  have  any  mind  to  find  fault  with  its  sentiment  and  argu- 
ment. The  address  may  be  read  to-day,  and  any  one  who  will 
peruse  it  will,  I  am  sure,  pronounce  it  a  faithful  one,  having  no 
other  aim  than  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Conven- 
tion. And  I  may  add,  that  I  always  did  admire  beautiful  places 
of  worship,  provided  they  could  be  built  without  burdening  the 
people  with  debts  that  paralyze  home  work,  and  hinder  them 
from  aiding  enterprises  of  the  church  at  large.  But  upon  taking 
my  se,at,  the  chairman  introduced  another  speaker,  saying, 
"I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  eloquent, 
and  talented,  Rev.  Dr.  Pliable,  of  Newcastle,  who  will  now  ad- 
dress us."  This  pastor  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  leading  the 
third  church  of  Newcastle  in  an  enterprise  of  chapel  building 
that  would  cost  two-thirds  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  field. 
And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  first  church,  in  the 
same  city,  was  trying  to  sell  its  meeting  bouse  in  order  to  join 
the  Water  street  church,  and  so  save  the  latter  from  bankruptcy, 
caused  by  building  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  people.  Recall- 
ing as  well  as  I  can  the  words  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  he 
began  as  follows  :  "As  I  came  up. the  street  from  the  station  to- 
day, and  saw  the  high  steeple  of  this  splendid  house,  I  said  to 
myself,  Ha!  pastor  Sly  way,  you  are  getting  up  high,  but  we'll 
take  the  pride  out  of  you  at  Newcastle  when  our  place  is  fin- 
ished. I  tell  you,  Brother  Sly  way,  our  steeple  will  be  higher  than 
yours  !  "  Upon  this  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  You  have  been 
whipping  the  wrong  boy."  (Applause  from  half  a  dozen  sitting 
in  the  same  seat  with  the  secretary).  Turning  now  to  the  audi- 
ence, he  added :  ''Let  me  tell  you  how  the  wrong  boy  was  whipped." 
Here  he  related  how  once  a  man  had  determined  to. give  a 
certain  boy  a  whipping.  So,  one  evening,  he  caught  a  boy  and 
began  to  whip  him,  while  the  lad  shouted,  "  You  have  got  the 
wrong  boy  !  you  have  got  the  wrong  boy ! ''  The  manner  of 
whipping,  and  the  shouting  of  the  boy,  he  acted  out  while  run- 
ning from  one  side  of  the  platform  to  the  other,  like  a  circus 
clown.     "So,"  said  he,  "the  last  speaker  has  been  whipping 
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the  Avrong  boy."  [Loud  applause  from  the  same  half  dozen.] 
To  this  ungentlemauly,  clownish,  and  stupid,  attack,  I  was  not 
permitted  to  reply,  and  so  went  out.  Why  I  was  so  unkindly 
criticised  I  could  not  at  once  comprehend.  I  felt  much  annoyed, 
and  not  alone  on  my  own  account,  but  because  I  saw  the  great 
work  of  the  Assembly  trifled  with  at  a  most  important  crisis  in 
its  history — and  that,  too,  by  those  who  should  have  been  ear- 
nestly and  solemnly  advocating  its  claims.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
shame.  I  was  followed  out  by  some  gentlemen,  and  one  of  them 
said,  "You  gave  us  a  splendid  address  to-night,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  why  it  was  so  unwelcome  to  Dr.  Pliable.  I  know  little 
about  Convention  work,"  he  continued,  "  but  there  appears  to  be 
a  ring  against  you.  What  does  it  mean?"  "There  are  many 
things  I  cannot  understand,"  I  replied,  "  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
You  saw  and  heard  all  I  did,  and  you  must  judge  for  yourself." 
The  following  morning  the  secretary  resigned,  and  Dr.  Pliable 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Going  up  to  the  meeting  I  met  the 
latter,  who  in  a  cool  way  accepted  my  proffered  hand.  Feeling 
touched  by  his  studied  indifference,  I  remarked,  "Dr.  Pliable,  I 
hope  to  get  even  with  you  some  day  for  last  night's  abuse."  "  I 
hope  you  will,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer,  as  he  hurried  past.  I  may 
here  say  that  three  years  afterwards  I  met  him  in  New  York, 
and,  on  refusing  his  proffered  hand,  he  exclaimed,  "I'm  a  gen- 
tleman, and  you  are  not  ! "  "lam  glad  to  hear  of  your  reforma- 
tion," I  rejoined,  "  for  you  were  little  of  a  gentleman  when  you 
abused  me  at  the  Assembly."  "  O,"  said  he,  "  they  told  me  to 
do  that."  I  may  further  say  that  six  years  afterwards  I  met 
him  again,  and  ignoring  the  things  that  were  behind,  I  took  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  saying,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you,  and  will  be 
much  pleased  to  serve  you  in  any  way  in  my  power."  There  was, 
indeed,  no  haughtiness  with  him  on  that  occasion,  for  in  the 
meantime  he  and  others  of  the  "ring"  had  been  made,  less 
or  more,  to  sup  sorrow  in  the  school  of  adversity.  Their 
high  steeple  pride,  had  been  somewhat  lowered,  and  their  brief 
authority  was  "a  thing  of  the  past." 

But  to  return  :  The  next  morning,  when  the  Board  met  for 
business,  I  took  a  seat  with  the  members  until  the  application 
for  Elizabeth  and  Five  Forks  was  reached,  Avhen  I  retired.     I 
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had  a  long  wait  outside  before  the  question  was  decided,  but  at 
length  I  was  informed  that  all  was  settled,  and  I  went  in.  As  I 
entered  I  met  Mr.  Moneyed,  who  scowled  upon  me  as  he  should 
not  had  I  been  some  criminal.  Alas',  there  was  little  of  Christ 
in  that  look. 

I  may  here  say  that  Mr.  Moneyed  had  a  few  years  before 
moved  from  some  country  village  to  the  city  of  Newcastle,  and 
there  started  a  store,  which,  thi*ough  favorable  circumstances 
rather  than  through  talent  of  his,  developed  into  a  money  mak- 
ing business.  This  quickly  brought  him  into  notice,  and  as  he 
was  susceptible  to  flattery,  he  soon  found  those  who  knew  how 
to  humor  him  to  serve  their  own  ends.  While  treated  in  this 
way  he  was  liberal  with  his  money.  But  about  this  time  pros- 
perity and  flattery  combined  in  giving  the  poor  man  that  fatal 
disease  vulgarly  called  the  "big  head." 

After  taking  a  seat  I  inquired  of  one  next  me  how  the  Eliza- 
beth and  Five  Forks  application  was  treated. 

"Mr.  Moneyed  bitterly  opposed  the  grant,"  said  he.  "Cheaper 
conversions,  he  thinks,  can  be  made  at  Newcastle.  He  don't  want 
an}'  of  his  money  to  go  to  Elizabeth  or  Five  Forks.  If  any  is 
granted,  it  must  be  little.  Others  supported  him.  One  minister 
said  you  should  not  get  more  salary  than  he  is  getting.  Pastor 
MacEwen  is  your  friend,  and  he  argued  against  them  all  until  he 
has  persuaded  the  majority  to  make  only  a  hundred  dollars  reduc- 
tion on  the  grant.     There  is  a  bad  spirit  with  some  of  them." 

Such  was  the  news  that  was  whispered  me  in  the  meeting,  and 
when  I  heard  it  I  arose  and  asked  the  chairman  to  allow  me  to 
speak.  "  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "not  until  the  business  on  hand 
is  through  with."  So  I  sat  down,  and  as  I  did  I  heard  pastor 
Sly  way  say, 

"  We  must  attend  to  spiritual  temples," 
and  the  ex-scribe  added,  with  a  chuckling  laugh, 

"  He  whipped  the  wrong  boy  that  time." 

When  the  business  before  the  meeting  was  dispatched  some- 
thing else  was  immediately  introduced,  and  so  I  was  kept  from 
speaking.  But  watching  for  an  opportunity,  I  pushed  my  re- 
quest upon  the  chairman  again,  and  this  time  my  petition  was 
granted,  though  with  bad  grace.     Dr.  Pliable  and  the  ex-secre- 
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tary  now  swung  round  in  their  seats  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Let  him  speak,  and  when  he  gets 
through,  we'll  fix  him." 

"  Brethren,"  I  said,  "  I  did  not  accept  the  call  of  the  churches  at 
Five  Forks  and  Elizabeth,  because  I  expected  to  better  my  circum- 
stances in  any  way.  I  responded  to  the  call  because  I  hoped  to  be 
instrumental  in  doing  something  to  help  the  churches  out  of  the 
low  state  in  which  they  were.  God  has  blessed  us  in  our  work. 
Our  hopes  have  been  realized,  to  some  extent.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  a  most  unjust  and  hostile  spirit  is  cherished  towards  me 
by  some  brethren.  I  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  feel  happy 
working  in  connection  with  this  Board.  I,  therefore,  refuse  the  aid 
you  so  begrudgingly  offer,  and  in  this  act  sever  all  my  connection 
with  the  Board  now  and  forever." 

I  sat  down,  and,  looking  around,  saw  that  the  threatening 
stare  that  met  me  from  many  faces  when  I  began  to  speak  had 
disappeared.  No  one,  however,  made  any  reply  whatever,  and 
quickly  the  chairman  called  their  attention  to  other  business. 
Upon  this  I  went  immediately  out  and  took  the  first  train  for 
Elizabeth.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  church  I  told  the  mem- 
bers how  their  application  had  been  treated  by  the  Board, 
and  of  the  course  I  felt  constrained  to  take.  I  also  told  them 
that  as  the  salary  they  alone  could  raise  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  our  support,  I  must  resign,  and  seek  some  other  field.  No  one 
blamed  me  for  refusing  Assembly  aid,  but  all  said,  "You  did 
right,"  and  they  were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Board.  ' '  But, ' '  they  added ,  "  if  you  leave  us  the  churches  will  be 
greatly  injured."  And  earnestly  they  pleaded,  saying,  "  We 
will  do  all  we  can."  After  wife  and  I  consulted  we  found  that 
we  could  not  feel  in  our  hearts  to  leave  them.  Accordingly  we 
consented  to  stay  for  a  while  longer,  and  live  as  best  we  could 
on  what  salary  they  could  raise  for  us.  So  the  work  went  on, 
and  the  interest  increased  in  both  churches.  One  day  I  received, 
for  the  first  time,  a  friendly  communication  from  an  officer  of 
the  Board.     It  was  from  the  new  secretary,  Dr.  Pliable : 

"  You  must  not  think,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  Convention  is  uncon- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  your  churches,  or  for  your  personal  suc- 
cess. We  rejoice  that  your  labors  are  blessed,  and  shall  greatly 
regret  your  departure  if  you  persist  in  leaving," 
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His  letter  was  kind  and  reasonable,  but  it  came  too  late.  Nor 
do  I  believe  it  ever  would  have  come,  only  that  a  few  of  them 
were  getting  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  Had  those  kind  words 
been  spoken  at  the  Convention  meeting,  how  different  it  would 
have  been  !  There  it  was  nothing  but  scowls.  No,  after  that 
Board  meeting,  nothing,  not  even  starvation,  could  have  induced 
us  to  accept  any  more  aid  from  the  Board.  I  replied  to  his 
letter  stating  this,  and  requesting  that  ten  dollars  of  last  year's 
grant,,  still  due,  be  forwarded  to  me,  when  all  business  between 
us  would  end.  The  reply  to  this  disputed  my  claim.  So  I  wrote 
again,  making  such  an  explanation  as  must  have  convinced 
them  I  was  right.  After  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  when, 
doubtless,  the  matter  Avas  discussed,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Sly  way,  saying, 

"  I  am  requested  by  the  Board  to  write  you  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  inquire  of  you  how  much  is  still  due  you,  with  your 
own  reckoning  of  the  matter.  The  Board  gladly  "  he  added,  "  learns 
of  your  acceptance  with  the  churches." 

I  replied  to  Rev.  Slyway  and  explained  the  matter  to  him. 
The  sum  was  small,  only  ten  dollars,  but  I  was  determined  I 
would  not  be  wronged  out  of  it.  The  treasurer,  however,  wrote, 
saying,  in  effect,  that  as  the  books  did  not  correspond  with  my 
reckoning,  nothing  would  be  paid,  but  added,  as  if  to  soothe 
me,  "You  will  shortly  get  your  first  quarter's  pay  for  the  com- 
ing year."  To  this  I  replied  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  they 
would  not  correct  a  mistake,  nor  believe  me  when  I  had  repeat- 
edly said  I  would  not  accept  anything  for  the  second  year,  not 
a  cent.  I  then  added  that  as  they  refused  to  pay  me  the  ten 
dollars  they  owed  me  on  last  year's  grant,  I  would  stop  it  out  of 
the  Convention  money  then  in  the  hands  of  one  gf  the  brethren 
of  the  Elizabeth  church,  and  this  I  did  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  sent  them  a  receipt.  It  was  not  the  small  sum  of  money  I 
cared  so  much  for  as  the  principle  involved.  I  would  not  sub- 
mit to  an  injustice.  Nor  did  I  take  the  course  I  did  without 
consulting  the  brethren  and  reading  before  a  church  meeting 
the  letter  I  sent  to  the  treasurer  informing  him  of  my  action. 
The  reply  from  the  treasurer  was  one  of  the  most  abusive  letters 
ever  written.     This,  coming  from  a  man  to  whom  I  had  not 
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written  an  offensive  word  (unless  the  letter  endorsed  by  the 
church  could  be  so  construed),  and  to  whom  I  had  never  spoken , 
and  whom  I  had  never  met,  made  me  feel  queerly.  I  was 
startled,  indeed,  to  find  that  a  professor  of  Christianity,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Board,  could  write  in  the  spirit,  and  language,  of 
a  bully.  I  never  replied  to  his  letter,  and  never  again  had  any 
communication  whatever  with  any  officer  of  the  Assembly. 
Too  well  I  remember  how  my  wife's  cheeks  turned  pale,  and  her 
eyes  flashed,  as  she  read  that  scurrilous  communication.  "  I  can- 
not bear  to  have  them  insult  us,"  she  cried.  "Why,  they  will 
ruin  us  if  they  can.  Alas,  Donald,  what  made  us  ever  come 
here?"  "But  we  are  here,  Jennie,"  I  replied,  "and  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  do  our  duty."  But  I  could  not  pacify 
her.  She  wept  bitterly,  and  took  it  to  heart  so  deeply  that  it 
made  her  sick.  We  realized,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  cloud 
over  us,  but  still  hopefully  pushed  on  with  our  work.  We  tried 
to  cheer  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the  "ring"  could  not 
injure  us  much  where  we  were  known,  and  that  by  and  by 
they  would  feel  differently  towards  us,  and  cease  to  give  any 
trouble.     In  this,  however,  we  were  mistaken,  as  we  afterwards 

learned  from  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  interests  of  ,  attends 

associations  all  over  the  country,  and  whose  word  is  unimpeach- 
able. Two  years  afterwards  this  gentleman  said  to  me  (I  give 
his  exact  language)  : 

"I  believe  that  the  vile  conduct  of  that  ring  should  be  exposed. 
From  hints  and  remarks  in  connection  with  your  name,  that  I  have 
heard  at  associations,  I  believe  that  the  evil  influence  of  the  ring 
followed  you  through  the  country  and  hindered  you  from  getting  a 
settlement  after  leaving  Elizabeth." 

Yes,  their  power  to  injure  us  where  we  were  not  known  was 
great.  Some  were  "leading  brethren,"  and  some  Avere  wealthy. 
A  word  from  such  men,  even  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  or  a  sly 
insinuation,  would  have  weight.  They  had  access  also  to  leaders 
in  churches  far  and  near,  and  could  doubtless  find  plenty  to 
listen  to  them.  And  of  what  were  we  guilty?  Was  it  that  we 
had  sacrificed  our  owm  interests  in  accepting  the  call  to  Five 
Forks  and  Elizabeth  ?  Was  it  that  we  were  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  save  the  wrecked  churches,  and  build  up  the  cause  of 
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Christ  ?  Or  was  it  faithfulness  in  the  proclamation  of  truth 
when  called  upon  to  speak  before  the  Assembly?  These  things, 
so  far  as  I  know,  constitute  the  crimes  for  which  we  were 
scowled  upon  by  the  "ring,"  and  pursued  with  vengeance  to  the 
"bitter  end."  We  still  continued  to  labor  with  the  churches, 
while  they  heroically  struggled  to  support  us.  Success  attended 
our  efforts.  All  the  members  were  restored  in  Elizabeth,  and 
peace  and  harmony  prevailed.  The  congregations  at  both  places 
increased,  and  the  churches  were  becoming  a  power  for  good  in 
the  community.  We  therefore  concluded  that  we  would  be  jus- 
tified in  leaving.  Both  churches,  however,  refused  to  accept 
our  resignation ;  but  as  the  work  we  hoped  to  see  done  when  we 
accepted  the  call,  was  largely  accomplished,  and  as  we  longed 
to  get  away  from  under  the  shadow  and  influence  of  the  Board 
"ring,"  we  would  not  withdraw  it.  so  at  length  it  was  accepted, 
and  in  the  next  issue  of  "The  Canadian  Baptist,"  the  following 
editorial  appeared  : 

"  On  last  Sabbath  Rev.  Donald  Stephenson  resigned  the  pastoral 
oversight  of  the  Elizabeth  and  Five  Forks  churches,  much  to  the 
regret  of  these  churches  and  their  congregations,  who  verv  highly 
appreciate  Brother  Stephenson's  ministry,  and  cherish  a  verv  warm 
personal  regard  for  himself  and  his  wife,  whose  many  estimable 
qualities  have  secured  for  her  a  green  spot  in  every  memory." 

To  this  the  editor  add- : 

"  The  above,  sent  us  by  a  reliable  brother,  affords  us  an  opportu- 
nity, of  which  we  gladly  avail  ourselves,  for  a  few  remarks  on  Brother 
Stephenson's  pulpit  ministrations.  His  sermons  are  characterized 
by  a  vigor  and  intellectual  grasp  which  make  them  at  once  highly 
pleasing  and  profitable  to  an  intelligent  congregation.  At  the  same 
time  they  reveal  a  freshness,  and  chasteness,  of  style  that  must  ever 
commend  them  to  those  who  admire  and  appreciate  beauty  in  lan- 
guage. But  their  crowning  excellence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fullness, 
and  explicitness,with  which  they  present  the  grand  Gospel  doctrines, 
delivered  with  a  pathos  and  earnestness  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  glory  and  loftiness  of  the  theme.  We,  therefore,  trust  our 
brother  may  speedily  find  a  field  of  usefulness  suited  to  his  gifts; 
and  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  may  send 
a  faithful  successor  to  the  churches  he  is  leavine." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Candid ating  begins  ;  Visits  a  church  ;  Farewell  to 
Elizabeth;  Ho,  for  Michigan;  Howell;  Trials 
by   the   way  ;    michigan  mud  ;  end  of  journey  ;    a 

KIND    BROTHER;    REV.    PARTINGTON;     A    MURDER;      ReY. 

Hill  ;    Visit  to   a   church  ;    Other  yisits,  and  what 
came  of  them  ;  helping  friends  to  settle. 

It  was  now  understood  that  I  was  open  to  a  call,  and  my  sad 
experience  in  candidating  began.  In  a  few  days  we  had  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Kingston  church,  saying,  "I  re- 
gret you  did  not  tell  me,  when  I  met  you  at  the  Convention,  that 
you  were  going  to  leave  Elizabeth.  We  have  now  called  a  pastm- 
from  England,  but  if  he  does  not  accept  you  will  have  the 
first  opportunity  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  us." 

He  did  accept.  Following  this  an  invitation  came  from  the 
East  Ward  church  in  Brantford.  "  They  have,"  a  friend  wrote, 
"a  fine  chapel,  a  growing  congregation,  and  the  salary  is  very 
fair."  The  next  Sabbath  I  preached  there,  and  after  the  even- 
ing service  a  deacon  said  to  me,  "  If  a  vote  were  taken  to-night 
you  would  get  a  unanimous  call."  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  I 
replied.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  Rev.  Walker  has  been  preaching 
for  us  three  Sabbaths,  and  we  must  get  rid  of  his  case  first."  I 
was  going  to  say,  "  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  settled 
with  him  before  sending  for  me  ? ' '  but  I  restrained  myself  and 
was  silent.  He  then  handed  me  some  money,  saying,  "  Will 
this  cover  your  expenses  ? "  "  No,"  I  rejoined,  "not  by  half." 
"Well,"  he  replied,  "that's  all  we  pay  for  supplies."  I  said 
no  more.  Next  morning  he  took  me  to  see  a  member  of  the 
pulpit  committee. 

When  we  reached  this  man's  place  of  business  he  advanced 
to  meet  us  with  much  cordiality.  Very  heartily  he  took  me  by 
the  hand,  saying,  "  I  tell  you  I  liked  your  sermon  last  night. 
Look   here,    Elder,    I'll   tell   you   what   we   will   do  :    if  you 
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promise  to  preach  without  any  manuscript  in  the  pulpit,  we  will 
give  you  a  call  to  this  church  right  off."  I  replied  that  I  did 
not  think  it  right  to  exact  such  a  promise  from  a  miuister,  and 
that  I  would  not- make  it,  "I  will  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  do 
in  that  respect,"  I  said,  "as  I  may  think  for  the  best  interest* 
of  the  church  and  congregation  I  serve."  No  more  was  said  en 
the  subject,  and  after  a  little  talk  I  left  and  took  a  train  for 
home.  I  never  heard  from  them  again,  but  through  the  papers 
I  learned  that  shortly  afterwards  they  called  another  pastor. 
Whether  he  used  manuscript  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do 
know  that  his  settlement  was  of  short  duration,  and  that  the 
church  did  not  prosper  under  his  ministry. 

About  this  time  my  father  wrote  to  a  church  on  my  behalf, 
and  was  answered  as  follows  : 

"  No  use  to  propose  your  son's  name  there.  They  are  after  a  great 
man,  they  think." 

I  watched  the  papers  for  the  "coming  man."  He  soon  ap- 
peared in  a  protege  of  the  Board  "ring."  Ere  long,  however, 
he  proved  himself  a  man  of  the  lowest  character,  and  when  it  got 
too  hot  for  him  he  forsook  his  family  and  fled  to  Texas,  carry- 
ing off  money  that  belonged  to  the  Convention. 

At  the'  time  I  resigned,  my  brother  James  wrote  me  from  the 
West,  saying, 

"  There  are  a  number  of  vacant  churches  here.  You  need  not 
fear  the  result  of  coming.  Bring  on  your  family,  and  come  right 
along." 

We  now  began  to  seriously  think  of  accepting  this  invitation. 
So  I  wrote  to  my  brother  that  he  might  soon  expect  us,  and  we 
began  to  get  ready  to  move.  As  I  was  very  fond  of  driving  and 
owned  a  beautiful  carriage  and  a  fast  roadster,  I  determined  to 
go  by  buggy  all  the  way.  This  would  have  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure at  that  season  of  the  year,  for  in  the  early  fall  the  roads  are  at 
their  best,  and  the  weather  fair.  But  our  work  of  preparation 
was  interrupted  by  a  revival  in  the  Elizabeth  congregation. 
Some  men  and  women  began  inquiring  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  to  them  we  gave  our  whole  attention,  although  we  thus 
risked  finding  the  roads  broken  up  by  incipient  winter.  So  a 
few  weeks   slipped   by   during  which    much   good   was   done. 
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But  the  delay  was  very  bad  for  us.  Yet,  though  it  did 
cost  a  sore  battle  with  the  mud,  I  do  not  regret  it, 
because  the  work  that  delayed  us  was  the  Lord's.  At  length 
evidence  of  approaching  winter  forced  us  to  renew  our  prepara- 
tions to  move.  Our  packing  was  done  by  night,  for  we  had  so 
many  kind  friends  coming  and  going  that  our  time  during  the 
day  was  wholly  taken  up  with  them.  The  last  Sabbath  we  spent 
in  Elizabeth  nine  believers  were  baptized,  and  added  to  the 
church.  The  Tuesday  evening  following  a  farewell  supper  was 
given  us  by  the  congregation,  and  the  next  morning,  after  see- 
ing my  wife  and  niece  off  on  the  train,  after  paying  off  all  my 
debts  and  settling  up  all  our  buiness,  I  and  my  nephew  started 
in  our  carriage  on  a  journey  that  was  to  prove  far  more  eventful 
than  I  had  any  thought  of. 

As  I  drove  away  I  thanked  God  for  his  great  grace  in  bring- 
ing us  safely  through  the  Elizabeth  pastorate,  notwithstanding 
all  the  trouble  the  "  ring  "  gave  us.  So,  wiping  a  tear  from  my 
eye  as  I  thought  of  the  dear  friends  who  stood  so  faithfully  by 
uSj  now  left  behind,  perhaps  to  be  seen  no  more  this  side  of 
heaven,  I  urged  up  our  horse,  and  soon  we  were  out  of  sight 
of  Elizabeth.  We  turned  our  course  towards  Petersboro,  where 
my  father  resided,  and  where  my  wife  and  niece  were  to  stop 
until  we  overtook  them.  The  first  day  out  we  drove  thirty 
miles.  The  next  evening  we  reached  Pai'ksville,  where  we  met 
a  number  of  friends  who  expressed  much  regret  that  we  were 
leaving  the  country.  That  night  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
and  we  were  not  long  on  the  road  the  next  morning  until  we 
discovered  that  our  horse  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  hauliug  us 
through  the  mud.  So  I  bought  another  from  a  farmer,  and , 
hitching  the  two  together,  we  started  off  masters  of  the  situation. 
But  as  I  gave  pearly  all  the  money  I  had  with  me  for  the  horse 
and  harness,  I  concluded  to  call,  upon  reaching  Kingston,  on 
Deacon  White,  and  borrow  some  from  him.  A  few  hours'  drive 
brought  us  to  the  deacon's  store,  where  we  pulled  up  and  hailed 
him  as  he  stood  by  the  door.  "Well,  well,"  said  he,  "how  do 
you  do  V  glad  to  see  you.  But  where  are  you  bound  for  ?"  "For 
Michigan,  Deacon."  "Surely  not,"  he  replied.  "Deacon,"  I 
said,  "  we  have  only  a  moment  to  stop  now,  for  it  is  near  night, 
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and  we  have  twelve  miles  yet  to  drive.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
can  lend  me  twenty  dollar.*.  And  mark  it,  I  cannot  promise 
when  it  will  be  returned.  I  maybe  able  to  refund  in  six  months, 
and  I  may  not  for  a  year  or  more.  Now,  will  you  lend  on  such 
terms  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  will,"  he  replied.  "  Come  into  my  office.  Do 
you  think  twenty  will  be  enough?  "  said  he,  as  he  opened  his 
safe.  "You  can  have  more,  if  you  need,  and  welcome."  But 
I  was  satisfied  with  twenty,  and  thanking  him,  pursued  our 
journey.  I  may  here  say  that  after  reaching  Michigan  I  imme- 
diately sent  the  good  deacon  back  his  money,  with  many  thanks 
for  so  kindly  helping  me  on  the  way.  It  was  evident  the  "ring" 
had  no  influence  over  Deacon  White.  Upon  arriving  at  father's 
I  put  up  my  team  and  carriage  for  sale ;  but  as  no  purchasers 
came,  we  determined  that  my  wife  and  niece  should  pursue 
their  way  by  railroad,  and  I  and  my  nephew  push  on  after  them 
in  the  carriage.  But  the  next  day  I  received  a  telegram  from 
my  brother,  saying,  "  I  think  I  have  secured  a  situation  for  our 
nephew.  Send  him  on  immediately."  So  within  an  hour  I  had 
the  lad's  satchel  packed  and  saw  him  off  on  the  train.  My  wife 
was  now  unwilling  to  let  me  travel  alone,  and,  as  the  carriage 
was  roomy,  and  so  well  fitted  with  patent  springs  that  one  could 
ride  all  day  with  little  fatigue,  she  determined  to  accompany  me. 
So  the  next  morning,  taking  our  niece  with  us,  we  started  on  our 
journey.  For  three  days  we  got  along  well.  The  weather  was 
pleasant,  the  roads  good,  and  the  horses  trotted  along  freely, 
while  we  talked  and  enjoyed  ourselves  heartily.  But  on  the 
fourth  day  one  horse  took  the  distemper.  Still,  by  the  advice 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon  we  pursued  our  way,  though  at  a  slow 
pace.  We  found  the  roads  good  until  we  reached  Stratford, 
where  we  spent  a  part  of  a  day  and  a  night  to  give  our  horses 
rest.  That  evening  I  went  out  to  call  on  two  Baptist  ministers 
who  resided  in  the  town,  but  they  were  not  at  home.  I  was 
formerly  acquainted  with  both  of  them,  and  knew  them  to  be 
good  men  and  true.  We  were,  therefore,  very  glad  when  we 
saw  them  that  evening  coming  to  the  hotel  in  search  of  us. 
"Why  did  you  not  drive  to  my  house?"  said  one  of  them. 
"Come  right  off  now  to  my  place.  I  won't  have  you  stay  in  a 
hotel  while  I  have  a  home  to  bring  you  to.     Don't  you  know, 
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my  dear  brother,  that  we  ministers  are  all  poor,  and  what  would 
become  of  us  if  we  would  not  help  each  other?  The  idea  of 
your  staying  here,  and  paying  five  dollars  in  the  morning,  when 
you  can  come  to  our  house,  and  instead  of  paying  us  we  will  be 
indebted  to  you  for  your  company.  Come,  now — come  on." 
Dear,  good  hearted,  Brother  Walker  !  He  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  able  ministers  of  the  country,  and  was  as  distin- 
guished for  his  liberality  as  he  was  for  his  intelligence.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  accept  the  kind  invitation,  and  both  remained 
with  us  until  after  eleven  o'clock,  when  they  were  constrained 
to  go,  as  we  heard  the  landlord  locking  up  the  house  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  we  were  on  our  w7ay 
again.  My  wife,  and  niece,  were  bearing  the  journey  well,  and 
the  hours  glided  pleasantly  by  as  we  observed  and  chatted, 
while  our  horses  trotted  along  over  the  fine  turnpike  road.  But 
a  few  days  more  and  our  course  obliged  us  to  leave  the  turn- 
pike and  fairly  face  the  mud.  Now,  traveling  a  muddy  road  for 
even  a  short  distance  is  bad  enough,  but  when  you  are  forced 
to  do  it  for  days  the  effect  is  very  disheartening.  The  mud  was 
so  deep  after  leaving  the  turnpike  that  we  could  not  put  our 
team  off  a  slow  walk,  and  when  night  overtook  us  I  had  to 
appeal  to  farmers  for  lodging.  The  first  two  refused  to  accom- 
modate us,  and  on  we  plodded  through  the  mud  in  Egyptian 
darkness.  But  ere  long  we  reached  another  house,  and  I  was 
quickly  at  the  door,  asking,  "  Do  you  know  of  any  Baptist 
family  in  this,  neighborhood?  "  "  I  do,"  replied  the  proprietor, 
"  I'm  a  Baptist — one  of  your  regular,  old  Baptists,  in  principle, 
but  a  very  poor  one  in  practice."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  perhaps 
you  are  good  enough  in  practice  to  keep  a  minister  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  I  will  pay  you  for  your  trouble."  "All 
right,"  he  replied,  "  you  are  welcome  to  stay.  Here,  George," 
(to  his  son)  "  get  the  carriage  around  to  the  barn,  and  take  care 
of  the  team."  We  had  a  pleasant  time  with  this  Christian  man 
and  family,  and  instead  of  accepting  remuneration  he  cordially 
invited  us  to  make  his  home  our  stopping  place  every  time  we 
passed. 

The  next  evening  we  reached  Fairfax,  where  I  was  previously 
engaged  to  preach  for  a  Sabbath.     So  the  following  day,  which 
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was  Sabbath,  I  preached  for  the  people  three  times.  Deacon 
Fox  and  others  expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  the 
services.  We  remained  with  the  kind  people  of  the  church  for 
three  days,  resting  ourselves  and  the  horses.  On  the  morning 
we  resumed  our  journey,  one  of  the  deacons  handed  me  ten  dol- 
lars, saying,  "Now  Elder,  remember  this  church  is  going  to  give 
you  a  call,  and  if  you  do  not  accept  we  will  be  sorry  that  you 
came  at  all."  "Why?"  I  asked.  "Because,"  he  replied,  "we 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  one  else."  "You  natter,"  I  re- 
joined. "No,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  just  the  way  we  feel."  "Very 
well,"  I  replied,  "  take  a  vote  of  the  church,  and  send  me  the 
call  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  bound  to  stay  in  Michigan, 
and  I  promise  you  I  will  take  it  into  consideration."  We  went 
on  our  way,  but  never  heard  from  that  church  again.  We  were 
sorry  for  this,  for  we  liked  the  people,  who  treated  us  with 
marked  confidence  and  respect.  I  have  no  doubt  the  influence 
of  the  "ring,"  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  brought  to  bear 
upon  that  church,  was  the  cause  of  the  silence.  A  short  drive 
brought  us  to  Williamsport,  from  which  we  crossed  the  river 
into  Michigan.  Here  I  wished  my  wife,  and  niece,  to  take  the 
train,  and  leave  me  to  pursue  my  way  through  the  mud  alone. 
But  she  would  not  consent  unless  I  would  go  too,  and,  as  I  had 
not  money  enough  with  me  to  take  horses,  and  all,  by  rail,  we 
continued  our  journey  in  the  carriage.  We  made  a  brave  start 
and  pursued  our  way  over  good  roads  for  a  time.  Our  hotel 
accommodations  were  also  good,  until  one  day  night  over- 
took us  before  we  found  a  place  to  stop.  After  driving 
through  woods  two  or  three  miles  without  meeting  a  house,  and 
while  it  was  pitch  dark,  we  at  length  reached  a  wayside  inn,  and 
asked  for  lodging.  The  place  had  an  uninviting  appearance, 
and  I  no  sooner  had  the  horses  in  the  barn  than  I  was  sorry  for 
stopping  there.  The  landlord  and  his  son  were  two  bad  looking 
fellows,  while  the  woman  had  a  malicious,  cruel,  expression  in 
her  eyes,  and  about  her  mouth.  After  we  had  supper  we  went 
to  our  room,  where  my  wife  exclaimed,  the  first  moment  we  were 
by  ourselves,  "(),  Donald,  we'll  be  robbed,  and  may  be  killed, 
before  morning."  "And  I'm  awfully  frightened,  too,"  said  my 
niece,  who  insisted  on   getting  to  the  same  room  with  us  that 
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night,  and  had  a  bed  made  on  the  floor.  I  confess,  though  I 
pretended  to  laugh  at  their  fears,  that  I  was  not  myself  uncon- 
cerned. Indeed,  I  had  a  feeling  of  the  keenest  anxiety.  I 
carried  no  weapons,  and  so  was  at  their  mercy  as  far  as  arms 
were  concerned.  Had  we  passed  the  den  unnoticed,  we  might 
have  pursued  our  way  unharmed,  but  once  we  stopped,  the  better 
plan  was  to  remain.  Because  the  night  being  dark,  and  no 
house  nearer  than  three  miles,  they  would  likely  follow  after, 
and  murder  us  by  the  way,  if,  indeed ,  they  would  let  us  out 
of  the  inn  alive.  So  we  thought  on  the  whole  it  was  better  to 
stay,  and  we  did.  We  had  very  little  to  tempt  any  one,  but  they 
did  not  know  that.  Owning  a  fine  team  and  carriage,  and  well 
and  comfortably  clad,  we  appeared  to  them,  doubtless,  like 
people  that  possessed  money.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  exam- 
ine the  room.  It  was  well  we  took  this  precaution,  for  we  soon 
discovered,  under  a  loose  piece  of  carpet,  a  trap  door,  with  a 
rude  ladder  leading  to  a  room  below.  Quickly  as  possible  we 
set  back  the  door,  and  laid  down  the  carpet,  and,  seeing  a  box 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  we  drew  it  over  and  placed  it  on  top 
of  them.  This  done,  we  examined  the  door,  and  found  that,  al- 
though there  was  a  lock  and  key,  the  iron  that  received  the  lock, 
or  bolt,  was  loose  in  the  frame,  and  could  be  forced  out  by  some 
pressure,  while  right  under  it  there  was  a  piece  of  deer  skin, 
evidently  placed  there  to  make  the  fall  noiseless.  These  dis- 
coveries added  fuel  to  our  alarm,  and  we  became  confident  that 
we  were  in  a  bad  fix.  The  room  faced  the  road,  and  was  long 
and  narrow,  with  two  windows  in  front.  It  was  well  that  it  was 
narrow,  for  that  enabled  us  to  secure  the  door,  and  in  this  way  : 
We  moved  the  head  of  the  bedstead  against  it,  and  then  taking 
three  slats  from  under  the  tick,  we  placed  them  between  the 
foot  of  the  bedstead  and  the  wall.  This  made  a  barricade  that 
they  could  not  break  without  knocking  the  slats  through  the 
wall,  or,  indeed,  knocking  it  down,  for  we  had  the  slats  pressed 
against  the  studding.  The  door  secured,  we  next  examined  the 
windows,  and  found  that  they  opened  on  hinges,  and  were  un- 
fastened. We  pulled  out  some  nails  from  the  wall,  and  pinned 
them  fast,  and,  as  they  had  no  curtains,  we  fixed  a  quilt  over 
one,  and  a  shawl  over  the  other.     We  now  examined  the  ceiling* 
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and,  finding  it  all  right,  we  turned  our  attention  again  to  the 
trap  door  on  the  floor.  The  ingenuity  of  my  wife  suggested 
that  we  should  place  the  box  on  its  end,  and  then  fix  slats 
between  the  upper -end  and  the  ceiling.  This  we  at  once  did, 
and  it  made  the  trap  door  so  secure  that  there  was  no  danger  it 
could  be  moved.  With  two  slats  still  remaining,  my  wife  and 
I  armed  ourselves,  and  then  sat  down  to  await  events. 

The  hours  dragged  slowly  by,  and,  frightened  as  she  was,  my 
niece  fell  asleep  'about  two  o'clock.  I,  too,  was  feeling  sleepy, 
and  beginning  to  think  that  we  had  alarmed  ourselves  for  naught, 
but  my  wife  insisted  that  we  should  continue  our  watch,  for  she 
still  felt  persuaded  they  would  make  some  attempt  to  rob  us 
before  morning.  Presently  we  heard  a  slight  noise  at  the  trap 
door,  and  creeping  over  to  it,  and  laying  my  hand  upon  it,  I 
found  it  moving  the  least  bit.  The  pressure  below  appeared  to 
go  and  come,  but  shortly  became  so  strong  that  it  forced  the 
slats  partially  through  the  plaster  until  they  struck  a  beam,  and 
could  be  driven  no  further.  There  was  a  slight  noise  made  by 
little  bits  of  plaster  that  fell  upon  the  box,  and  immediately  the 
pressure  ceased  altogether.  With  my  ear  to  the  floor  I  heard 
a  whispered  consultation  below,  but  presently  all  was  still  again 
and  remained  still  for  an  hour.  This  silence  was  broken  by  the 
creaking  of  the  floor  in  the  hall,  followed  by  a  pressure  on  the 
door,  but  in  vain,  for  unless  they  chopped  it  down  they  could 
not  move  it.  After  a  little,  another  attempt  was  made  to  enter 
the  room,  and  this  time  by  the  window.  Upon  hearing  a  little 
noise  in  the  yard  I  peeped  through  a  hole  in  the  quilt,  and  saw 
a  ladder  against  the  wall,  and  presently  a  man  climbing  up. 
When  he  reached  the  window  he  tried  to  push  it  in,  but  to  his 
great  disappointment,  doubtless,  he  found  it  immovable.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  big,  ugly  looking  pistol,  and  for  a 
moment  something  of  a  tremor  crept  over  me,  when  I  saw,  glim- 
mering in  the  darkness,  the  handle  of  a  bowie  knife  that  he  had 
strapped  to  his  side.  After  trying  to  push  in  the  window,  the 
ruffian  returned  again  to  the  ground,,  and  shortly  after  the  yard 
was  lit  up  with  a  blaze  of  light,  and  the  cry,  fire  !  fire  !  rang 
through  the  house.  My  niece  sprang  to  her  feet  shrieking, 
while  wife  and  I  were  scarcely  less  terrified.     Opening  the  win- 
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dow,  and  looking  out,  we  saw  that  the  ladder  was  gone,  and  that 
no  one  was  in  sight,  while  the  light  came  from  fire  somewhere 
at  the  rear  of  the  house.     All  at  once  it  occurred  to  my  wife 
that  it  was  a  trick  of  the  robbers  to  get  us  out  of  the  room,  and 
she  whispered,  "It's  a  strategem,  Donald,  it's  a  strategem."  Catch- 
ing the  idea  immediately  I  shut  to  the  window,  and  covered  it 
again  with  the  shawl.     And  none  too  soon,  for  presently  the 
ladder  was  once  more  against  the  wall  with  a  man  climbing  up, 
crying  "fire!  fire!"     When  he  reached  the  window  he  struck  it 
with  something  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  then  tried  to  force 
it  open.     I  saw  his  form  outlined  against  the  window,  and  ob- 
serving him  prepare  to  strike  again  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to 
speak.     "Get  out  of  there,"  I  cried,  "or  I'll  blow  the  head  off 
you."      With   this  a   feeling   of   rage   at   the  villain    thrilled 
through  me,  and  like  a  flash  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  in  the 
first  blow.     So  tearing  off  the  quilt,  and  drawing  back  my  slat 
as  you  might  a  spear,  I  let  it  drive  with  all  my  strength  straight 
for  his  head.     Well  for  him  the  window' was  an  old  fashioned 
one,  with  small  panels  and  a  very  strong  frame,  for,  missing  the 
glass,  the  slat  rebounded  on  the  sash  without  breaking  through. 
But  the  ring  of  the  blow,  and  the  rattling  of  the  glass,  for  every 
pane  was  broken,  was  like  an  explosion  of  dynamite,  and  echoed 
about  the  robber's  head  like  the  very  crack  of  doom.     Such  was 
his  haste  to  get  away,  that  with  a  thud  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
We  heard  him  groan,  and  on  looking  out  saw  the  landlord,  and 
his  wife,  half  drag  and  half  carry  him  out  of  sight.     What  be- 
fell him  I  know  not,  bnt  we  ceased  not  our  vigil  until  the  peep 
of  day,  nor  did  we  then.     Oh,  how  glad  we  were  when  the  sun 
rose  upon  the  scene.     Never  did  old  Sol  get  a  more  hearty  wel- 
come than  we  gave  him  that  morning.     We  remained  on  guard, 
however,  until  a  team  with  four  men  came  along,  and  pulled  up 
at  the  pump.     The  driver  prepared  to  water  his  horses,  and  the 
other  three  men  went  to  the  bar  to  get  a  drink.     This  was  our 
opportunity,  and  hurrying  to  embrace  it  we  were  soon  down 
stairs,  and  at  the  pump  with  the  teamster.     He  looked  at  us 
with  astonishment,  saying,  "Were  you  folks  here  all  night?" 
"Yes,"  said  my  wife,  "and  thank  God  we  live  to  tell  it."     "It 
is  the  worst  house  in  the  country,"  said  he  in  a  whisper.    "It  has 
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a  very  bad  name.  The  folks  about  here  have  warned  them  to 
leave,  and  if  they  don't,  we  will  burn  them  out.  Travelers  have 
complained  at  different  times  of  being  robbed  here ;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  peddler  put  up  here  one  night,  and  was  never  heard 
of  again."  When  the  men  came  out  from  the  bar-room  they 
helped  us  to  hitch  up  our  horses.  The  landlord,  the  old  sinner, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  amiable  family  to  be  seen  about.  "We 
got  skeered  last  night,"  said  he,  "that  we  were  agoing  to  be 
burned  up,  for  the  old  hen  coop  was  sot  on  fire  by  a  spark  from 
the  chimney,  and  burned  like  blazes.  You  folks  got  mad  at 
us,"  continued  he,  turning  to  me,  "because  we  folks  woke  you 
up.  You  better  stay  now  and  have  some  breakfast.  The  old 
woman  is  out  in  the  barn  a  hunting  for  fresh  eggs.''  You  may 
be  sure  we  did  not  accept  the  invitation ,  but  enjoyed  our  break- 
fast an  hour  later  at  a  farm  house.  We  told  the  teamster  and 
his  companions  the  story  of  the  night,  and  doubtless,  it  had  its 
influence  to  stir  up  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  root  out 
the  nest  of  robbers,  and  drive  them  from  their  den,  which  I  after- 
wards learned  they  did.  We  also  heard  that  two  human  skele- 
tons were  found  deeply  buried  in  the  cellar.  We  were  given,  where 
we  stopped  to  get  our  breakfast,  a  poor  account  of  the  roads  be- 
fore us.  We  found  all  that  was  said  too  true.  The  red  clay  of 
Michigan  makes  the  worst  mud  you  can  find  the  world  over. 
Now  and  again  we  crossed  a  sandy  district,  and  had  a  fair  road 
for  a  time,  but  more  generally  we  ploughed  along  through  tough, 
sticky  clay  a  foot  deep.  Often  I  had  to  walk  in  order  to  lighten 
the  carriage.  Some  days  we  did  not  make  more  than  sixteen 
miles.  One  afternoon,  as  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  I  had 
to  get  out  and  walk  as  we  drove  through  a  long  swamp.  So 
sticky  was  the  mud  that  it  pulled  off  my  overshoes,  and  twice 
actually  pulled  off  one  of  my  boots.  It  was  a  dismal  time  for  us. 
The  road  appeared  to  grow  worse  every  yard  we  went,  until 
I  feared  it  would,  at  length,  become  bottomless,  and  let  us 
through.  After  a  time  we  turned  an  angle  and  could  see  a  village 
in  the  distance,  which  cheered  us  greatly,  for  night  was  ap- 
proaching. But  presently  the  horses  were  plunging  in  a  deep 
hole,  and  quickly  one  of  them  broke  a  whifHetree,  and  we  had 
to  halt  with  the  wheels  up  to  the  hubs  in  mud.     I  looked  in  the 
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carriage  and  saw  ray  wife  pale  with  fright,  while  my  niece  was 
weeping.  "Oh,  Donald  !  "  cried  my  wife,  "we  should  never  have 
come  to  Michigan,  for  Providence  is  against  us."  "No,  not 
Providence,"  I  said,  "but  the  mud,  the  mud  is  against  us."  Just 
then  two  men  dressed  in  rubber  boots  and  rubber  coats  came  out 
of  the  woods  aud  hastened  up  to  us.  "What  brought  you  trav- 
eling over  such  a  road  as  this,  on  such  a  day?"  said  one  of  them. 
"This,"  continued  he,  "is  what  we  call  the  bottomless  road, 
stranger."  However,  both  kindly  set  to,  and  helped  me  to  get 
the  horses  and  carriage  out  of  the  mud,  and  we  were  soon  at  the 
hotel.  Nor  was  this  our  last  desperate  experience,  as  we  slowly 
pushed  our  way  across  the  State. 

Some  landlords  did  not  charge  high  at  all,  but  others  were 
extortioners.  At  length,  however,  my  money  was  all  gone,  save 
fifty  cents,  but  that  evening  we  learned,  to  our  great  joy,  that  we 
were  within  eighteen  miles  of  my  brother's  home.  It  was  a  wet, 
dismal  evening,  however,  and  a  dark  night  was  approaching  fast. 
I  found  we  could  not  reach  a  hotel,  and  began  to  inquire  for 
lodging  at  farm  houses.  I  inquired  at  four  without  success.  It 
was  night,  with  the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents,  when  I 
reached  the  fifth.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  heard  the  call 
from  within  :  "Come  in."  The  occupant  was  an  Irishman,  and 
was  sitting  at  supper  with  his  wife  and  children.  All  stared  at 
me,  and  some  of  the  little  ones  began  to  cry  with  fright. 
Doubtless  they  expected  to  see  a  neighbor,  but  instead  beheld  a 
stranger  wearing  a  long,  shaggy  fur  coat,  heavy  boots,  and  storm 
cap,  all  dripping  wet.  "Can  you  keep  me,  my  wife,  and  little 
girl,  and  also  our  team,  until  morning?  "  I  asked.  And  not 
waiting  for  an  answer,  I  added  :  "The  roads  are  very  bad,  the 
night  is  dark  and  stormy,  while  I  am  a  stranger,  and  my  horses 
are  so  tired,  and  sick,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach 
the  hotel  five  miles  further  on."  "  What  is  the  matter  with  your 
horses?"  he  asked.  "The  distemper,"  I  replied.  At  that  his 
wife  threw  up  her  hands,  crying:  "Indade,  sir,  we  have  no 
acomidations  for  you  at  all.  We  have  so  many  childer,  sir,  and 
they  would  be  making  a  noise,  and  disturbing  you."  Then 
turning  to  her  husband,  I  heard  her  say,  in  a  low  voice  :  "Sure, 
if  that  dasase  would  get  among  the  cattle,  it  might  kill  them  all 
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entirely."  "But  they  must  get  lodging  this  black  night,"  he 
replied.  Then  looking  kindly  up  at  me,  he  said  :  "We  don't 
like  to  let  your  sick  horses  into  our  stable  for  fear  our  own  cattle 
would  take  the  da'sase,  but,  bedad,  sir,  we'll  not  turn  you  away 
this  stormy  night."  "Well,"  I  said,  "there  is  another  thing  I 
want  to  tell  you  :  I  have  only  fifty  cents,  and  you  will  have  to 
trust  me  for  your  pay  until  after  I  reach  my  destination." 
"Indade,  sir,  it  is  not  the  like  of  that  that  would  be  in  my  way 
at  all,"  he  said  ;  "sure,  any  gentleman  might  run  short,  and  its 
short  I  have  been  many  a  time  myself."  Then  suddenly  rising 
from  the  table  he  stepped  to  the  door,  saying:  "I  have  just 
thought  of  what  will  be  far  better  for  you.  Do  you  see  that 
light  beont  there  ?  "  "  Yes."  "Well,  that's  where  Squire  Jones 
lives,  and  he  is  a  Yankee,  begorra,  and  as  fine  a  gentleman  as 
you  can  find  in  the  country  side  ;  it  will  be  a  thousand  times 
better  for  you  to  stop  wid  him.  And  if  he  has  no  company, 
he'll  be  sure  to  kape  you."  I  was  turning  to  go,  when  he 
stopped  me,  saying  :  "Do  you  moind  this  now — if  they  cannot 
kape  you  at  the  Squire's,  you  are  to  come  back  here  ?  Do  you 
moind  now?  You  are  to  come  back  here,  and,  begorra,  we'll 
do  the  best  we  can  for  you."  A  few  minutes  brought  us  to 
Squire  Jones'  house,  and  I  was  soon  knocking  at  the  door.  It 
was  quickly  opened  by  a  gentle,  kind  looking  lady,  who  said  : 
"Come  in,  sir."  Instead  of  entering,  I  asked  for  Mr.  Jones, 
who,  an  intelligent,  dignified  gentleman,  soon  appeared.  "My 
business  with  you,  Mr.  Jones,  is  this,"  I  said,  "I  am  traveling 
with  my  wife  and  child.  We  have  failed  to  reach  a  hotel  be- 
fore night,  and  now  must  lodge  with  whoever  will  keep  us.  One 
of  my  horses  has  the  distemper — moreover,  I  am  short  of  funds, 
and  whoever  keeps  us  will  have  to  wait  for  pay.  Can  you,  and 
will  you,  give  us  lodging?  "  "Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  "we  can, 
and  will.  I  like  a  man  to  tell  just  how  he  is  situated  ;  the 
truth  hurts  no  man  ;  there  is  nothing  I  hate  more  than  decep- 
tion. We  will  put  your  sick  horse  in  the  cow  stable.  Call  the 
boys,  Margaret,"  he  said  to  the  lady,  his  wife,  "and  tell  them  to 
bring  a  lantern."  While  he  was  talking  to  the  boys,  I  got  my 
wife,  and  niece,  out  of  the  carriage,  and  into  the  house,  and 
then  accompanied  the  boys  to  the  stable,  and  saw  the  horses  well 
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taken  care  of.  When  I  entered  the  house  I  knew  by  my  wife's 
face  that  she  was  already  rejoicing  in  the  hospitality  of  the  kind 
family.  Quickly  a  hot  supper  was  ready  for  us,  and  you  may 
be  sure  we  enjoyed  it.  The  whole  family  seemed  anxious  to 
make  us  feel  that  we  had  conferred  a  favor  on  them  by  stopping 
at  their  house.  The  Squire  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  not  a 
professor  of  religion,  but  hoped  he  would  be.  We  had  an 
earnest  religious  conversation,  and  before  retiring  to  bed  he  in- 
vited me  to  lead  in  family  worship.  The  next  morning  I  offered 
the  boys  my  fifty  cents,  but  they  would  not  take  it.  AVhen  we 
were  ready  to  start,  the  Squire  said  :  "Remember,  you  are  not 
to  send  any  money  back  here  ;  if  you  do,  it  will  be  returned  to 
you.  We  have  all  enjoyed  your  company  very  much,  and  we 
hope  to  see  you  again.  If  ever  you  pass  this  way,  be  sure  and 
make  our  place  your  home.  We  would  feel  offended  if  you 
should  pass  without  stopping."  So  we  drove  away,  blessing  in 
our  hearts  the  generous  people  who  had  befriended  us.  I  have 
never  seen  them  since,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  back  a 
little  present  to  the  boys,  to  show  that  we  appreciated  their 
kindness. 

About  one  o'clock  that  day  we  reached  the  city  where  my 
brother  resided,  and  the  journey  was  ended.  We  had  driven 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  much  of  the  way  through  mud, 
and  at  length,  by  the  grace  of  God,  pulled  up  at  my  brother's 
door  safe  and  sound.  We  looked  at  his  home,  and  to  us  it  ap- 
peared like  a  little  palace.  If  we  were  wanderers  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  we  thanked  God  for  giving  our  brother  so  beauti- 
ful a  home.  We  saw  him,  with  his  wife,  sitting  at  one  window, 
and  our  nephew  at  another.  They  glanced  out  in  an  uncon- 
cerned way  as  we  stopped  at  the  gate,  but  presently  they  recog- 
nized us,  and,  rushing  out,  embraced  us  joyfully.  "Man  !"  my 
brother  exclaimed,  "  how  I  have  been  fretting  about  you.  We 
never  had  such  bad  roads  in  Michigan  since  I  have  been  in 
the  State.  I  have  been  looking  every  day  for  a  telegram  say- 
ing you  were  sick,  or  some  evil  had  befallen  you.  Such  a  fear- 
ful journey  !  Why,  you  beat  Stanley  traveling.  I'm  so  thank- 
ful you  have  got  through  safely."  "  We  are  all  right,  thank 
God,"  I  said.     "  Tell  your  man  to  give  the  poor  horses  a  good 
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rubbing,  a  bed  of  straw  to  their  knees,  and  lots  to  eat,  for  the 
faithful  beasts  deserve  the  kindest  care."  The  next  morning, 
when  I  woke  up  and  realized  that  I  could  take  a  little  rest, 
instead  of  springing  to  my  feet,  hurrying  out  to  the  stable,  and 
getting  the  horses  ready  for  another  day's  plunging  through  the 
mud,  I  can  assure  you  I  felt  thankful.  How  happy  we  were 
those  days  that  we  rested.  It  was  well  the  anxieties,  troubles, 
and  sorrows  of  the  future  were  hid  from  our  view.  One  even- 
ing my  brother  came  in,  saying,  "  I  have  good  news  for  you.  I 
hear  that  the  Baptist  pastor  resigned  last  night,  and  now  that 
you  are  here  I  believe  you  will  get  a  call.  There  is  only  one 
thing  I  fear,  and  that  is  the  influence  of  the  retiring  pastor.  I 
do  not  like  the  man,  and  do  not  attend  his  preaching.  So  he 
wastes  no  love  on  me,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  state  of  things 
will  be  against  you."  The  next  Sabbath,  however,  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Isaac  Partington,  took  back  his  resignation,  and,  a  few 
days  after,  called  to  see  me.  His  conversation  was  very  discour- 
aging, and  he  went  away  leaving  me  thinking  that  the  outlook 
for  a  settlement  in  the  State  was  dark  enough.  But  soon  after 
another  minister,  Rev.  Hopeful,  called,  and  cheered  us  up 
greatly.  He  assured  me  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  I 
would  get  a  church.  "We  need  such  men  as  you  in  Michigan, 
and  I  am  glad  you  are  here,"  he  said.  At  this  time  I  got  an 
opportunity  to  sell  one  of  my  horses  at  a  good  J) rice,  and,  after 
paying  my  debts,  we  had  a  snug  sum  left.  Rev.  Hill  wrote  to 
some  vacant  churches,  and  Rev.  Partington  promised  to  do 
likewise.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  could  not  go  to  Rev.  Hopeful's 
church,  which  was  sixteen  miles  out  of  Knoxville,  I  attended 
Rev.  Partington's.  By  and  by  he  started  a  protracted  meeting. 
He,  himself,  preached  every  night,  and  afterwards  invited 
others  to  speak.  I  felt  diffident  about  taking  a  part,  but, 
pressed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  I  did  say  a  few  words  every  even- 
ing after  the  sermon.  Many  began  to  attend,  and  a  deep  inter- 
est was  manifested.  My  brother,  to  please  me,  accompanied  us 
one  evening.  But  that  night  the  pastor,  after  preaching,  looked 
straight  at  me,  and  said,  "I  want  no  one  to  speak  to-night  who 
has  spoken  at  these  meetings  before."  I  felt  as  if"  I  had  got  a 
slap  in  the  face.     I  fancied  people  were  staring  at  me.     I  felt 
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embarrassed,  and  could  not  help  blushing,  as  the  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind,  "Why,  these  people  will  really  think 
that  I  have  been  intruding."  That  night  the  happy  prospect 
of  the  meeting  was  blasted  ;  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence  was 
manifest  no  more,  and  a  few  nights  afterwards  the  meetings 
closed.  "Now,  what  do  you  think?"  said  my  brother  as  we 
went  home  that  evening.  "  Was  I  not  right  in  telling  you  that 
he  was  a  jealous,  and  selfish  man  ?  I  don't  want  you  to  ever  ask 
me  again  to  attend  any  of  that  man's  meetings,  for  I  will  not  go  ; 
remember  that."  To  this  I  had  nothing  to  say,  for  I  could  not 
reconcile  such  conduct  with  his  professions  of  friendship 
towards  me.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  with  no  righteous  intent 
he  muzzled  me  that  night.  The  next  Sabbath  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  him  resign,  and  more  surprised  to  hear  him  recommend, 
and  urge,  another  minister  to  the  cong legation,  while  he  knew  I 
was  seeking  a  place,  and  while  he  pretended  to  be  my  friend. 
The  other  minister  was  not  in  need  of  a  place  as  I  was,  and  I 
felt  that  I  was  badly  treated  as  I  heard  him  so  earnestly  recom- 
mend him.  How  I  wished  to  have  been  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  that  spot !  After  doing  this  to  my  face,  he  hurried  to  me 
when  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  and  whispered,  "I  would 
have  recommended  you,  but  a  leading  brother,  I  learn,  thinks 
your  voice  is  weak."  After  these  conciliatory  remarks  he  briskly 
stepped  away  before  I  could  reply.  Why  he  treated  me  so 
shabbily  I  never  found  out,  but  my  brother  always  said  it  was 
because  of  his  spite  to  him  for  not  attending  his  church.  At 
all  events,  I  went  home  that  night  from  the  meeting  thinking 
that  Providence  had  opened  a  door  for  me,  but  man  and  the 
devil  had  shut  it  right  up  again.  I  am  of  the  same  mind  yet. 
The  more  I  know,  and  think,  of  the  circumstances  of  that  field, 
the  more  I  believe  there  was  a  work  for  me  there.  We  had  a 
mournful  family  talk  about  the  matter  that  night.  My  brother 
was  very  angry.  "You  must  not  think,  Donald,  that  it's  your 
preaching  that's  at  fault,"  he  said.  "I  tell  you  I  am  something 
of  a  judge  of  preaching.  Now,  am  I  not?  Well,  then,  I  t.ell 
you,  there  is  no  man  in  the  State  I  would  rather  hear  than  you  ; 
you  must  not  feel  discouraged,  Donald."  I  am  sure  my  brother 
was  partial  in  his  judgment,  but  no  matter,  it  is  what  he  said. 
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By  turns  he  encouraged  me,  and  by  turns  he  scolded  the  retiring 
pastor.  Very  hard  were  the  names  he  called  that  gentleman, 
indeed.  And  when,  at  length,  he  had  exhausted  his  vocabulary 
of  uncomplimentary  titles,  when  he  had  given  the  reverend  and 
venerable  pastor  an  unsavory  character,  and  when  he  had 
scolded  to  his  satisfaction,  he  sat  down,  and  so  strong  was  his 
desire  to  have  me  settle  near  him,  and  so  bitter  was  his  disap- 
"pointment,  that  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  and,  on  looking 
round,  I  beheld  his  wife  and  mine  weeping  also. 

It  shortly  appeared  that  Rev.  Partington  had  received  a  call 
to  another  field  before  he  resigned,  and  in  a  few  days  he  moved 
there,  while  the  pastor  he  recommended  was  immediately  called 
and  took  his  place  in  the  field  he  left.  But  I  must  here  say  that 
the  administration  of  the  highly  recommended  pastor  was  brief, 
and  unhappy.  The  church  was,  indeed,  under  a  cloud  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  don't  know  but  it  is  yet.  But  before  I 
proceed  with  my  narrative  let  me  say  a  word  more  about  Rev. 
Partington.  He  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  rather  tall 
and  awkward  in  manner,  while  the  contour  and  expression  of 
his  countenance  were  anything  but  indicative  of  a  generous 
disposition.  But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  a  wealthy 
sister  was  so  deeply  in  love  with  him  that  the  pastor's  wife,  an 
aged,  kind,  pious  lady,  conceived  such  a  dislike  to  the  woman 
that  she  would  not  allow  her  in  her  house.  However,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  on  his  new  field  he  started  a  protracted  meet- 
ing, but  as  his  wife  was  not  in  very  good  health,  she  did  not 
attend  the  services.  One  evening  she  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  upon  opening  it  a  woman  appeared  before  her.  The 
old  lady  cried,  "  Go  away  !  "  and  tried  to  shut  the  door.  But 
her  visitor,  on  murder  bent,  pushed  past  her,  and,  throwing 
some  inflammable  material  over  her  clothing,  set  her  on  fire,  and 
then  fled.  The  story  of  her  murder  would  have  died  with  her 
had  not  a  neighbor  noticed  the  unusual  light  in  her  room,  and, 
going  to  the  door  to  investigate,  heard  her  cries  for  aid, 
and  hastening  to  her,  was  told  the  story  before  she  died.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  real  murderess  was  ever  caught  or  not ; 
but  I  heard  that  the  woman  who  was  arrested  on  Suspicion  was 
not  prosecuted  with  much  vigor,  and  was  finally  set  at  large. 
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In  a  few  months  the  aged  pastor  was  married,  again,  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  died.  He  was  a  peculiar  man,  and  many 
odd  stories  were  in  circulation  about  his  ways  and  doings.  He 
was  very  fond  of  trading  horses,  and,  it  is  said,  "  could  beat 
the  devil  "  at  the  business.  When  he  fancied  a  horse  he  would 
cunningly  set'  himself  to  find  out  all  about  it  without 
letting  the  owner  know  that  he  was  in  the  least  interested.  And 
then,  fortified  with  a  knowledge  of  the  beast,  that  the  owner 
never  suspected  he  possessed,  he  was  ready  for  a  trade.  Some 
gamblers  on  one  occasion  coaxed  him  to  a  private  place.  Then 
they  spread  out  some  cards  for  the  purpose  of  betting.  One  of 
them  told  the  old  gentleman  that  money  placed  on  a  certain 
Card  would  be  sure  to  win.  This  immediately  awakened  his 
cupidity,  and  down  he  laid  a  roll  of  bills,  only,  of  course,  to 
lose  it.  That  was  the  gambler's  story  ;  his  was  that  they  robbed 
him.  But,  at  all  events,  he  never  prosecuted  the  robbers.  With 
pleasure,  however,  I  leave  the  story  of  this  man  and  pass  on  to 
tell  of  other  things  that  follow  in  the  narrative. 

Rev.  Hopeful's  earnest  efforts  secured  for  me  an  invitation  to 
visit  a  pretentious  church.  But  he  and  I  were  both  disappointed 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  invitation.  We  supposed  I  was  invited 
to  preach  as  a  candidate,  while  they  had  no  thought  of  the  kind, 
because  they   had   already  called  a  pastor.     But  as  the  pastor 
had  not  yet  moved  to  the  field,  and  as  Rev.  Hopeful  had  so 
highly  recommended  me,  they  wished  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
and  hear  me  for  a  Sabbath  ;   and  lest  I  would  not  accept  their 
invitation  should  I  know  they  had  called  a  pastor,  I  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  it,  and  left  to  suppose  I  was  a  candidate.  I  reached 
the  place  on  Saturday  evening,  and  was  taken  to  a  hotel  where  I 
remained  until  Monday.     The  meeting  on  Sunday  morning  was 
well  attended,  and  at  the  evening  service  there  was  a  large  con- 
gregation, but  such  was  the  heat  of  the  room  that  I  had  hard 
work  to  preach.    The  atmosphere  was  fairly  stifling.    By  and  by 
two  men  rose  from  their  seats  and  started  for  the  door.     They 
were  going  out  to  get  some  fresh  air.     But  before  reaching  the 
door  one  was  overpowered  by  the  heat,  and  fell  with  a  loud  thud 
to  the  floor."  All  now  was  confusion  for  a  time,  and  when  order 
was  restored  I  felt  it  would  be  no  use  to  finish  my  sermon,  and, 
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with  a  few  remarks  about  heating  and  ventilating  places  of 
public  worship,  I  dismissed  the  meeting.  Before  train  time  the 
next  morning  one  of  the  deacons  brought  me  a  handful  of  silver 
money.  After  I  got  started  on  my  way  back  I  counted  out  my 
treasure  and  found  that  it  exceeded  my  expenses  three  dollars. 
A  short  time  afterwards  I  wrote  to  the  church;  saying  that  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  I  was  a  rejected  candidate,  or  not. 
An  answer  came  by  the  first  mail,  saying  : 

"We  never  considered  you  a  candidate,  for  we  had  a  pastor 
called.  We  onry  invited  you  as  a  supply.  Your  name  was  never 
brought  before  the  church." 

This  was  bad  for  my  reputation,  because  people  thought  I 
went  there  as  a  candidate,  and,  as  I  did  not  get  a  call,  supposed 
I  was  rejected.  About  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  the  West  Hamden  church,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Sabbath  before  last,  our  pastor  offered  his  resignation,  and 
the  church  accepted  it.  A  motion  was  then  made  to  recall  5'ou,  and, 
Elder,  it  was  unanimously  carried.  But  at  the  evening  meeting  our 
pastor  stated  that  he  wanted  to  reconsider  his  resignation,  and  we 
consented,  and  so  the  motion  to  call  you  was  withdrawn.  But  if 
we  can't  get  you  to  our  church,  we  hope  you  will  come  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  You  have  friends  here,  and,  if  any  vacancy  occurs, 
I  will  let  you  know  at  once." 

So  were  our  hearts  encouraged  to  find  that  we  were  not  for- 
gotten at  West  Hamden. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  received  an  invitation  to  visit  a  village 
church.  "We  are  at  present,"  the  clerk  wrote,  "without  a 
pastor,  and  you  have  been  recommended  to  us  as  a  suitable  one. 
Can  you  come  next  Sabbath  ?  "  This  appeared  all  right,  and  I 
went.  At  the  station  I  was  met  by  Editor  Perkins,  who  took 
me  to  his  office.  As  I  talked  to  the  man  I  began  to  have  a 
suspicion  that  all  was  not  right  in  my  invitation.  This  led  me 
to  say :  "I  take  it  from  your  letter,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  I  am  to 
appear  before  your  church  to-morrow  as  a  candidate."  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  "that  is  what  we  wish."  "Have  you  any  one 
before  the  church  now,  as  a  candidate  ?  "  I  inquired.  "No,"  he 
answered,  "  we  have  not."  "  Do  you  expect  any  in  the  future  ?" 
I  asked.  "We  did  write,"  he  said,  "to  a  minister,  but  he 
could  not  come — the  way  is  all  clear  for  you."     At  this  June- 
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ture  in  our  conversation,  another  member  of  the  church  came 
into  the  office,  and,  after  an  introduction,  he  invited  me  to 
accompany  him  to  his  home,  which  I  did.  I  found  him  an 
intelligent  and  conscientious  Christian,  and  was  treated  with 
marked  respect  by  himself  and  his  family.  Before  I  went  to 
bed,  however,  he  told  me,  in  an  embarrassed,  but  kind  way,  that 
the  members  of  the  pulpit  committee  were  not  unanimous  in 
inviting  me  to  the  field.  "I,"  said  he,  "opposed  the  invitation, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  We  wrote  to  Rev.  Takewell,  asking 
him  to  preach  for  us  to-morrow.  This  he  said  he  could  not  do, 
but  agreed  to  preach  for  us  next  week.  Now  a  number  in  our 
church  are  acquainted  with  him,  and  have  set  their  hearts  on 
having  him  for  our  pastor,  and  it  was  because  of  this  I  opposed 
your  visit,  for  I  did  not  want  you  to  be  deceived.  I  said  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  :  'You  all  know  very  well  that  Mr. 
Takewell  is  going  to  get  a  call  to  our  church,  and  why  then 
do  you  deceive  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  bring  him  here  thinking 
that  he  is  a  candidate  ?  I'm  quite  willing  to  invite  him  as  a 
supply  for  one  Sabbath,  but  not  as  a  candidate.'  To  this,  they 
replied,  'He  would  not  come  if  we  asked  him  as  a  supply,  and 
we  must  fetch  him  for  next  Sunday.'  "So  they  fetched  you," 
he  added,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  this  story  to  tell  you." 
Seeing  that  this  brother  and  his  family  were  feeling  badly  about 
this  piece  of  deceitful  diplomacy,  I  said  little,  and  shortly  went 
to  bed.  But  in  the  morning  I  woke  up'  full  of  indignation  at 
being  made  the  victim  of  the  idle  curiosity  of  a  deceitful  man. 
However,  I  preached  as  best  I  could.  The  services  of  the  day 
over,  my  host  said  :  "I  believe,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Takewell, 
that  you  can  get  a  call  here.  There  will  be  opposition,  but  we 
will  put  it  down."  Without  doubt,  this  brother  was  the  most 
influential  in  the  church,  and  I  knew,  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  that  he  was  determined  on  business,  whatever  would  be 
the  consequences.  My  first  impulse  was  to  say  to  him  :  "All 
right,  go  ahead,  I  want  fair  play  and  justice!  "  But  a  moment's 
reflection  convinced  me  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  bring  division 
into  the  church,  and  so  answered,  "I  will  not  consent  to  run  in 
opposition  to  Rev.  Takewell,  when  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
cause  division  in  the  church.      It  grieves  me  to  be  deceived  and 
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when  I  am  so  ill  that  I  can  scarcely  hold  up  my  head.  If  every- 
thing else  is  right,  you  may  hope  for  a  better  personal  feeling 
towards  me  after  more  acquaintance,  and  not  oppose  me  on  that 
ground."  Upon  this,  he  seemed  stirred  up  in  his  mind,  and 
presently  discovered  the  true  reason  of  his  opposition .  "  W hat  this 
church  needs,"  he  asserted,  "is  visiting,  more  than  preaching, 
and  I  want  to  see  how  you  can  visit."  "Well,  Deacon,"  I 
replied,  "when  you  attach  so  much  importance  to  visiting  quali- 
fications you  should  have  found  out  about  them  before  inviting 
me  here."  "  Well,  anyhow,"  he  responded,  "  visiting  is  more 
needed  here  than  preaching.  I  have  a  letter,"  he  continued, 
"from  a  minister  who  says  he  can  get  us  a  live  man  who  can 
make  forty  visits  a  day."  "Did  he  really  say  so,  Deacon?" 
I  asked.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  "that's  just  what  he  said." 
"Well,  let  me  tell  you.  Deacon,  what  I  think  about  pastoral 
visiting,"  I  rejoined.  "  I  think  it  is  wise  for  a  pastor  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  circumstances  of  a  church  before 
he  begins  the  work  of  visiting.  In  this  course  he  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  make  mistakes,  and  will  have  more  success  in  the  end. 
I  am  not  a  runner,  Deacon,  and  I  do  think  a  pastor  can  be  better 
employed  than  gadding  from  housa  to  house.  Of  course,  I 
believe  in  judicious,  thoughtful  visiting,  but  instead  of  making 
forty  visits  in  one  day,  I  would  not  engage  to  make  so  many 
in  a  month.  In  short,  after  learning  the  wants  of  the  field,  I 
would  then  visit  as  I  thought  circumstances  required,  and  duty 
demanded."  After  a  few  words  more  we  parted,  the  deacon 
excited,  and  I,  feeling  discouraged.  But  though  disheartened, 
and  sick,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  I  did. 
The  chairman  invited  me  to  address  the  assembly,  and  I  spoke 
as  follows  : 

"I  thank  you,  brethren,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
speak.  You  invited  me  here  with  a  view  to  a  call,  and  I  have 
responded,  and  preached  for  you,  and  now  you  will  gratify  me 
much  if  you  will  consider  my  case,  and  decide  to-night.  Do 
not  think,  because  I  ask  this  favor,  that  I  am  at  your  door  pushing 
myself  in  upon  you.  I  ask  it  because  I  feel  too  ill  to  remain 
here  during  the  week,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  return 
for  another  Sabbath.      You  have  had  a  fair,  and  honest,  sample 
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of  what  preaching  ability  God  has  given  me,  and  this,  with  tes- 
timonials of  character  from  places  where  I  have  labored,  is  all 
yon  should  expect.  I  think  the  righteous  way  for  churches  to 
do  is  to  decide  for,  or  against,  one  candidate  before  inviting 
another  to  the  field.  Hearing  a  number  of  candidates  before 
taking  action  on  any  is  likely  to  confuse  the  judgment  of  the 
church,  and  cause  division.  One  will  say  :  'I  am  for  Paul,' 
and  another  will  say  :  '  I  am  for  Peter.'  I  knew  a  church  that 
pursued  candidating  for  a  whole  year,  and  the  end  was  confu- 
sion, and  strife.  At  length  the  different  parties  compromised 
upon  one  whom  none  either  liked,  or  disliked.  But  this  did  not 
quell  the  ill  will  that  had  been  awakened,  and  which  still  abides 
in  that  church,  to  the  great  hinderance  of  Gospel  work.  When 
a  young  man  without  experience  appears  before  a  church,  it  is 
well  to  be  slow  in  deciding.  Why  ?  Because  you  have  no  other 
way  of  judging  his  adaptability  to  the  work,  but  by  what  you 
see  and  hear.  But  when  the  candidate  is  a  minister  of  any  ex- 
perience, you  can  have  the  opinion  of  the  church,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  people  he  served  to  help  you  to  form  a  judgment. 
Before  inviting  a  candidate,  you  should,  indeed,  inquire  carefully 
into  his  antecedents,  and  character.  A  few  sermons  delivered 
before  you  may  not  be  a  safe  test  of  his  preaching  ability.  Such 
a  test  may  be  above,  or  below,  the  true  standard.  Nothing  will 
enable  you  to  judge  more  justly  of  a  minister's  adaptability  to  a 
field  than  a  true  knowledge  of  his  antecedents.  If  ministers 
are  heedlessly  invited  to  preach  as  candidates,  and  then  care- 
lessly rejected,  harm  will  be  done  to  them,  and  the  church.  In 
my  case  I  gave  you  the  means  of  knowing  my  antecedents,  and 
told  you,  before  I  came,  that  I  wished  action  to  promptly  follow 
my  visit.  And  now,  all  things  considered,  I  think  I  am  not 
asking  anything  unreasonable  when  I  ask  for  a  decision  to-night. 
And  whatever  you  do,  do  it  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the 
glory  of  our  Master  " 

Upon  saying  this  I  went  out,  and,  walking  up  and  down  the 
sidewalk,  waited  for  their  decision.  I  heard  loud  and  excited 
talking,  but  kept  far  enough  away  not  to  hear  the  words.  By 
and  by  a  young  man  came  out,  and  I  learned  from  him  that 
the  matter  was  still  undecided.     "I  am  not  a  member  of   the 
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church,"  he  said,  "but  I  generally  attend  here  on  Sundays,  and 
I  came  to  the  meeting  to-night  to  tell  them  I  would  like  to  have 
you  called.  I  approved  of  all  you  said  to-night,  and,  I  think, 
all  did,  except  Deacon  Braddock.  After  you  went  out  Deacon 
Wilson  moved  that  you  should  be  pastor,  and  Mr.  Cone  seconded 
the  motion.  And  I  am  sure  if  Deacon  Braddock  had  not  jumped 
right  up,  and  opposed  it,  that  it  would  have  been  carried  right 
off.  He  said  you  were  pushing  things,  and  the  church  should 
not  submit  to  be  pushed.  He  has  a  number  of  relations  in  the 
church,  and  I  guess  he  will  have  his  way,  for  he  always  does,  as 
no  one  likes  to  stand  up  against  him.  He  was  talking  when  I 
came  out.  He  can  talk  plenty.  I  have  seen  things  like  this 
before,  and  it  is  such  doings  that  keep  me  from  joining  the 
church.  The  church  is  not  respected  in  the  community  as  it 
should  be.  I  feel  very  sorry  at  the  way  you  are  treated,  and 
you  sick,  too — it  is  too  bad."  Just  then  I  was  called  in,  and  a 
motion,  that  had  been  carried  by  a  small  majority,  read  to  me. 
I  confess  the  words  did  not  sound  pleasantly  as  the  clerk  read  : 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Rev. 
Stephenson  to  give  him  a  call,  and  so  decide  against  him." 

I  felt  my  defeat  bitterly,  because  I  was  getting  very  anxious 
to  get  settled  at  some  place.  I  have  crossed  my  own  path,  and 
caused  my  own  discomfiture,  I  thought.  But  to-day,  as  I  re- 
view the  circumstances,  I  think  I  took  just  the  right  course. 
The  cause  of  the  whole  trouble  was  the  letter  the  minister  wrote 
to  Deacon  Braddock  about  the  "live  man,"  and  "forty  visits  a 
day."  Such  an  act,  I  think,  not  only  undignified,  but  dishonest. 
An  honest  politician  would  not  play  upon  the  weakness  of  a 
voter  as  the  minister  did  upon  the  weakness  of  the  deacon.  But 
it  accomplished  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  set  the 
deacon  aglow  with  anticipation  of  great  things  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  "live  man,"  who  would  "make  forty  visits  a  day." 
Seeing  that  I  was  expected  to  say  something  after  the  resolution 
was  read,  I  rose  up,  as  soon  as  I  could  subdue  the  agitation  I  felt, 
and  remarked  :  "I  thank  you,  brethren,  for  taking  action,  even 
if  some  other  result  would  have  been  more  pleasant.  But  will 
you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  saying  '  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted'?"    Presently  Deacon  Braddock  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
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began  to  talk  in  a  confused  way.  I  was  still  standing,  and  as 
the  deacon  protracted  his  harangue,  I  interrupted  him,  saying : 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  Deacon ;  but,  please,  come  to  the  point  at 
once,  and  answer  my  question.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
'  not  sufficiently  acquainted '  ?  "  He  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  jerked  out :  "  Well,  we  ain't."  "That  will  do,  Deacon," 
I  said,  and  he  sat  down.  "I  thought,"  I  replied,  "that  I  had 
honestly  put  you  in  the  way  of  knowing  all  about  me,  and  if 
.  you  failed  to  make  use  of  the  means,  I  ought  not  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible. But  no  matter  now — I  wish  this  church  every  good 
blessing,  and  let  me  earnestly  exhort  you  to  be  united,  to  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  our  Lord,  and  to  trust  in  God  more  than  in 
your  own  wisdom.  Be  faithful,  brethren,  to  the  standard  Christ 
trusts  you  with.  Let  anything,"  and,  if  need  be,  everything  be 
sacrificed,  that  the  banner  be  kept  afloat,  and  a  Crucified  Saviour 
preached."  With  this  1  bade  them  good-by,  and  went  away  to 
my  lodging  place.  All  night  I  suffered  from  a  heavy  fever,  and 
at  dawn  of  the  morning  I  got  up,  and  started  away  to 
catch  an  early  train.  When  I  reached  home  I  was  quite  ill,  but 
good  care  saved  me  from  a  protracted  sickness.  I  felt  my  dis- 
appointment very  keenly,  indeed.  My  brother,  however,  made 
light  of  it,  and  said  :  "I  am  glad  you  did  not  get  a  call  to  such 
a  church.  You  did  just  right,  and  you  have  come  back  to  us 
without  a  blemish  on  your  Christian  manhood.  I  know  lots  of 
men  like  that  silly  deacon.  They  are  the  kind  of  fellows  that 
run  after  Indian  doctors,  and  are  the  dupes  of  every  quack  that 
visits  this  city.  I  would  not  give  another  thought  to  the  matter, 
only  to  be  thankful  that  you  escaped  such  a  church."  After  a 
week,  or  so,  I  wrote  to  the  clerk,  asking  to  be  reimbursed  for 
my  expenses.  To  this  I  received  no  answer,  so  I  wrote  again, 
and  a  letter  came,  saying  : 

"  If  you  had  not  left  so  earl}'  in  the  morning  you  would  have  got 
your  money.  We  are  now  in  financial  difficulty,  and  cannot  pay  it. 
Perhaps  we  may  send  it  some  time  during  the  summer." 

This  made  me  fear  I  would  never  get  it,  and  I  was,  therefore, 
surprised  when  one  day,  three  months  afterwards,  I  received  a 
letter  containing  eight  dollars,  the  exact  amount  of  my  expenses. 
The  letter  read: 
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"  It  was  only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  we,  members  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  learned  that  your  expenses  were  not  paid  when  you 
preached  for  us.     We,  therefore,  send  you  the  amount,  and  remain, 

yours  respectfully, 

Your  sister  in  Christ, 

Mrs.  Leal" 

"  Well  done,  good  sisters,"  I  thought,  "you  will  be  rewarded 
for  your  honesty."  After  my  visit  to  Lincoln  City  I  was  for  a 
time  occupied  with  other  business  than  candidating.  My  brother- 
in-law  and  his  family,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Michigan, 
about  this  time  reached  my  brother's.  My  father,  too,  finding 
the  care  of  a  church  too  great  a  task  for  one  of  his  years,  wrote 
that  he  and  mother  would  join  us  in  a  few  weeks.  He  expected, 
indeed,  to  preach  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  purposed  to  do  so 
without  having  the  pastoral  care  of  any  church.  So,  to  help  my 
brother-in-law  and  father  to  settle  was  now  my  work  for  a  time. 
My  brother-in-law  soon  secured  a  good  business  position  in  a 
neighboring  city,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  I  advised  my 
father  to  settle  there  too.  To  find  a  suitable  house  to  rent,  and  to 
profitably  invest  his  little  capital  took  some  time,  but  when 
all  was  satisfactorily  settled  I  began  to  consider  my  candidating 
business  again. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

A  sister's  request  ;  Ho,  for  New  York  ;  Knave's  treach- 
ery ;  A  starving  man  ;  Dr.  Simmons  ;  Visits  a  brother  ; 
Preaches  for  Ramsey;  Dr.  Patton  ;  What  two  min- 
isters said  ;  A  visit  to  Parkville  ;  A  letter  ;  A 
savage  writer  ;  How  a  door  was  closed  ;  Dr.  Fair- 
promise. 

For  some  time  my  sister,  who  was  employed  in  New  York,  and 
whose  children  we  had  care  of,  had  been  urging  me  to  visit  the 
East,  where  she  believed  I  could  get  a  place,  and  where  she 
could  live  with  us  and  be  with  her  children.  But  as  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  fight  it  out  in  Michigan,  I  gave  little  heed  to  her  letters. 
At  this  time,  however,  she  pleaded  hard  : 

"  You  have  befriended  us  so  long,"  she  said,  "  and  this  is  the  last 
favor  I  will  ask.  You  cannot  but  know  how  my  heart  aches  to  see 
my  children  and  have  them  with  me.  And  in  helping  me  this  time 
yon  will  be  helping  yourself,  too.  There  is  no  doubt  but  you  will 
get  a  place,  and  a  place  in  New  York  means  something.  I  know  you 
will  be  successful  if  you  come." 

My  tender  hearted  wife  was  always  moved  by  those  appeals. 
"Oh,  Donald,"  she  would  say,  "  I  know  poor  sister  must  feel 
terribly,  separated  so  long  from  her  children.  We  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  unite  them.  And  I,  too,  feel  just  like 
her,  about  your  getting  a  place.  I  know  you  will."  Other  letters 
followed  in  quick  succession. 

"  Dr.  Fairpromise,  the  pastor  of  the  church  where  I  hold  my  mem- 
•bership,  says  that  he  knows  of  a  suitable  place,  and  a  word  from  him 
would  get  it  for  you,  and  that  word  he  will  speak.  So  you  are  sure 
of  a  place,  only  you  must  come  right  on." 

And  in  another  letter  she  said  : 

"  1  know  it  is  a  promising  young  church,  at  present  aided  by  the 
City  Mission,  but  it  will  soon  be  independent.  If  you  want  to  be 
greatly  useful,  and  be  instrumental  in  building  up  a  strong  church, 
this  is  your  place.  Dr.  Fairpromise  says  if  you  come  he  will  be  a 
friend  to  vou.     Do  come." 
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My  wife  urged  me  to  go,  and  my  father  and  mother  both 
thought  I  should.  So  that  night  I  concluded  to  go,  and  early 
the  next  morning  I  was  up  preparing  to  start  on  the  train. 
"You  must  not  be'  uneasy,  my  son,  about  your  wife,"  said 
mother,  "I  will  be  a  true  mother  to  her  and  take  care  of  her 
for  you.  And  the  children,  too,  will  be  taken  care  of.  Now  do 
not  be  uneasy,  promise  me,  and  may  you  have  the  blessing  of 
God  as  you  have  the  blessing  of  your  mother. "  So  I  left  my  wife 
with  mother,  my  niece  with  my  sister,  and  my  nephew  with  my 
brother,  and  started  for  New  York.  After  reaching  the  city  I 
set  out  to  find  Dr.  Fail-promise,  who  was  to  be  my  friend.  Alas, 
he  was  gone  to  Europe.  Vacation  days  had  set  in  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  birds  off.  But  next  day  I  found  his  assistant 
pastor,  who  received  me  very  kindly  and  directed  me  to  Mr. 
Knave,  of  the  City  Mission  Board,  who,  he  said,  would  introduce 
me  to  the  church.  So  I  set  out  to  find  Mr.  Knave.  The  day  was 
very  hot.  Many  pedestrians  I  met  had  their  vests  unbuttoned, 
some  carried  fans,  and  all  were  making  a  lively  use  of  their 
handkerchiefs.  As  I  passed  along  I  saw  a  horse  prostrated 
on  the  street,  with  a  crowd  of  men  about  it.  Some  were 
hurriedly  stripping  off  its  harness,  and  others  applying  ice  to 
the  poor  beast's  head.  But  horses  were  not  the  only  sufferers 
that  day,  for  many  persons  were  fatally  overpowered  by  the 
heat.  I  reached  the  secretary's  office  and  found  him  in.  He 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  had  been  expecting  me  for  a  few 
days.  "We  do  need,"  he  said,  "pious  and  devoted  young  men 
to  work  in  the  city."  Now  there  was  a  sanctimonious  air  in  his 
manner  that  was  disagreeable  to  me,  for  I  hate  cant,  and  so  I 
replied,  "I  fear  I  cannot  recommend  myself  as  particularly 
pious;  nevertheless,  I  try,  Mr.  Knave,  to  do  my  duty."  At  this 
he  was  pleased  to  smile,  and  at  once  began  to  narrate  the  history 
of  the  church,  to  tell  of  its  difficulties  and  also  of  its  prospects. 
He  took  down  a  map  and  showed  me  where  it  was  located,  and 
expatiated  upon  the  character  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. "But  you  must  see  the  field  for  yourself,"  he  said  ;  "next 
Sabbath  the  pulpit  will  be  occupied,  but  after  that  it  will  be 
free  to  you.  I  will  let  you  know  on  Monday  when  you  are  to 
begin  work."  "  What  time  on  Monday  can  I  see  you  ?  "  I  asked. 
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Learning  the  time,  I  said  further,  "Should  anything  interfere 
with  our  meeting,  will  you  drop  a  line  to  my  address  ? "  This 
he  promised  to  do,  and  immediately  took  a  note  of  my  address. 
"We  will  expect  you  to  be  a  few  Sabbaths  in  the  field  before  we 
come  to  a  decision,"  he  said.  "Certainly,"  I  answered,  and, 
remembering  my  unfortunate  experience  in  "pushing"  at 
Lincoln  City,  added,  "I  am  willing  to  give  the  people  six 
months'  time  to  try  me  on  the  field,  if  they  wish."  "  Oh ,  that  will 
not  be  necessary,"  he  replied.  "  But  now  about  your  pay:  What 
will  you  charge  for  a  few  Sabbaths?"  "As  a  candidate  I  do 
not  bargain,  but  take  what  I  get,"  I  replied.  "  Well,  well," 
he  said,  curtly,  "I'm  a  business  man,  and  I  want  to  know  what 
you  will  charge."  I  rose  up,  saying,  "  I  am  pleased  to  deal 
with  a  business  man,  Mr.  Knave,  and  leaving  the  matter  entirely 
with  you,  I  will  make  no  complaint,  whatever  I  receive."  We 
shook  hands,  and  I  was  stepping  away  when  he  called  after  me, 
saying,  "  What  countryman  are  you  ? "  Now,  often  before  I  had 
met  persons  who  were  clannish  and  bigoted  enough  to  feel  more 
or  less  hostile  to  me  solely  on  account  of  my  Irish  birth.  A 
remembrance  of  this  flashed  across  my  mind  as  soon  as  he  asked 
the  question,  and,  following  it  the  thought,  "Will  I  not  be 
justified,  under  my  circumstances,  in  trying  to  take  the  edge  off 
this  man's  prejudice,  if  he  has  any,  against  the  Irish  ?  I  might 
take  the  Scotchman's  plan  and  give  an  evasive  answer.  A 
Scotchman  on  trial  before  a  jury  of  half  Highlanders  and  half 
Lowlanders,  was  asked  by  the  opposing  counsel,  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  one  or  the  other  half 
of  the  jury,  "Are  you  a  Lowlander,  or  a  Highlander?  "  "I'm 
half  and  half,"  quickly  replied  the  canny  Scott.  And  I,  copying 
after  him,  might  bow,  with  the  courtesy  of  "a  pious  and  devoted 
young  man,"  and  say,  "Well,  Mr.  Knave,  I  am,  I  own,  a  little 
bit  Irish,  that  is,  so  far  as  my  birth  is  concerned.  If  there  is  any 
Irish  blood  on  my  father's  side,  it  comes  from  an  honorable 
ancestry,  and,  Mr.  Knave,  on  the  maternal  side  I  am  descended 
from  a  Scotchman  who  did  such  service  in  the  army  of  Cromwell 
that  a  confiscated  estate  was  given  him  as  a  reward  in  Ireland. 
Besides,  I  was  brought  to  this  country  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
have  grown  up  honoring  American  institutions,  and  am  now  a 
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loyal  citizen  of  the  Great  Republic."  This,  however,  I  did  not 
say.  Once,  while  the  Convention  business  was  on  my  hands  in 
Canada,  a  minister  took  me  aside  and  said,  "Brother  Stephenson, 
you  go  right  against  your  own  interests."  "How?"  I  said. 
"  Why,"  he  answered,  "  you  speak  right  out,"  And  so  on  this 
occasion  I  "  spoke  right  out,"  and  said,  "  Mr.  Knave,  I  am  an 
Irishman."  Awful  confession  !  Did  my  eyes  deceive  me?  No. 
The  honest  Secretary's  face  darkened,  and  I  felt  in  my  bones,  as 
I  walked  out  of  the  office,  that  I  had  once  more  gone  against 
my  own  interests.  Alas,  poor  Erin  !  thy  sons  have  to  suffer  for 
thy  sake  !  Monday  found  me  once  more  in  his  office,  at  the  time 
he  appointed  to  meet  me.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  on  inquiry  I 
learned  he  would  not  be  for  a  few  days.  But,  as  his  promised  letter 
did  not  reach  me,  I  made  daily  visits  to  his  office  in  search  of  him. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  I  was  told  he  would  be  in  shortly,  and 
so  took  a  seat  by  his  desk  to  await  his  arrival.  By  and  by  he 
appeared,  and,  while  I  prepared  to  shake  hands  with  him,  he 
walked  up  with  averted  eyes,  passed  in  front  of  me,  stepped 
behind  his  desk,  and  sat  down.  Then,  with  his  face  turned 
away,  he  said,  abruptly,  "I  have  no  news  for  you  this  morning." 
I  waited  for  him  to  say  more,  but  he  maintained  silence  and 
never  looked  at  me.  Upon  this  I  began  to  get  angry,  for  anxiety 
and  exposure  to  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  had  weakened  my 
nerves ;  and,  taking  my  hat,  I  said  :  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  had 
better  be  going,  then,  if  you  have  no  news  for  me."  Quickly 
now  he  turned  around  and  sneeringly  asked,  "Are  you  losing 
your  temper  ?  "  As  I  write  to-day  it  pains  me  to  think  of  that 
scene.  Years  and  experience  since  have  failed  to  show  me  even 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  Secretary.  On  calm  reflection, 
indeed,  I  find  it  impossible  to  exonerate  him  from  the  vile  design 
to  annoy,  vex  and  insult  me  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  excuse 
against  me.  And  who  can  blame  me  for  answering  him  with 
heat,  and  as  follows  :  "I  came  here  to  your  office  and  you  were 
not  here,  as  you  agreed.  I  then  looked  for  the  letter  you  prom- 
ised to  send,  but  found  none  ;  and  now  you  meet  me,  and  without 
a  word  or  look  of  recognition  sneeringly  tell  me  you  have  no 
news  for  me.  I  expect,  Mr.  Knave,  a  gentleman  to  keep  his 
word,  or  tell  why  he  could  not."     "I  have  no  apology  to  offer," 
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he  abruptly  exclaimed,  "and,  moreover,  I  am  satisfied  now  you 
are  unfit  for  the  position."  "Why?"  I  quickly  asked.  "You 
do  not  control  your  temper,"  he  answered.  "Well,  Mr.  Knave," 
I  rejoined,  "  when  I  am  dealing  with  ignorant  men  I  can  bear 
as  much  as  any  man  before  losing  my  temper  ;  but  when  with 
those  who  ought  to  know  what  courtesy  is,  I  confess  I  am  not 
prepared  to  take  uncivil  treatment  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
lamb.  First  of  all,  you  broke  your  word  with  me,  and  now, 
after  deporting  yourself  towards  me  most  ungentlemanly  and 
offensively,  you  tell  me  you  have  no  news  for  me.  What  can  I 
think,  sir,  but  that  you  intend  to  insult  me  ?  I  have  not  intruded 
myself  upon  you.  I  was  sent  to  you  and  told  that  you  would 
introduce  me  to  the  church.  Certainly  I  should  be  civilly 
treated."  He  now  rose  to  his  feet  and  appeared  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate me.  "  Sit  down,  Brother,  sit  down,"  he  said,  and  I  did. 
"I  want  to  tell  you,"  he  continued,  "  that  we  have  concluded 
to  hold  no  service  in  the  church  for  some  time,  and  of  course 
you  will  not  be  wanted."  He  said  nothing  about  introducing  me 
when  the  work  would  be  i*esumed,  and  without  a  word  of  apology, 
or  of  encouragement,  for  any  field,  or  any  wTork,  I  bade  him 
good-by  and  went  out.  I  afterward  learned  that  I  was  made  to 
suffer  this  great  wrong  that  the  way  might  be  clear  for  a 
favorite  of  his  own.  Dr.  Fairpromise  told  me  that  on  his  own 
responsibility  he  had  pressed  a  young  man  on  the  church  until 
he  was  called.  And  so,  without  consulting  the  Board,  or  giving 
me  a  single  chance,  he  shut  up  the  door  against  me.  If  this  was 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  a  great  wrong,  then  I  know  not 
what  a  wrong  is.  I  left  his  office  with  an  aching  heart,  passed 
out  into  the  hot  street,  turned  up  to  Broadway ,  and  there,  halt- 
ing in  the  shade  of  a  lamp  post,  I  thought :  "  Well,  well,  is  this 
what  I  came  to  New  York  for  ?  What  will  become  of  me,  and 
what  can  I  now  do  ?  "  But  I  was  interrupted  in  my  cogitations 
by  a  shabbily  dressed  man  who,  stepping  up  to  my  side, 
addressed  me,  saying,  "  I  am  in  distress,  sir.  I  am  hungry.  I  want 
something  to  eat."  I  looked  at  him  ;  he  stood  erect,  his  ragged 
clothes  failing  to  hide  his  fine  form,  and  a  distressed  and  haggard 
look  to  hide  a  handsome  face.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  evidently  in  a  bad  plight.  "  If  I  give  you  anything  you 
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will  spend  it  for  drink,"  I 'said.  "It  is  true,  sir,"  he  answered, 
"  that  drink  and  other  bad  habits,  have  brought  me  to  this  con- 
dition. I  know  what  is  right  well  enough.  If  I  did  not,  I  would 
not  suffer  the  remorse  I  do.  It  is  no  use  for  you  or  any  man 
to  upbraid  me.  I  tell  you  I  suffer  enough.  Believe  me,  I  do 
try,  and  I  will  continue  to  try  to  get  back  my  manhood.  Please 
do  not  say  anything  to  me  now,  only  give  me  something  to  eat 
if  you  can,  for  it  is  true  I  am  starving  ! "  He  ceased  talking, 
and,  as  I  did  not  at  once  reply,  but  looked  about  to  see  some 
restaurant,  he  turned  and  with  head  down  stepped  slowly  away. 
"  Hold,  man  !  "  I  called.  "  Come  over  to  yonder  restaurant,  and 
I  will  get  you  something  to  eat."  He  started  off  a  few  yards  in 
advance  of  me,  crossed  the  street,  entered  the  restaurant,  and 
walked  towards  one  of  the  tables.  "What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
cried  two  or  more  waiters  as  they  ran  towards  him.  "  Put  him 
right  out ! ''  cried  the  clerk,  as  he  stepped  from  behind  his  desk. 
The  poor  fellow  turned  and  looked  beseechingly  at  me,  while  I 
immediately  walked  forward  and  said:  "  Hold  on,  gentlemen, 
this  man  is  in  need  of  food,  and  if  he  has  committed  a  crime  in 
coming  in  here  I  am  responsible  for  it.  Please  let  him  have 
something  to  eat,  and  I  will  pay  for  it."  "Will  you?"  he 
inquired.  "Certainly,"  I  answered.  So,  when  I  saw  him  seated 
at  a  table  with  plenty  to  eat  before  him,  and  after  I  had  paid 
for  the  same,  I  passed  out  to  the  street  and  walked  away,  think- 
ing :  "  I  have  my  share  of  trouble,  but  what  is  it  in  comparison 
to  the  desperate  condition  of  that  poor  wretch?  Abandon  me 
not  to  temptation,  0,  my  God,  and  deliver  me  from  evil,  for 
without  thy  grace  I,  too,  must  fall  even  as  low  as  that  poor 
man."  So  cogitating,  I  wandered  up  the  city  until  I  reached 
Central  Park,  where  I  shortly  found  a  retired  and  shaded  seat, 
and  sat  down  to  rest  and  think.  I  had  a  struggle,  indeed,  to 
make  up  my  mind  whaj  to  do.  My  wish  was  to  return  at  once 
to  Michigan,  but  I  fancied  that  would  be  unmanly  without 
further  effort.  So  I  concluded  to  remain  a  while  longer  in  New 
York  and  try  what  could  be  done.  This  matter  settled,  I  felt 
somewhat  easier  in  my  mind,  and  going  to  my  hotel,  had  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  retired  to  bed.  The  next  day  I  visited  Rev. 
Dr.    Simmons,  and  was   cordially  received    by   him.     Without 
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reflecting  on  any  one,  I  told  him  of  my  disappointment  in  not 
getting  a  hearing  before  the  people  I  came  East  to  visit.  After 
he  heard  what  I  had  to  say,  he  said  he  believed  I  would  get  a 
better  place,  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  help  me.  For  a 
few  days  I  tried  to  find  other  pastors,  but,  as  it  was  vacation 
season,  I  had  no  success.  So  I  concluded  that,  while  waiting  to 
hear  from  churches  Dr.  Simmons  had  written  to,  I  would  take  a 
run  into  Jersey,  and  visit  a  brother  who  lived  there.  This  brother 
was  the  one  whom,  long  years  before,  when  we  were  little  fellows, 
I  followed  over  the  hills  so  persistently  when  he  was  running 
away  to  sea,  that  he  had  to  return  home  with  me.  He  was  now 
well  to  do,  with  a  salary  of  about  $5,000  a  year,  while  his  family 
consisted  of  only  himself  and  his  wife.  He  welcomed  me  very 
kindly  at  his  home,  and  after  the  first  greeting  was  over,  said : 
"  Do  you  need  any  money,  Donald  ?  If  you  do,  I  can  let  you 
have  some."  "No,"  I  answered,  "I  do  not  need  any  money,  and 
if  you  have  any  to  spare,  you  should  send  it  to  your  father  and 
mother."  "  I  have  promised  to  give  them  something  every 
month,"  he  curtly  replied,  "and  I  will  do  it."  To  do  him  justice, 
I  should  say  that  he  was  always  free  with  his  money.  In  fact, 
he  was  generous  to  a  fault,  but  failed  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
always  exercise  judgment  in  disbursing  his  gifts.  I  soon  found 
that  he  had  little  sympathy  with  my  work.  He  thought  I  could 
make  a  more  profitable  use  of  my  time  than  serving  churches 
on  "starvation  wages."  An  unfortunate  experience,  that  dis- 
covered to  him  the  selfishness  of  a  couple  of  clergymen  in  high 
places,  wounded  the  reverence  which  until  then  he  cherished 
towards  all  ministers.  "  There  are  plenty  of  good  men  and  true 
among  them,"  he  said  ;  "but,  Donald,  they  are  not  the  kind 
that  generally  get  the  best  places.  Look  at  our  father  :  where 
could  you  find  a  better  preacher,  or  a  better  man  ?  But  he  has 
no  cunning,  and  is  too  unselfish  to  push  himself  forward.  The 
fellows  who  get  up  are  often  men  who  have  no  higher  aim  in 
life  than  the  elevation  of  self — cunning,  policy  fellows,  and 
that's  a  fact.  It  is  a  noble  work,  to  be  sure,  to  teach  men  the 
beautiful  principles  of  Christianity,  even  in  the  most  humble 
places  ;  but,  Donald,  a  ma*n  owes  something  to  himself,  and  his 
family,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  go  at  something  that  would 
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pay  me  better.  If  father  had  only  been  a  lawyer,  just  think  of 
the  fortune  he  would  have  made."  I  replied  that  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  I  entered  the  ministry,  but,  once  in  it,  I  could 
not  think  of  giving  it  up  for  any  worldly  prospects.  "  Very 
well,"  he  said,  "you  are  your  own  master."  So,  while  I  had  his 
sympathy  in  a  measure,  he  was  far  from  giving  me  the  cheer  in 
my  work  that  my  brother  in  Michigan  did  while  I  was  there. 
The  next  day  I  went  out  and  introduced  myself  to  a  minister  of 
the  neighborhood,  Rev.  Ramsey,  and  was  received  very  kindly 
by  him.  The  following  Sabbath  I  preached  in  his  pulpit,  and 
he  promised  to  write  to  churches  for  me.  I  never,  however,  heard 
from  any.  Another  Sabbath  passed  by,  and  yet  I  heard  nothing 
from  Dr.  Simmons.  Dr.  Ramsey  invited  me  to  preach  for  him 
again  the  following  Sunday,  which  I  did.  After  service  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  accept  a  word  of  advice  from  him,  and  I  told  him 
I  would  be  glad  to.  "  Be  careful,  then,"  said  he,  "and  do  not 
underrate  yourself,  for  people  in  Jersey  are  apt  to  take  a  man 
at  his  own  estimate.  I  see  by  your  conversation  that  you  have 
a  disposition  to  undervalue  yourself,  and  if  you  want  to  succeed 
you  should  guard  against  it."  He,  moreover,  promised  to  write 
to  a  "  desirable  field,"  and  said  he  believed  I  would  hear  from 
it.  The  next  day  he  gave  me  a  letter,  of  introduction  to  a  NewT 
York  editor,  Dr.  Patton,  and  I  went  up  to  the  city  to  see  him. 
I  found  him  in  his  office,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  boys,  to 
whom  he  was  giving  instructions  about  the  delivery  of  his  paper. 
After  he  read  my  letter  he  made  some  inquiry  about  my  ante- 
cedents, and  appeared  satisfied  with  my  answers.  He  gave  me 
some  encouragement  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could  for  me. 
The  following  day  I  visited  two  ministers  in  Jersey.  They  were 
both  pastors  of  large  experience  and  established  reputation,  and 
so  I  listened  attentively  to  their  words.  "  I  felt  a  desire,"  said  one 
of  them,  "  some  time  ago,  to  change 'my  field  of  labor.  I  wrote  to 
a  number  of  pastorless  churches,  but  did  not  always  have  my 
letters  even  acknowledged.  When  a  pulpit  is  vacant  in  this 
State,  there  are  always  plenty  of  applicants,  because  in  many 
respects  it  is  a  desirable  State  to  live  in.  The  climate  is  mild, 
the  scenery  is  pleasant,  the  people  are  kind,  and  in  our  vicinity 
are  the  two  great  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York."     The 
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other  said  :  "When  I  resigned  my  last  charge  I  had  not  received 
a  call,  but  thought  I  soon  would.  I  was  mistaken,  however,  for 
nine  months  passed  before  I  got  settled  again.  Once  during 
that  time  I  asked  Dr.  Fairpromise,  of  New  York,  to  introduce 
me  to  a  church  that  he  was  acquainted  with.  But  he  actually 
turned  me  out  of  his  house.  Of  course,  he  did  not  do  so  literally, 
but  figuratively,  by  his  cool,  distant  and  suspicious  manner. 
His  conduct  awakened  my  indignation,  and  rising  up  hastily  I 
started  for  the  door,  to  which  he  followed  me,  and  became  very 
gracious  in  his  manner,  and  eagerly  offered  to  help  me.  But 
I  would  not  then  accept  his  aid,  and  went  away.  The  remem- 
brance of  how  that  man  treated  me,"  he  continued,  "hurts  me 
to  this  day.    I  know  what  it  is  to  be  without  a  charge." 

The  wife  of  one  of  those  gentlemen  joined  in  the  conversation, 
but  her  remarks  were  far  from  encouraging.  "  If  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  number  of  ministers  around  looking  for  places,  we 
must  think  the  supply  of  ministers  is  greater  than  the  demand. 
There  was  a  minister,''  she  continued,  "called  here  a  short  time 
ago,  and  he  told  us  that  he  was  informed  by  the  deacon  of  a 
church  he  had  preached  for  as  a  candidate,  that  the  clerk  had 
the  names  of  fifty  applicants  for  the  pulpit."  And,  moreover, 
she  said,  she  knew  of  another  church  that  the  year  before  had 
thirty  applicants.  Of  course,  all  the  candidates  were  not  without 
churches — some  only  wished  to  change  fields — but  any  way  it 
was  not  cheering  news,  for  it  brought  my  chances  down,  even 
after  an  introduction,  to  one  out  of  thirty,  or  fifty.  I  visited 
New  York  that  day,  but  failed  to  find  the  pastors  I  sought,  as 
they  were  either  away  on  vacation,  or  out  of  the  city  on  busi- 
ness. The  next  day  I  called  to  see  Dr.  Simmons  for  the  second 
time.  I  was  very  cordially  received  by  himself  and  family. 
Dinner  was  announced,  and  I  was  invited  to  join  them,  but 
declined.  The  doctor  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  gave  me 
many  words  of  cheer,  and  invited  me  back. 

In  the  city  of  Parkville  there  were  two  Baptist  churches,  the 
pastors  of  which  were  both  away  on  vacation.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  week  I  received  an  invitation,  secured  for  me  by  Dr. 
Simmons,  to  supply  both  churches,  preaching  in  the  morning  at 
one  place,  and  the  evening  at  the  other.     So  Saturday  evening 
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found  me  on  my  way  to  Parkville  ;  but  when  I  reached  New 
York  I  found  I  could  not  get  any  farther  until  12  o'clock  that 
night,  so  that  it  was  quite  late  when  I  reached  my  destination. 
On  my  way  to  a  hotel  I  saw  light  in  the  house  I  was  directed  to 
lodge  at,  and  I  therefore,  late  as  it  was,  knocked  gently  at  the 
door  and  sought  admittance.  Presently  it  was  opened  by  a  man 
who  proved  to  be  the  host.  He  looked  at  me,  and  inquired 
of  me  rather  sharply  :  "What  brings  you  here  at  this  late  hour?" 
"Why,  the  train,  sir,"  I  replied.  But  when  I  explained  the 
cause  of  my  delay,  he  appeared  satisfied  and  conducted  me  to  my 
room.  Before  he  left  me  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  McCracken,  will 
you  please  let  me  have  a  nap,  say  to  seven  o'clock,  so  that  I  may 
get  rested  for  the  service  of  preaching?  "  To  this  he  consented. 
It  was  four  o'clock  when  I  got  to  sleep,  and  before  six  there 
came  a  knock  to  the  door  that  woke  me  up.  "  Breakfast  is  about 
ready,  get  up  !  "  said  a  voice  outside.  "  Please  never  mind  me," 
I  replied,  "  I  want  to  rest  a  Utile,  and  when  I  get  up  anything 
will  do  me — say  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  bread  and  butter,  and 
if  you  have  no  milk  a  glass  of  water  will  do  instead."  Upon 
this  I  heard  the  person  move  away,  and  I  settled  myself  again 
for  a  nap.  But  no  sooner  was  I  settled  than  there  came  a  loud 
knock,  followed  by  the  news,  given  with  a  rasping  voice, 
"  Breakfast  is  quite  ready,  and  we  want  you  to  get  up !  "  This 
made  me  angry, -and  I  quickly  retorted,  "  If  I  am  to  be  badgered 
in  this  way  I  do  not  want  any  breakfast  at  all  ! "  Silence  for 
a  time,  then  another  knock,  and  a  voice,  saying,  "  It  is  just  as 
much  trouble  for  the  servant  to  get  what  you  want  as  a  regular 
breakfast,  and  we  want  you  to  get  up !  "  "All  right,"  I  replied, 
"  I'll  get  up,"  and  so  I  did.  I  tried  to  act  politely  with  people 
who  were  so  uncivil  to  me,  and  was  surprised  at  my  success. 
After  the  services  of  the  day  were  over  my  host  was  pleased  to 
tell  me  that  my  preaching  was  very  acceptable  at  both  churches, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  there  certainly  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  courtesy  with  which  the  female  portion  of  his  home  treated 
me.  They  tried  to  atone  for  their  worse  than  rude  treatment. 
Ten  dollars,  with  expenses  paid,  was  the  compensation  I  received 
from  two  strong  churches.     Upon  returning  to  my  brother's  I 
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wrote  to  a  church  that  was  seeking  a  pastor,  and  received  a 
reply,  saying  : 

"Your  letter  has  been  handed  to  the  pulpit  committee,  and  at  the 
proper  time  will  be  considered." 

I  suppose  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  as  I  have  not  to  this 
day  heard  from  them.  I  wrote  to  other  churches,  but  received 
no  reply  whatever.  They  would  not  even  waste  a  postage  stamp 
on  me.  A  few  weeks  more  passed  along,  and  I  began  to  think 
I  had  fairly  tested  the  field,  and,  as  no  door  opened,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  that  any  would,  I  thought  it  might  be  my  duty 
to  return  to  Michigan.  But  my  friends  in  that  far  off  State 
urged  me  to  try  a  while  longer.     My  wife  wrote  : 

"  We  all  think  you  have  done  nobly  since  you  left  us,  and  I  know 
you  will  succeed,  if  you  will  only  wait  a  little  longer.  Pa  is  anxious 
to  have  us  near  him,  but  still  he  would  like  if  you  could  settle  near 
your  brother  William.  He  says  that,  as  you  are  down  there  now, 
you  should  hold  on  for  one  mouth  more,  and  he  thinks  that  by  that 
time  you  will  have  a  place.  Now,  dear  Donald,  I  feel  sure  you  will. 
Make  your  mind  easy  about  me,  for  though  I  am  at  times  very  anx- 
ious about  you,  I  am  not  fretting  a  bit.  Somehow  I  feel  you  will  get 
a  good  place  soon.  If  I  get  sick,  or  any  of  us,  we  will  let  you  knowT 
at  once,  so  you  need  not  be  uneasy.  Take  care  of  your  health,  and 
do  not  expose  yourself  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Dear  Donald,  I 
know  God  will  bless  you.  My  heart  goes  out  to  you  when  I  think 
of  all  you  have  passed  through  since  we  left  WTest  Hamden,  and 
how  you  have  been  wronged,  and  how  patient  you  have  been,  and 
always  so  kind.  I  do  feel  in  my  heart  to-night  that  God  has  work 
for  you  to  do,  and  you  must  not  allow  any  circumstances  to  dis- 
courage you.  I  think  Dr.  Simmons  is  very  kind,  indeed.  I  will  al- 
ways feel  grateful  to  him.  I  know  it  is  so  hard  to  push  among 
strangers  as  you  have  done,  but  let  us  be  thankful  that  God  has 
given  you  health,  and  your  ability  is  such  that  you  will  surely  get  a 
place,  if  you  will  only  persevere  a  little  longer.  Remember,  I  do 
not  want  you  to  return  to  Michigan  if  you  can  possibly  help  it. 
Oh,  if  you  could  only  get  a  place  in  the  East,  where  the  children 
would  be  near  their  mother.  I  feel  that  I  could  wralk  all  the  way  to 
you.  Often,  dear  Donald,  I  think  of  otir  happy  home  now  broken 
up,  and  I  wonder  when  God  will  give  us  a  home  again.  But  I  have 
faith  that  you  will  succeed  where  you  are,  and  before  long,  too.  1 
am  sure  you  ought  to  feel  encouraged  when  you  look  back,  and 
think  of  the  good  feeling  there  was  towards  you  in  every  place  you 
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were.     I  am  sure  the  remembrance  of  that  should  give  you  hope, 
and  courage,  now." 

Such  were  the  letters  that  came  from  the  loved  ones  I  had 
left  behind.  So  I  concluded  to  persevere  a  little  longer.  There 
was  a  writer  in  New  York  that  my  father  wished  me  to  call  on. 

"He  may,  perhaps,  remember,"  he  wrote,  "something  of  your 
pastorship  at  West  Hamden,  and  as  he  is  now  president  of  the  As- 
sembly, he  will  be  in  a  position  to  help  you,  and  I  believe  he  will." 

The  next  day  I  asked  a  minister  of  New  Jersey  what  he  knew 
about  the  writer.  "I  know  him  to  be  a  bear,"  he  replied.  "But  he 
is  in  a  position  to  help  me,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,".  I  an- 
swered. "Very  true,  very  true,"  he  said;  "but  from  my  ex- 
perience with  him  I  believe  he  will  be  as  likely  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  as  to  help  you.  I  visited  him  once  with  a  book  I  wrote, 
and  which  I  wanted  him  to  review,  and  I  know  how  meanly  he 
acted.  Now,  Brother  Stephenson,  you  asked  me  what  I  knew 
of  the  man,  and  I  have  frankly  told  you,  and  for  your  good. 
If  I  were  you  I  would  not  go  near  him."  1  reflected  upon  this 
advice  given  by  a  sensible  brother,  and  feel  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  thought  as  follows  :  "This  minister  may  have  received  some 
repulse  from  the  doctor,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
altogether  undeserved,  causes  him  to  harbor  an  unfriendly 
feeling.  And  if  the  doctor  did  treat  him  unjustly,  we  must 
remember  that  to  err  is  Human,  and  such  actions  may,  after  all, 
be  exceptional,  and  not  characteristic,  of  the  man."  So,  not- 
withstanding the  honest  advice  of  my  friend,  the  minister,  I 
concluded  to  call  on  Dr.  Bighead.  "It  is  surely  strange,"  I 
thought,  "if  one  of  the  'leading  brethren'  of  New  York  can 
be  so  far  behind  in  the  graces  of  the  gentleman.  And  as  for 
me,  why  should  I  fear  any  man  ?  I  am  seeking  employment  in 
the  service  of  Him  whose  name  is  above  every  name."  So 
cogitating,  and  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  gray,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  great  man's  office,  and  inquired  for  him.  Three  or  four 
men  were  writing  at  desks,  or  otherwise  employed,  and  one  of 
them  replied  :  "  He  is  not  in  ;  he  is  gone  to  dinner,  but  will  be 
back  shortly."  I  was  not  asked  to  take  a  seat,  or  to  wait  for 
his  return,  and  so  I  went  out,  and  down  again  to  the  sidewalk, 
where  I  halted  a  moment  to  think  what  I  would  do  with  myself 
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while  waiting  his  return.  I  was  about  to  take  a  walk  down  the 
street  when  I  saw  a  man  turn  in  towards  the  door  where  I  stood, 
and  I  thought:  "Perhaps  this  man  is  Dr.  Bighead,"  and  im- 
mediately I  took  a  step  towards  him,  saying  :  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir  ;  are  you  Doctor  Bighead  ?  ' '  He  took  one  glance 
at  me,  and  then  in  a  gruff,  repelling  way,  replied  :  "Yes,  sir." 
He  said  no  more,  but  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  chin  sticking  out,  gazing  at  me  with  an  impudent,  ugly  look 
in  his  eyes.  I  said  :  "I  am  a  Baptist  minister,  Doctor  Bighead  ; 
can  I  have  an  interview  of  five  minutes  with  you?"  I  had 
scarcely  spoken,  when,  in  the  voice,  and  style,  of  a  godless, 
savage,  Mississippi  steamboat  captain,  he  flung  back  :  "No,  sir," 
and,  brushing  past  me,  took  two  steps  up  the  stairs.  There  he 
halted,  and,  turning  round,  said  :  "Did  I  get  your  name?  "  I 
immediately  told  him  my  name,  when  he  replied  in  the  most 
contemptuous  manner  :  "I'll  give  you  no  interview,"  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  stump  his  way  on  up  the  stairs,  left  me  bitterly 
mortified.  My  brain,  and  nerves,  throbbed  with  shame,  and 
anger.  I  said  to  myself  :  "That's  a  bad  man,"  and  stepping 
away  quickly,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  return  to  his  office  in 
my  anger,  I  made  my  way  to  the  station,  and  took  a  train  for 
my  brother's.  Days  passed,  and  yet  I  felt  the  effects  of  that 
meeting  like  a  dark  cloud  on  my  mind.  I  was  so  mortified  that 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  look  any  one  straight  in  the 
fpce.  But  after  a  time,  when  I  thought  I  had  mastered  my 
anger,  and  felt  in  something  of  a  Christian  frame  of  mind,  I 
determined  to  visit  him,  and  learn  what  he  meant  by  such  con- 
duct. This  time  I  put  on  my  b^est  clothes.  Upon  reaching  the 
office  I  was  told  that  he  was  in  his  private  room.  I  went  over 
to  the  door,  and,  finding  it  open,  walked  in.  When  he  heard  me 
enter,  he  turned  from  the  desk  he  was  writing  at,  and  looked  at 
me  very  inquiringly.  As  I  stepped  nearer  to  him  he  reached 
out  his  hand,  which  I  refused  to  take,  saying:  "Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  me,  sir?"  "No,"  he  drawled  out,  while  his  face 
wore  a  very  puzzled  look.  "I  will  try,  sir,  to  make  myself 
known,"  I  quickly  said.  "I,  sir,  am  the  man  you  so  savagely 
repulsed  a  short  time  ago  from  the  door  of  this  building,  and  I 
have  come  here  to-day  to  learn  why  I  was  so  treated.     Do  you 
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remember  me  now?"  "No/'  lie  replied.  I  then  began  to 
relate  the  circumstance  as  it  occurred,  but,  as  I  proceeded,  he 
became  excited,  and,  at  length,  cried  out,  "You  exaggerate  my 
manner  and  falsify  my  words."  "Sir,"  I  answered,  "I  do  not 
exaggerate  or  falsify.  I  tell  the  truth,  sir,"  And  in  my  anger 
I  stepped  towards  him,  saying,  "You  must  take  that  back,  I  will 
take  the  lie  from  no  man  living."  I  suppose  my  manner,  as 
well  as  my  words,  alarmed  him,  for  he  looked  frightened,  and 
called  out,  "Mr.  Heeps  !  Mr.  Heeps  !  Come  !  Come  !  "  Upon 
this  a  young  man  rushed  into  the  room  and  took  a  stand  between 
us.  But  I  brushed  past  him,  and  laying  a  paper  on  the  desk 
before  the  doctor,  said,  "By  the  authority  of  this  I  now  demand 
an  explanation  of  your  conduct."  On  the  paper  I  had  written 
the  words  of  our  Lord  : 

"  Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and 
a  publican." 

He  took  the  paper  up  in  his  hands,  and  glanced  at  it,  and 
then,  as  if  calmed  by  the  presence  of  the  young  man,  began  to 
give  me  a  thorough  examination.  Over  and  over  he  looked 
from  my  feet  to  my  head,  and  from  my  head  to  my  feet,  then 
turning  to  his  desk  he  unfolded  the  paper  and  read  it.  For  a 
time  there  was  silence  while  he  twisted  the  paper  on  his  fingers, 
and  appeared  to  be  thinking.  Once  again  he  spread  it  out  and 
looked  at  it,  then  folding  it  handed  it  back  to  me,  with  the 
remark,  "I  remember  the  circumstance  better  now. '  I  was  going 
out  when  you  met  me,  and  I  was  thinking  of  something  that 
troubled  me."  "You  were  not  going  out,"  I  replied,  "you  were 
returning  from  your  dinner."  "Well,  there  was  something  on 
my  mind,  my  time  is  so  much  taken  up."  "I  suppose  it  is,"  I 
said,  "but  not  more  than  Dr.  Patton's,  and  he  made  no  trouble 
about  giving  me  a  short  interview,  all  I  wanted."  "You  did 
not  address  him  on  the  sidewalk,  as  you  did  me,"  adding,  "I  did 
not  know  you  were  a  Baptist  minister."     "I  told  you  I  was,"  I 
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said.  "Why  did  you  not  come  to  my  office?"  lie  asked.  "I 
did,"  I  replied,  "and  no  one  invited  me  to  wait  your  return,  or 
to  take  a  seat."  "If  you  had  told  them  that  you  were  a  Baptist 
minister,  they  would,"  he  answered.  "I  told  you,"  I  retorted, 
"and  it  did  not  make  any  difference."  "Well,"  he  rejoined, 
"if  you  had  been  dressed  as  you  are  to-day  I  would  have  believed 
you,"  and  again  he  glanced  at  my  apparel  from  foot  to  head. 
"Dr.  Bighead,"  I  said,  "you  should  know  better  than  to  judge 
men  by  their  clothes."  •  Here  Mr.  Heeps  chimed  in,  remarking, 
"Often  when  I  step  out  on  the  street,  men  come  up  to  me,  saying, 
'  We  are  newspaper  men,  but  hard  up,  won't  you  give  us  a 
quarter?'  But  I  just  pass  by,  and  never  notice  them.  You 
can't  believe  what  they  say."  Upon  this  the  doctor  gave  him  a 
very  patronizing  look,  and  so  feeling  encouraged,  he  continued. 
"And  you  may  remember,  Doctor,  that  I  once  met  you  on  the 
stairs,  and  asked  you  for  an  interview,  when  you  walked  past, 
saying,  'Come  to  my  office  to-morrow.'"  The  doctor's  response 
to  this  was,  "Yes,"  ami  turning  to  me,  added,  "Why,  is  it  against 
the  law  to  give  anything  on  the  street  ?  "  "I  asked  you  for  no 
money,  sir,"  I  retorted.  "Well,"  he  said,  "it  was  only  a  short 
time  ago  that  I  had  to  give  fifteen  dollars  to  a  Baptist  minister 
who  was  hard  up.  And  now  I  advise  you,  when  you  come  to  a 
great  city  like  this,  not  to  speak  to  men  on  the  street."  "And 
I  give  you  this  advice,"  I  quickly  rejoined,  "Never  again  treat 
a  man  who  speaks  to  you  as  you  did  me.  You  hurt  me  exceed- 
ingly." "  I  will,"  he  answered.  "Yes,  I  will  do  it  again."  "Very 
well,"  I  replied,  "  you  will  do  a  beastly  thing,  and  more,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  the  remarks  you  have  been  making  do  not  bear  on 
my  case  at  all.  I  sought  no  charity  from  you,  but  as  a  Baptist 
minister  asked  for  a  brief  interview.  Why  did  you  not  invite 
me  to  your  office?  No,  but  instead  you  brutally  insulted  me. 
I  had  been  in  your  office,  and  was  passing  out  when  I  met  you, 
and  what  could  be  more  natural  and  proper,  than  that  I  should 
address  you  as  I  did?  Circumstances  fully  justified  me,  sir,  but 
no  circumstances  could  possibly  justify  the  contempt  and  bru- 
tality with  which  you  replied  tome.  Sir,  if  the  greatest  ruffian 
in  New  York  sought  my  favor,  under  any  circumstances,  I  would 
not  repel  him  as  you  did  me."    He  looked  annoyed  while  I  spoke, 
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but  when  he  next  addressed  me  he  was  like  another  man,  so  civil 
and  friendly  had  he  grown.  "Let  me  see,  Brother,"  he  said, 
"Were  you  not  pastor  of  the  church  at  West  Hamden  ? "  "Yes," 
I  replied.  "Well,  Brother,"  he  continued,  "is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you?"  "I  did  not  come  here  to-day,  sir,"  I  replied, 
"to  solicit  your  help  in  any  way,  but  for  an  explanation  of  your 
barbarous  conduct  to  me  when  I  did  come  for  that  purpose." 
And  so  saying  I  rose  up  to  take  my  leave.  "Sit  down  !  sit  down  ! 
Brother,"  he  urged.  "  Do  not  go  yet."  I  sat  down  and  he  continued. 
"Have  you  been  preaching  anywhere  lately?"  "Yes,"  I  said, 
"at  Parkville."  "You  have?"  he  said,  and  presently  he  became 
profuse  in  offers  of  friendship,  and  suggested  advertising  in  the 
paper.  But  disheartened  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair, 
and  wishing  in  my  soul  that  I  had  never  entered  his  office, 
I  went  away.  He  followed  me  out  to  the  hall,  and  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  and  urged  me  to  visit  him  again.  But  he  never 
once  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  way  he  hurt  me.  He  did  say, 
however,  that  there  were  no  men  he  had  so  much  respect  for  as 
Baptist  ministers.  And  let  us  hope  he  was  none  the  less  careful 
to  show  his  respect  by  treating  them  with  common  courtesy  after 
our  meeting  that  morning.  But  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he 
supposed  I  was  a  spreeing  reporter  about  to  ask  for  alms.  Still, 
even  this  the  case,  I  don't  know  how  you  can  excuse  his  conduct. 
The  reader,  howevei',  has  our  best  wishes  in  any  charitable  con- 
clusions anent  the  matter  he  may  reach. 

My  brother  was  indignant  when  I  told  him  the  circumstance. 
"If  he  thought  he  could  have  made  anything  out  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, he  would  not  have  treated  you  so,"  he  said.  "There 
is  nothing  of  Christ  in  £uch  men — they  are  selfish  frauds.  Did 
I  not  tell  you  you  would  find  plenty  of  such  weeds?  and  you 
will  find  more  of  them."  So  saying,  he  walked  away,  adding, 
as  he  went :  "  Well,  I'm  glad  you  saw  the  fellow  a  second  time  ; 
it  is  some  satisfaction,  but  I  wish  you  had  knocked  him  down, 
and  served  him  right."  But,  perhaps,  if  my  brother  took  all 
the  circumstances  of  such  men  into  consideration  he  would  not 
condemn  with  so  much  severity.  At  all  events,  such  was 
his  verdict.  I  hope  the  man's  proffers  of  friendship  to  me  were 
sincere,  and  I  think  they  were,  though  I  never  heard  that  he 
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put  any  into  operation  ;  but  wheth'er  they  were  or  not  I  have 
forgiven  him  all  the  same,  and  I  trust  the  reader  will  join  me, 
and  on  general  principles  forgive  him  too.  And  here  I  would 
stop  to  philosophize  a  little  about  the  care  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  election  of  officers  to  serve  religious  bodies,  were  it  not 
that  I  am  wiiting  a  narrative,  and  not  a  treatise.  Still,  I  may 
add  that  there  is  an  advance  in  this :  that  to-day,  more  than 
formerly,  men  of  real  merit,  men  who  leave  strife  for  places  of 
prominence  and  authority,  to  the  vulgar  and  selfish,  and  man- 
fully and  cheerfully  perform  their  duty  in  the  most  humble 
places,  are  marked  by  their  brethren  for  promotion.  And  when 
such  men  are  up  you  may  readily  recognize  them  ;  their  humility 
has  deepened,  while  their  kindness,  devotion  to  duty,  and  forget- 
f  ulness  of  self,  are  more  and  more  manifest.  But  at  all  events,  so 
began,  so  ended,  my  interview  with  the  "  great  man."  About 
this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Simmons,  saying  that  Dr. 
Fairpromise  had  returned  from  Europe,  and  could  be  found  at  a 
cottage  in  Long  Branch.  He  further  advised  me  to  see  him  at 
once,  and  to  "open  your  heart  to  him."  'But  I  may  here  say 
that  the  return  of  Dr.  Fairpromise  was  unfortunate  for  me, 
because  it  lost  to  me  the  aid  of  Dr.  Simmons,  who,  had  this  not 
occurred,  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  shortly  helped  me  to  some 
pastorate.  Dr.  Simmons  might  justly  think,  I  thought,  "  Dr. 
Fairpromise  will  now  surely  get  him  the  place  he  promised,  and 
he  will  have  no  more  need  of  my  help."  So  did  I  lose  Dr. 
Simmons,  while  the  sequel  will  show  that  in  Dr.  Fairpromise  I 
did  not  gain  an  equivalent.  And  after  finding  this  out  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  return  to  Dr.  Simmons,  lest  he  might  think  I 
had  misrepresented  the  true  state  of  the  case  in  the  first  place. 
And  so  it  was  that  I  lost  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  that  good  man. 
But  in  this  I  was  at  fault,  for  I  should  have  returned  to  him  and 
have  frankly  told  him  how  the  matter  stood.  But  just  at  this 
time  I  learned  that  a  church  near  by  was  seeking  a  pastor,  and 
so  wrote  to  Dr.  Simmons  for  the  last  time,  asking  him  to  drop  a 
line  to  the  deacons  in  my  favor.  A  few  clays  after  I  saw  one  of 
them,  and  he  told  me  the  doctor  had  written  them  a  very  satisfac- 
tory letter,  and  I  was  invited  to  preach  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
After  the  day's  service  many  expressed  themselves  well  pleased. 
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One  said,  "We  need  waking  up  here,  and  you  are  the  man  can 
do  it."  I  felt  hopeful  that  at  last  I  was  going  to  get  settled,  and 
next  day,  meeting  a  minister  of  the  neighborhood,  I  told  him 
so.  But  great  was  my  disappointment  when  he  assured  me  the 
pulpit  committee  had  another  minister  in  view,  and  that,  doubt- 
less, he  would  get  the  call.  Long  afterwards  I  was  pained  to 
learn  that  two  or  more  ministers,  who  I  thought  were  friendly  to 
me,  urged  the  young  man,  who  was  just  graduated  from  the 
university,  upon  the  church. 

After  my  interview  with  the  minister  I  was  called  upon  by 
a  member  of  the  church  and  invited  to  preach  again.  I  told 
him  what  I  had  heard,  and  he  became  excited,  and  declared  he 
knew  nothing  of  it.  With  some  difficulty  I  quieted  him  until 
he  listened  to  my  advice,  which  was,  to  be  careful  and  bring  no 
division  into  the  church.  But  I  consented  to  preach,  and  must 
say  that  I  was  most  cordially  treated  by  all.  So  unanimous  was 
the  hearty  greeting  I  received  after  the  services,  that  I  said  to 
myself,  "No  man  can  be  brought  in  here  in  opposition  to  this 
feeling  ;  the  door  is  opened,  and  I  am  going  to  be  settled  at  last." 
But  as  I  write  to-day  I  cannot  but  think  that  doors  opened  by 
God  are  often  again  shut  by  the  selfish  intrigue  of  man.  The 
result  was  that  the  young  man,  backed  by  the  ministers,  was 
called.  But  I  have  heard  since  that  the  settlement  was  not  a 
happy  one. 

After  the  door  of  this  church  was  closed  against  me  I  has- 
tened to  see  Dr.  Fairpromise,  feeling  assured  he  would  meet  me 
with  sympathy  and  do  all  he  could  for  me.  I  found  his  residence 
in  New  York,  and  was  shown  to  a  seat  while  the  servant  went 
to  call  him.  I  never  saw  the  man  before,  and  must  say  I  was 
not  favorably  impressed  when  I  got  a  glimpse  of  him.  As  he 
entered  the  room  where  I  was  seated,  his  face  wore  a  cross, 
furtive,  and,  withal,  an  embarrassed  expression.  He  kept  his 
eyes  averted  from  me,  and,  sidling  up  to  where  I  stood,  shook 
hands  in  a  way  that  was  not  very  friendly,  and  before  I  could 
speak  he  inquired  whether  I  had  found  a  church  or  not.  An- 
swered in  the  negative,  he  spoke  of  the  church  Knave  had  hin- 
dered me  from  visiting  in  commendatory  terms.  "Knave," 
said  he,  "has  put  a  young  man  there  without  consulting  any 
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one,  but  at  the   next  meeting  of  the   Board  I  will  make  that 
matter  right.    Give  me  your  address,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  write 
to  you."     I  here  wished  to  "open  my  heart  to  him,"  as  Dr.  Sim- 
mons had  advised  me,  and  tell  him  a  little  of  my  circumstances, 
but  he  immediately  grew  impatient,  and  rising  up,  said,  "  I  will 
attend  to  the  matter  at  the  next  Board  meeting,  and  write  you 
at  once."     With  this  he  stepped  toward  the  door,  saying,  "I 
must  go  to  lunch,  the  bell  has  just  rung."     Of  course  I  under- 
stood I  was  dismissed,  and  rising  up  bade  him  good-by,  while  in 
a  distant  and  reserved  manner,  as  if  dealing  with  some  "dead 
beat,"  he  responded,  but  took  good  care  not  to  ask  me  back 
again.     The  whole   interview  did   not  occupy  more  than  five 
minutes,  if  it  did  that.   I  mustr confess,  indeed,  that  I  felt  indig- 
nant as  I  walked  away,  thinking,  "This,  then,  is  the  man  that 
promised  my  sister  he  would  be  my  friend,  and  to  whom  I  was 
advised  to  open  my  heart.     He  has  given  me  no  word  of  cheer, 
manifested  no  sympathy,  and  has  dismissed  me  as  one  might 
some  unworthy  intruder."     I  felt,  as  I  left  his  door,  as  I  before 
felt  upon  leaving  the  office  of  Mr.  Knave.     Before  I  had  gone 
far  I  noticed  three  funerals,  one  after  another,  slowly  wending 
their  way  to  the  cemetery.    "Alas,"  thought  I,  "  my  hopes,  so  far 
as  Dr.  Fairpromise  is  concerned,  I  may  to-day  hold  funeral  rites 
over,  and  bury,  too."     I   walked  on  and  on,  not  knowing  or 
caring  where  I  went,  until,  at  length,  I  reached  Harlem,  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.     There  I  halted,  and  taking  a  street  car, 
rode  back  to  City  Hall. 

"  O,  pilgrim!  to  each  weary  path 
There  is  an  ending  in  good  time ; 

O,  warrior !  in  each  contest  fierce 
There  is  a  victory  sublime ; 

O,  seaman !  when  the  voyage  is  o'er, 
There  is  a  haven  near  the  shore." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Meets  a  friend  ;  How  a  "chum  "  cut  me  out  ;  A  happy 
meeting  ;  Candid ating  ;  Watering  faith  ;  Wife  sick  ; 
a  call  at  last  ;  death  smites  a  loved  one  ;  vlsit 

TO    PARENTS  J    CANDIDATES  J    NEWTON  ;    TlIE    END. 

As  the  passing  cloud  will  shade  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  did 
my  interview  with  Dr.  Fairpromise  darken  the  light  of  a  cher- 
ished hope,  nay,  all  but  quenched  it.  Through  previous  disap- 
pointment, I  clung  to  the  hope  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  from 
Europe  he  would  help  me  in  some  way,  but  now  that  hope  was  all 
but  gone,  and  in  its  place  dark  gloom  overshadowed  my  thoughts'. 
Yet  I  did  not  give  way  to  my  feelings,  but  tried  to  cheer  myself 
as  well  as  I  could,  thinking,  "In  two  or  three  days  I  will  have  a 
letter  from  him,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  all  right,  He  may  yet 
show  himself  to  be  a  man. "  But  upon  turning  to  go  down  Lib- 
erty street  to  get  a  train  to  my  brother's,  I  noticed  a  man  on  the 
other  side,  whose  walk  reminded  me  of  some  one  I  knew,  and  to 
find  out  who  he  was,  1  crossed  the  street,  and  followed  the  gen- 
tleman, as  he  went  up  to  Broadway,  and  leisurely  strolled  along 
that  thoroughfare.  The  more  I  observed  him,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  was  that- 1  knew  the  man,  though  I  could  not  place 
him.  At  length  he  stood  by  a  window,  looking  at  pictures  on 
exhibition.  I,  too,  halted,  and  getting  a  good  view  of  his  face, 
said  to  myself  :  "What,  can  this  be  my  old  friend  Ferguson, 
who  was  my  partner  on  the  steamboat  St.  Louis?"  He  was 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  in  other  respects  had 
changed  ;  but  his  countenance  still  wore  the  gentlemanly,  and 
kind,  expression  that  attracted  me  when  first  he  addressed  me 
on  the  wharf  at  New  Orleans.  I  was  more  than  glad  to  see  him, 
and  suddenly  felt  my  heart  grow  light,  and  my  anxieties  vanish. 
While  I  was  still  watching  him,  he  turned  round,  and  our  eyes 
met.  With  a  smile  I  returned  his  gaze,  and  presently  said  : 
"Make  taut  that  line,  Hugh."    Enough — I  was  recognized,  and 
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a  look  of  joy  o'erspread  his  face  as  he  advanced,  saying  :  "My 
God,  Donald,  is  this  you?"  "Yes,  Hugh,"  I  replied,  "and 
I'm  glad  to  see  you."  I  no  sooner  said  this  than  he  threw  his 
arm  around  me,  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  old  friendship  that  was 
in  his  heart  as  we  sat  together,  long  before,  on  the  wharf  at 
Natchez,  after  our  escape  from  the  savage  officers  of  the  steam- 
boat, Soon  we  were  sitting  on  a  bench  in  Battery  Park,  where 
I  listened  to  his  happy  story.  Some  time  after  we  parted  at 
New  Orleans  he  engaged  as  a  porter  in  a  wholesale  store.  But 
he  was  not  long  at  that  work,  until  his  employer  took  notice  of 
him,  and  made  him  a  clerk.  Once  a  clerk,  it  was  soon  found 
that  he  was  a  lad  of  true  merit,  and  character,  and  before  five 
years  he  was  the  business  confidant  of  his  employer,  and  treated 
more  like  a  partner  than  a  subordinate.  After  he  had  held  this 
position  a  few  years,  Mr.  Ashley,  the  head  of  the  firm,  introduced 
him  to  his  home,  where  he  became  a  frequent  visitor,  attracted 
by  Helen,  an  only  child,  and  a  sweet  girl,  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  and  through  whom  he  obtained  a  great  fortune.  "She 
was  a  lovely  lass,  of  rare  merit,"  said  Hugh,  "and  I  could  not 
help  falling  in  love.  Her  face  was  like  a  sunbeam,  light  and 
cheer  followed  her  steps,  her  eyes  were  black  as  the  sloe,  and  full 
of  passion  ;  her  cheeks  were  tinted  like  an  ocean  shell,  and  grace 
mantled  a  form  that  might  have  been  a  model  for  Venus.  But 
as  my  position  in  life  was  so  far  below  hers,  I  did  not  dare  to 
tell  her  of  my  love.  Still,  as  time  rolled  on,  I  fancied  she  looked 
with  favor  upon  me,  and  I  dared  to  hope  that  advances  on  my 
part  would  be  acceptable.  So  one  day,  when  we  were  alone  in 
the  garden,  with  music  and  melody  in  the  air,  and  birds  carol- 
ing about  us,  I  breathed  out  my  tender  tale  —  But  I  will  tell 
you  no  more  of  that,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "but  only  add 
that  our  case  was  an  exception  to  the  adage  :  'True  love  never 
runs  smooth,'  for  her  parents'  consent  was  easily  obtained,  and 
favors  were  poured  upon  us.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  France," 
continued  he,  "where  my  wife  and  mother-in  daw  have  spent 
the  summer,  and  when  I  return  with  them ,  you  must  come  to 
see  us  in  New  Orleans.  I  intended  to  sail  for  Europe  to-morrow 
morning,  but  as  I  have  met  you,  I  will  wait  for  the  next  boat," 
And  a  splendid  time  we  had  visiting  the  numerous  places  of 
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interest  in  and  about  New  York.  Hugh  insisted  upon  paying 
all  expenses,  and  his  money  flowed  like  water,  while  \ye  enjoyed 
the  best  of  everything.  Like  my  brother,  he  wanted  to  know 
if  I  stood  in  need  of  money,  and  I  answered  him  :  "No,  I  have 
enough  to  carry  me  through  until  I  get  settled,  I  believe,"  and 
I  would  take  none.  "Well,"  said  he,  "if  you  should  run  ashore, 
which  I  hope  you  never  will,  send  to  me,  and  as  long  as  I  have 
any  I  will  share  with  you."  Those  few  happy  days  sped  past 
like  the  wind,  and  ere  I  was  aware  the  morning  came  when 
Hugh  was  gone,  and  I  stood  alone  gazing  over  the  water  after 
the  monster  boat  as  it  slowly  dropped  down  the  harbor,  and 
stood  out  to  sea.  I  never  saw  Hugh  again,  and  not  hearing 
from  him,  I  wrote  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  answered  with  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  his  death.  As  he  stepped  on  the  wharf 
in  Liverpool,  he  fell  prostrate,  and  when  the  bystanders  tried  to 
lift  him  up,  it  was  found  that  he  was  dead.  80  died  Hugh, 
and  so  did  a  gentle,  manly  spirit,  a  true  man,  join  the  host 
beyond. 

.  After  parting  with  Hugh,  I  went  out  to  my  brother's,  and, 
while  waiting  to  hear  from  Dr.  Fairpromise,  visited  some  neigh- 
boring ministers,  and  getting  the  address  of  some  pastorless 
churches,  I  wrote  to  them  myself.  From  one  only  came  an 
answer,  and  that  was  an  invitation  to  preach  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  But,  alas,  the  next  day  it  was  withdrawn,  as  an  in- 
vitation previously  given  to  another  minister,  and  at  first  de- 
clined by  him,  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  accepted.  The  week 
passed,  but  no  letter  came  from  Dr.  Fairpromise,  and  on  Sabbath 
I  preached  twice  for  Rev.  Ramsey.  That  week  I  heard  of  a 
pastorless  church,  and  instead  of  writing,  went  personally,  and 
saw  one  of  the  deacons,  and  told  him  I  would  be  glad  to  serve 
the  church,  either  as  a  supply  or  as  a  candidate.  When  he 
heard  where  I  was  from  he  seemed  surprised,  and  said  :  "  Why, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  minister  from  that  place  next  Sunday  ; 
Rev.  Ramsey  recommended  him.  I  do  not,"  he  added,  "re- 
member the  minister's  name,  but,  perhaps,  you  are  the  man,  and 
if  so,  you  will  find  a  letter  in  the  office  inviting  you  here  next 
Sabbath,  for  our  clerk  sent  one  this  morning."  On  my  return 
back  I  went  to  the  office,  but,  finding  no  letter,  called  at  the 
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home  of  Rev.  Ramsey,  and  gently  asked  for  an  explanation. 
At  first  he  appeared  cpuite  embarrassed,  but  recovering  himself, 
said  :  "It  is  true,  I  did  recommend  an  old  college  chum  of  mine 
there,  though  he  is  not  as  good  a  preacher  as  you  are,  but  I 
want  to  get  him  near  me."  I  found  no  fault,  but  went  away 
pondering  on  the  words  :  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in 
the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help."  I  may  say  that  the 
"college  chum"  succeeded  in  keeping  me  out  of  the  place,  but 
did  not  get  it  himself.  Next  week  I  called  again  upon  Dr. 
Patton,  editor  of  The  Baptist  Weekly,  who  acted  in. every  way 
like  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
helped  me  if  he  could.  I  felt  very  reluctant  to  call  again  upon 
Dr.  Fairpromise,  both  on  account  of  the  way  he  had  received 
me  before,  and  because  he  had  not  kept  his  word  about  writing 
tome;  but  as  my  circumstances  admitted  of  no  indulgence  in 
the  finer  feelings,  I  subdued  them,  and  stood  again  knocking  at 
his  door.  It  was  half  past  eleven  when  I  called,  and  very  re- 
luctantly the  servant,  who  said  he  would  not  see  company  until 
after  twelve,  allowed  me  to  enter,  and  took  my  card  up  to  him. 
She  shortly  returned,  saying,  he  was  busy,  but  would  see  me  be- 
fore long.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  appeared  wdth  a  sort  of  a 
smile  on  his  face.  He  greeted  me  cordially  enough,  but  gave 
no  reason  for  not  having  written  as  he  promised.  He  spoke  in 
an  indefinite  way  about  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  said, 
another  one  wrould  be  held  in  a  feAV  days,  and  that  he  would 
have  something  done  in  my  favor.  "Did  Mr.  Knave  say  any- 
thing to  you  about  me?"  I  asked.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "he 
did  say  there  was  some  fire  flashed  between  you,"  and  then  he 
smiled  as  if  the  matter  was  a  joke,  and  immediately  began  to 
talk  of  the  discouraging  prospect  of  the  field  Knave  had  robbed 
me  of.  But  I,  thinking  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  since  I 
last  saw  him,  said  :  "Doctor  Fairpromise,  I  am  not  in  circum- 
stances to  be  particular  ;  I  need  a  place,  and  work,  right  away." 
Saying  this,  I  rose  to  go,  for  I  was  afraid  he  might  again  mortify 
me  with  an  uncourteous  dismissal.  But  he  detained  me  for  a 
little  with  promises  that  at  the  next  Board  meeting  he  certainly 
would  see  to  the  matter,  and  immediately  after  write  me.  "But 
in  the  meantime,"  said  he,  "I  will  write  to  a  much  better  field 
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for  you.  The  last  pastor  has  been  called  to  one  of  the  best 
churches  in  the  country,  so  you  see  it  is  a  place  where  a  good 
pastor  will  be  recognized."  "Very  well,"  I  said,  "I  am  obliged  to 
you,"  and  giving  him  the  address  of  another  church  I  knew 
vacant,  with  the  request  to  wTrite  there  also,  which  he  said  he 
would,  I  went  away.  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Fairpromise  since,  I 
have  not  heard  from  either  of  the  churches  he  said  he  would 
write  to,  and  I  have  never  had  a  letter  from  himself!  So  began, 
and  so  ended,  my  hope  of  assistance  through  the  man  who  was 
to  be  my  friend.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son 
of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help." 

About  this  time  my  brother,  at  whose  home  I  was  staying,  lost 
his  wife,  and  he  felt  her  loss  deeply.  She  had  been  ill  for  some 
time,  but  as  the  doctor  had  every  hope  of  her  recovery,  he  left 
home  to  attend  to  some  imperative  business  in  a  distant  city. 
While  he  was  gone  she  died  suddenly,  and  a  young  man,  her 
nephew,  in  the  excitement,  sent  him  a  telegram  simply  saying  : 
"Your  Avife  is  dead."  The  message  was  handed  to  him  on  the 
street,  and  he  was  so  smitten  by  the  sudden,  and  awful  news, 
that  his  life  was  for  a  time  endangered.  But  the  sad  circum- 
stance obliged  him  to  secure  a  housekeeper,  and  for  that  service 
he  engaged  my  sister.  Thus  she,  at  length,  had  a  home  to  which 
she  could  bring  her  children.  They  were  accordingly  sent  for, 
and  my  wife  wishing  to  personally  deliver  them  into  their 
mother's  hands,  accompanied  them  East. 

I  went  to  New  York  to  meet  them.  I  was  at  the  depot  hours 
before  the  train  arrived.  At  length  it  slowly  moved  up  the 
track,  and  into  the  station.  I  watched  the  passengers  closely 
as  they  began  to  pour  out  of  the  cars.  By  and  by  my  nephew 
appeared  looking  around  with  a  bewildered  expression  on  his 
face.  Close  after  him  came  his  sister,  and  next  my  wife  appeared. 
Thrilled  with  delight  I  hastened  to  meet  them.  The  children 
first  saw  me  pushing  through  the  crowd,  and  one  of  them  cried, 
"Aunt  Jennie!  Aunt  Jennie!  I  see  uncle  Donald!"  Upon 
hearing  this  I  could  see  her  eyes  sparkle,  and  cheeks  flush  with 
pleasure.  Never  shall  I  forget  our  happy  meeting.  In  the 
great  city  of  New  York  there  was  no  man  at  that  hour  happier 
than  I.     We  were  soon  on  the  street  where  we  engaged  a  cab, 
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and  started  for  the  other  side  of  the  city.  As  we  drove  along 
in  high  glee,  I  kept  pointing  out  to  them  places  uf  interest.  At 
length  my  wife  replied,  "Oh,  Donald,  what  do  we  care  for  these 
things.  We  cannot  think  of  anything  but  that  we  are  with  you 
again."  So  in  an  atmosphere  of  happiness  Ave  drove  through 
the  city,  took  the  train,  and  in  a  short  time  saw  the  children 
and  their  mother  united  after  years  of  separation.  In  honor  of 
our  arrival  the  dining  room  was  decorated  with  flowers,  and  a 
grand  dinner  was  ready  on  the  table.  We  were  very  happy. 
That  afternoon  my  wife  said  to  me,  "I  believe,  dear  Donald, 
that  you  will  shortly  get  a  good  place,  but  it  is  not  that  makes 
me  happy,  but  because  I  am  with  you  once  more.  You  know 
how  uneasy  I  have  been  about  our  goods  lying  so  long  at  the 
railroad  station  in  Michigan,  but  I  don't  care  now  if  I  never  see 
them  again,  if  only  I  can  be  with  you.  I  am  ready  to  endure 
any  privation  to  be  with  you.  Whatever  happens  to  us,  dear 
Donald,  we  must  not  separate  any  more,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
I  could  bear  it."  I  think  no  one  will  blame  me  for  spending  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  this  time,  riding  in  a  buggy  with  my  wife 
through  the  country,  showing  her  the  different  places  of  interest 
in  that  beautiful  part  of  the  State.  When  the  two  weeks  were 
up,  I  started  to  my  candidating  business  again.  I  called  on 
Rev.  Green.  "I  am  much  pleased  to  see  you,"  he  said.  "Rev. 
Graham  has  received  a  call  to  Salem,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will 
accept,  and  if  he  does  not  you  may  get  the  place.  Suppose  we 
take  the  train  and  visit  Brother  Graham."  This  we  did,  and  to 
my  great  pleasure  we  found  the  gentleman  at  home.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  presence,  tall  and  well  built,  with  an  intellectual 
and  kind  expression  of  countenance,  and  .a  quiet  though  hearty 
way  of  greeting.  After  the  object  of  our  visit  was  explained  he 
told  us  that  he  was  not  going  to  Salem,  and  agreed  to  write  there 
on  my  behalf.  Mr.  Graham  now  directed  his  conversation  to 
me,  and  said,  "You  are  anxious  to  get  settled,  Brother?"  "Yes, 
very,"  I  replied.  "Well,  I  hope  you  will  soon,"  he  rejoined.  "I 
feel  very  anxious  to  get  settled  as  soon  as  possible,"  I  replied, 
adding,  "I  would,  of  course,  be  glad  to  get  a  good  field,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  willing  to  take 
any  place."     "Oh,  I  see,"  he  answered,  "it  is  work  you  want." 
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"Yes,  it  is  work  I  want,"  I  replied.  "Well,"  he  said,  "we  have 
a  place  in  connection  with  our  mission  work,  hut  it  is  not  a  very 
encouraging  field.  Yet,  I  will  say  that  if  a  faithful  pastor  settles 
there  the  brethren  of  the  Board  will  stand  by  him."  "I  am 
willing  to  take  any  place,"  I  again  said,  and,  wishing  to  fortify 
him  in  his  good  intentions  towards  me,  taking  a  newspaper  from 
my  pocket,  called  his  attention  to  an  editorial  written  in  my 
favor.  But  without  reading  it  he  passed  the  paper  back  with  a 
smile,  and  expression  of  countenance,  which,  whether  justly  or 
not,  I  took  to  mean  "Oh,  never  mind,  I  don't  value  testimonials 
much,  they  are  cheap  things."  A  little  embarrassed  by  the  recep- 
tion it  got,  I  took  back  the  paper,  and  hastily  thrust  it  out  of 
sight  in  my  pocket.  Now,  if  I  misjudged  Brother  Graham,  I 
hope  the  reader  will  not.  This,  however,  I  will  say,  that  all  the 
gentlemen  that  really  tried  to  help  me,  first  carefully  examined 
my  testimonials.  And  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  as  men 
mean  business  they  will  do  this  in  any  case.  My  testimonials 
had  been  kindly  written  without  my  solicitation,  by  responsible 
men,  and  I  valued  them,  and  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  weight 
in  my  favor.  I  left  Brother  Graham  believing  him  to  be  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  though  I  was  deeply  disappointed 
in  never  hearing  from  him  again,  I  have  charity  enough  to 
think  the  same  of  him  still.  My  wife  was  much  pleased  with 
the  newTs  I  brought  her  back  about  Salem,  but  she  shrunk  from 
the  thought  of  the  mission  field.  "After  our  suffering  at  Eliza- 
beth," she  said,  "we  should  not  go  on  a  mission  field  again  unless 
we  cannot  possibly  help  it."  Time  passed,  and  yet  we  heard 
nothing  from  Salem,  nor  from  the  mission  field.  Now  it  is  true 
that  hope  deferred  makes  the  heart  sad,  and  waiting,  ever 
waiting,  for  news  that  never  comes,  may  break  it.  We  felt  that 
our  case  was  getting  desperate,  and  so  we  wrote  to  father,  and  a 
friend  in  Canada,  urging  them  to  get  any  place  for  us  at  all. 
Our  Canadian  friend  replied  at  once,  and  said  he  would  have  a 
church  for  us  very  soon.     My  father  wrote  : 

"  I  arn  beginning  to  think  that  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  come 
back  here.  I  am  getting  acquainted  now,  and  I  feel  assured  you  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  field.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
do  myself  all  I  can,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do  nearly  as  much 
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as  if  you  were  here  yourself.  Do  not  be  discouraged,  my  dear  son, 
for  I  am  quite  confident  that  when  the  right  time  comes  God  will 
open  the  door  for  you." 

You. see  he  did  not  have  my  experience,  and  so  did  not  know 
that  doors  opened  by  God  are  often  shut  by  men.  Why  God 
permits  this  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  appears  to  be  true.  In  the 
meantime,  while  waiting  to  hear  from  Salem,  which,  by  the  way, 
I  have  not  heard  from  yet,  I  went  once  more  to  New  York.  "Do 
•not  call  on  Dr.  Fairpromise,"  said  my  wife.  "  He  has  not  kept 
his  word  with  us,  and  if  1  were  you  I  would  never  go  near  him 
again.  I  wish,  indeed,  we  had  never  heard  his  name.  Be  sure 
and  see  Dr.  Peddie  if  you  possibly  can,"  she  continued,  "for  I 
feel  sure  he  will  help  us."  But  I  failed  to. find  Dr.  Peddie  at 
home,  and  others,  also,  that  I  called  on  were  away.  Weary  in 
body  and  mind,  but  still  cherishing  hope,  I  took  the  train  back 
again,  saying  to  myself,  "  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn,  and 
it  is  always  darkest  before  the  dawning  of  the  day."  The  next 
morning  I  went  to  Jersey  City  to  attend  the  Convention.  Seated 
in  the  assembly  of  the  brethren,  I  looked  around  for  some  famil- 
iar face,  but  could  see  none.  Those  with  whom  I  had  formed 
some  acquaintance  were  either  in  the  committee  rooms  or  absent. 
The  business  under  consideration  wras  not  interesting  to  me,  and 
the  hours  of  the  forenoon  dragged  wearily  past.  Delegates  were 
invited  into  the  lecture  room  to  take' dinner,  but  visitors  were 
given  to  understand  that  their  room  at  the  dinner  table  was 
better  than  their  company.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  a  colored 
pastor  made  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  some  church  he  served.  A 
collection  was  allowed  him,  and  while  the  plates  were  passed 
around  he,  assisted  by  two  white  brethren,  pressed  the  duty  of 
giving  very  vigorously  upon  the  assembly  In  my  simplicity 
I  did  not  appreciate  the  style  in  which  this  was  done.  I  fancied 
there  was  too  much  of  the  auctioneer  in  the  method.  That 
which  pleased  me  better  was  the  patient,  considerate  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  Judge  Buchanan  presided  over  the  meeting. 
But  I  was  not,  indeed,  in  a  spirit  to  feel  interested  in  or  enjoy 
what  was  going  on.  My  object  in  attending  the  meeting  was  to 
seek  aid  towards  introducing  me  to  some  vacant  field  in  the 
State.     But  that  object  was  defeated  when  I  saw  no  brethren 
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there  to  whom  I  was  known  ;  for  I  was  by  this  time  very  weary 
of  introducing  myself  and  hastily  telling  my  story  to  brethren 
who  generally  listened  with  cold  reserve.  My  spirit  was  rebelling 
against  doing  any  more  of  such  work,  and  all  the  more  because 
I  believed  it  was  of  no  service  to  me.  So  when  the  afternoon 
session  was  over  I  returned  to  my  wife.  And  how  painful  it  was 
to  meet  her  and  tell  that  I  had  not  yet  succeeded,  none  but 
those  who  have  had  my  experience  can  understand.  With  my 
sister  we  held  a  council  that  evening,  and  as  I  think  of  that  dark 
hour  now  my  heart  throbs  with  pain.  "There  is  no  just  reason," 
said  my  wife,  "that  we  should  be  so  long  out  of  a  place.  It  is 
altogether  too  bad.  I  feel  queer  about  it,  and  do  not  understand 
it  at  all.  I  do  fear  that  some  who  promise  to  help  us  are  trifling. 
They  make  promises,  but  just  as  soon  as  you  turn  your  back  they 
forget  them,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  intended  to  keep  them."  "  I 
should  think,"  said  my  sister,  impatiently,  "that  you  would  be 
tired  out  tramping  after  ministers  and  churches.  If  I  were  you  I 
would  persevere  no  longer  in  such  a  hopeless  task.  I  wonder 
you  keep  up  and  are  not  sick  in  bed.  It  is  my  opinion  that  you 
should  study  law,  or  go  into  business  and  make  money.  AVe 
know  you  have  not  failed  as  a  minister,  and  we  are  proud  of 
your  success,  but  the  denomination  has  failed  to  you,  and  you 
should  be  done  tramping  after  ministers  that  we  cannot  but 
think  are  trifling  with  you.  If  I  were  you  I  would  look  no 
longer  for  a  church.  I  would  rather  be  a  porter  and  carry 
trunks  in  New  York  than  work  as  you  have  done  to  get  a  church, 
and  when  you  do  get  it  what  is  it  worth  '!  "  Feeling  that  the 
council  was  not  doing  me  any  good,  I  slipped  out  of  the  room 
and  it  was  ended.  My  wife  presently  followed  me,  and,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  pleadingly  said  :  "You  must  not  heed  what 
sister  has  said.  She  should  not  have  spoken  so.  She  knows 
better,  and  she  is  sorry  for  it  already.  You  must  not  think,  dear 
Donald,  of  giving  up  the  ministry.  You  are  called  to  preach, 
and  that  is  your  business  in  this  world.  I  know  it,  and  pa  and 
ma  know  it,  and  the  churches  we  have  been  with  know  it,  and 
you  must  not  heed  sister's  foolish  talk.  It  was  not  right  for  her 
to  say  what  she  did." 
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That  night  there  was  no  sleep  for  me.  All  its  hours  I  pon- 
dered on  my  situation,  and  began  to  seriously  think  that  I  must 
give  up  preaching.  But  as  I  reviewed  the  past,  and  remembered 
how  God  had  blessed  my  labors,  and  the  success  that  attended 
them,  my  whole  nature  revolted  at  the  thought  of  deserting  the 
work.  Moreover,  something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  I  must  not 
give  up.  I  struggled  persistently,  indeed,  against  my  call  to 
preach,  but  once  convinced  that  it  was  of  God,  I  had  no  thought 
of  giving  it  up  until  my  head  lay  under  the  sod.  And  when  it 
began  to  appear  that  I  must  give  up,  I  felt  more  grieved  than 
words  can  tell.  Imagine  how  an  honest  soldier  might  feel  if  his 
General  should  take  away  his  standard  that  he  had  borne  into 
many  conflicts,  saying,  "You  are  no  more  worthy  to  carry  this 
flag,  and  it  must  be  given  to  another."  But  ere  the  dawn  of 
day  I  had  formed  the  resolution  that  I  would  call  a  council  of 
ministers,  ask  for  sincere  aid  in  the  way  of  proper  introductions 
to  pastorless  churches,  or  else  an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
ministry.  With  this  thought  throbbing  in  an  excited  brain,  I 
hastened  early  in  the  morning  to  see  Rev.  Ramsey,  and  said  to 
him,  "Many  churches  have  been  pastorless  in  this  State,  and  yet 
I  can  get  no  chance  to  visit  them.  I  have  earnestly  told  my 
brethren  that  I  must  have  work,  and  that  I  was  willing  to  take 
any  place,  however  humble,  and  still  I  am  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Brethren  of  influence  have  promised  to  help  me,  but  yet,  I  get 
no  opportunity  to  appear  before  pastorless  churches.  Now  can 
you  tell  me  why  those  brethren  do  not  succeed  in  getting  me 
before  the  churches?  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  have  some 
explanation,  hut,  excepting  one  or  two,  none  tell  why  they  fail. 
It  is  too  expensive  for  me  to  visit  the  churches  personally,  and 
if  I  did  they  would  call  me  a  ministerial  tramp.  The  time  may 
come  when  personal  visitation  may  be  an  acceptable  way  to 
candidate,  but  it  is  not  now.  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  must 
depend  on  my  brethren  for  an  introduction.  If  Dr.  Fair- 
promise  has  failed  to  do  his  duty,  it  is  no  excuse  for  other  min- 
isters to  fail  in  theirs.  I  can  stand,  Brother  Ramsey,  this  hope- 
less struggling  and  waiting,  a  little  longer,  but  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  my  wife  cannot.  I  want  something  to  be  done,  one 
way  or  another,  right  away.     Ministers  and  churches  said  I  was 
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called  to  preach,  and  ordained  me.  What  I  ask  now  is  that  they 
undo  what  they  did,  or  give  me  a  satisfactory  reason  for  not  in- 
troducing me  to  pastorless  churches.  I  ask  the  ministers  of  this 
district  to  get  together,  and  considering  my  case,  tell  me  whether 
I  am  justified  in  laying  down  my  commission  or  not.  I  did  not 
sneak  into  the  ministry,  and  I  will  not  sneak  out  of  it.  I  want 
an  honorable  discharge. ' '  While  I  spoke,  Rev.  Ramsey  appea  red 
deeply  moved,  and  said  in  reply,  "  No  circumstances,  Brother 
Stephenson,  can  justify  you  in  giving  up  your  call  to  preach. 
I  believe  once  called,  always  called.  But  it  is  most  strange  that 
you  don't  get  a  chance.  Dr.  Fairpromise  is  very  much  to 
blame.  Why  did  he  not  get  the  place  for  you  that  he  promised  ?" 
"Perhaps  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  the  young  man 
Knave  introduced,"  I  suggested.  "  Just !"  he  replied,  "is  it  just 
to  give  a  man  his  rights  ?  You  have  been  wronged,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  would  not  be  just  for  him  to  make  that  wrong 
right.  He  ought  to  think  of  what  is  just  to  you.  I  tell  you 
Fairpromise  is  greatly  to  blame.  There  is  one  thing  he 
deserves  credit  for,  and  that  is  for  making  the  most  of  himself. 
Take  no  decided  step  to-day,  and  I  will  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
See  what  can  be  done."  The  next  day  I  received  a  note  from 
him,  saying  : 

"  I  am  very  busy,  or  else  I  would-see  you  instead  of  writing.  But 
I  will  see  you  shortly.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  influential  brethren, 
and  have  promises  of  help  from  them  all.  You  will  hear  from  some 
of  them  very  soon." 

By  the  same  mail  I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother  who 
Vas  at  Chicago,  saying  : 

"I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  are  still  without  a  definite  prospect 
of  settlement,  and  I  hasten  to  say  to  you  that  I  fear  my  own  misfor- 
tune made  me  less  cheerful,  and  pleasant,  when  I  was  at  home  last, 
than. I  ought  to  have  been.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  as 
long  as  I  have  a  home,  yourself  and  wife  are  heartily  welcome  to  it. 
You  may  make  yourself  easy  about  that.  I  hope,  however,  for  your 
own  sake,  you  will  soon  find  an  opening  that  will  be  pleasant,  satis- 
factory, and  worthy  of  your  service." 

Days  passed,  but  still  I  did  not  hear  from  the  "influential 
brethren,"  nor  have  I  to  this  day.  However,  while  waiting 
to  hear  from  them  I  went  to  New  York,  and  at  last  found  Dr. 
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Peddie  at  home.  My  card  was  sent  to  him  and  a  few  moments 
after  he  stepped  into  the  room,  and  greeted  me  in  a  quiet,  but 
courteous  way.  His  good  natured,  strong,  and  earnest  looking 
face  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  man  of  real 
talent,  and  strength  of  character.  I  soon  told  him  my  business, 
whereupon  he  invited  me  upstairs  to  his  study.  "Now,  then," 
said  he,  "let  me  hear  all  you  have  to  say,  for  I  am  much  inter- 
ested. Make  yourself  comfortable  while  we  talk  the  matter  all 
over."  After  answering  a  number  of  questions  which  he  asked, 
I  gave  him  a  couple  of  testimonials  which  he  read  with  close 
attention.  Seeing  some  other  papers  in  my  hand,  he  inquired 
if  they,  too,  were  testimonials.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "but  I  do  not  expect 
you  will  trouble  yourself  reading  so  many."  "Oh,  no  trouble,"  he 
replied,  "I  want  to  read  them  all."  Carefully  and  thoughtfully 
he  read  all  I  gave  him,  and  then,  handing  them  back  to  me,  said, 
"You  have  an  honorable  record,  Brother  Stephenson.  You  should 
have  a  good  field,  and  I  will  help  you  all  I  can  to  get  it.  If 
you  had  visited  me  when  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  I  could  have 
done  something  for  you  at  once,  because  I  was  well  acquainted 
there,  but  I  am  not  so  well  known  in  this  State.  However,  you 
can  feel  assured  that  I  will  do  all  I  can.  Trust  me,  Brother 
Stephenson.  It  is  too  bad  that  a  man  like  you  should  be  without 
a  church.  I  will  go  out  this.evening  and  make  inquiries  about 
fields  that  are  pastorless."  So  after  quite  a  conversation  I  went 
away,  but  not  without  an  invitation  to  call  again  soon,  and  take 
dinner  with  him  next  time.  My  wife  rejoiced  when  I  returned 
home,  and  told  her  of  the  interview.  "Oh,  how  I  wish,"  she 
cried,  "you  could  have  seen  him  sooner,  for  I  am  sure  he  will 
make  an  honest  effort  to  help  us,  and  that  is  all  we  ask,  and  all 
we  need."  Here  I  may  record  the  kindness  shown  me  by  a 
prominent  Presbyterian  minister.  We  were  walking  together 
in  New  York,  when,  out  of  pure  benevolence  of  heart,  he  pressed 
me  to  join  the  Presbyterian  church,  where,  he  assured  me,  I 
would  be  warmly  welcomed  and  appreciated.  I  can  well 
remember  his  kind  and  earnest  look,  as  he  twice  stopped  on 
Broadway  thoroughfare  to  eagerly  press  upon  me  reasons  why  I 
should  do  as  he  desired.  I  replied,  "  That  for  many  noble  traits 
as  a  people,  I  could  not  but  honor  Presbyterians,  and  that,  indeed, 
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I  regarded  the  great  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  with 
profound  respect.  The  piety  of  your  people,"  I  added,  "their 
loyalty  to  the  Bible,  their  liberality  in  support  of  Gospel  work, 
their  kindness  to  ministers,  and  the  simplicity  of  your  public 
mode  of  worship,  always  did  elicit  my  warmest  admira- 
tion." "Surely  then,"  said  he,  "  the  little  difference  between 
us  in  church  government  will  not  hinder  you  from  joining  us." 
"No,"  I  replied,  "that  difference  is  not  so  much  in  my  way  as  a 
doctrine  you  harbor  in  your  creed."  "I  know  what  you  mean," 
he  quickly  answered,  "And  you  never  mind  that,  for  we  are 
right,  and  you  will  soon  see  it  as  we  do."  "Nay,  my  Brother," 
I  responded,  "I  cannot,  and  therefore,  much  as  I  honor  your 
people  for  bravery,  intelligence,  self-sacrifice,  and  grand  service 
to  humanity,  I  must  not  join  you."  "Well,  man,"  he  replied, 
"let  me  tell  you  this,  that  not  only  you,  but  your  father  before 
you,  should  be  in  our  fold."  With  this  he  said  no  more,  and 
we  went  on  our  way,  divided  in  church  relations,  indeed,  but 
forever  united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

In  a  day  or  two  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Peddie,  saying : 

"I  have  written  to  two  fields  in  this  State.  On  Monday  I  will 
write  to  another  church.  I  will  keep  on  with  all  my  heart  until  I 
see  you  settled.  I  believe  you  are  worth}-  of  a  good  field,  and  I  feel 
in  helping  you  I  will  be  helping  the  cause  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
Keep  up  hope.  The  Lord,  in  his  own  way,  if  we  will  be  faithful, 
will  bring  it  to  pass. 

The  next  clay  I  received  a  letter  from  Rev.  Griffith,  then 
pastor  at  Holmdel,  New  Jersey,  saying: 

"I  am  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  may  see  or  hear  of  an  opening 
for  you.  I  will  keep  a  look  out.  Keep  good  heart.  Your  Master 
has  not  forgotten,  nor  gone  to  sleep." 

But  my  poor  wife  was  rapidly  sinking  into  a  very  despondent 
state  of  mind,  and  said  to  me  next  day,  when  I  returned  from 
the  office  without  a  letter,  ■" I  think  we  should  not  stay  here 
any  longer ;  let  us  go  back  to  Canada."  I  reasoned  with  her  and 
urged  her  to  have  patience  until  we  heai'd  from  the  churches 
Dr.  Peddie  had  written  to.  But  she  was  much  agitated  that 
night,  and  began  to  talk  about  how7  the  Board  acted  towards  us 
while  we  were  in  Elizabeth.    "Can  you  tell  me,"  she  said,  "why 
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God  permitted  them  to  treat  us  so  cruelly  ?  Without  auy  cause 
they  tried  to  ruin  us.  0,  Donald,  I  am  afraid  they  have  ruined 
us.  We  were  shamefully  treated  by  that  Assembly,  but  why 
did  God  allow  it?"  As  she  said  this  she  wept  bitterly;  but 
shortly,  wiping  away  her  tears,  continued  :  "The  church  treated 
us  kindly  and  loyally,  and  I  will  always  feel  grateful  to  the 
people  of  Elizabeth,  but  I  can  never  forget  the  cowardly  conduct 
of  the  Board.  I  am  sometimes  afraid  we  did  wrong  to  leave 
Elizabeth.     Alas,  I  fear  we  did  not  trust  God  enough." 

I  did  what  I  could  to  cheer  her,  and  fearing  to  disturb  her 
any  more,  I  agreed  to  do  as  she  wished,  though  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  my  judgment,  and  said,  "All  right,  we  will 
leave  here  whenever  you  wish,  and  we  will  go  to  Canada  or  any- 
where else  you  desire.  To-morrow  we  will  pack  our  trunks,  and 
then,  whenever  you  say  the  word,  we  will  leave.  I  will  not 
look  any  longer  for  a  church,  but  will  go  at  the  first  thing  I  can 
find  to  do.  Now  go  to  bed  and  rest  yourself  and  worry  no 
more,  and  soon  all  will  be  right."  So  she  left  me,  and  I  set  to 
work  writing  some  letters.  But  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  startled 
to  find  her  standing  by  my  side,  weeping.  "  Forgive  me,  dear  Don- 
ald, for  disturbing  you,"  she  said,  "but  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  until 
you  promise  me  you  will  never  give  up  preaching  the  Gospel. 
Do  promise  me,  for  I  am  feeling  awfully  grieved  that  we  should 
have  thought  of  it  for  a  moment."  Deeply  touched  by  her 
distress,  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  would  do  whatever  she 
thought  was  for  the  best.  The  next  morning  we  had  a  second 
letter  from  our  Canadian  friend,  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
visit  a  place  the  next  clay  that  he  felt  sure  he  could  secure  for 
us.  He  very  kindly  urged  us  to  be  patient,  to  trust  in  God, 
and  all  would  be  well.  By  the  same  mail  came  two  other  letters, 
one  from  father,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Be  patient,  and  tell  dear  Jennie  to  be  patient,  and  all  will  be 
right  soon." 

The  other  letter  was  an  invitation  to  visit  as  a  candidate  a 
church  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Jersey.  So  the  next  Saturday 
found  me  in  that  city,  where  I  was  met  by  one  of  the  brethren  of 
the  church,  and  escorted  to  my  lodging  place.  As  we  walked 
along  the  street  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  my  companion 
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acted  in  an  embarrassed  way  while  he  talked  about  a  minister 
that  had  preached  for  them  a  few  Sabbaths  before.  "Surely,"  I 
said  to  him,  "  you  have  not  settled  a  pastor,  and  at  the  same 
time  invited  me  here  as  a  candidate?"  "Yes,  we  have,"  he  said, 
"but  it  was  since  we  wrote  to  you."  This  answer  immediately 
confused  and  saddened  me.  I  walked,  or  rather  staggered,  along 
silently  by  his  side,  thinking  to  myself,  "What  does  this  mean? 
Wire  pulling,  I  guess,  but  I  know  not.  Alas,  how  can  I  return 
and  tell  poor  Jennie  this  news?"  The  brother  seemed  anxious 
to  apologize  for  the  action  of  the  church,  but  so  bewildered  was 
my  mind  that  I  scarcely  heard  his  remarks.  "It  was  since  we 
wrote  you  that  we  gave  the  call.  I  know  it  was  hasty,  but 
some  of  the  brethren  thought  best."  To  these  and  other  remarks 
I  made  very  little  answer.  The  next  day  I  preached  twice,  but 
not,  I  fear,  with  much  inspiration.  After  the  morning  service 
a  brother  hurried  up  to  where  I  stood,  and,  in  an  excited  way 
took  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  "Your  sermon  did  me  good."  "  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  that,"  I  said.  "Yes,  I  liked  your  sermon  ; 
I  like  to  hear  a  man  preach  his  own  thoughts,  and  I  believe  you 
did."  Saying  this,  he  gave  my  hand  a  hearty  shake  and  has- 
tened away,  leaving  me  to  feel  that  I  had  gained  one  friend  that 
morning. 

Before  evening  there  was  a  storm,  a  biting,  fierce  storm.  The 
snow  drifted  in  massive  heaps  along  the  streets,  until  walking 
was  almost  impossible.  Still  we  had  a  good  meeting.  After 
service  quite  a  number  accompanied  me  to  my  lodging  place 
and  set  up  a  talk  which  I  took  no  part  in.  They  were  evidently 
very  dissatisfied  with  themselves  for  having  called  a  pastor 
before  hearing  me.  "It  was  not  right  for  us  to  give  a  call 
until  after  hearing  you,  seeing  that  we  wrote  for  you,"  one 
said.  "  Well,  I  told  you,"  answered  another,  "that  you  should 
go  to  the  meeting  and  tell  your  mind."  "Quite  a  number  would 
not  go  to  the  meeting  at  all,  because  they  did  not  think  it  right 
to  hold  it  until  after  hearing  you,"  said  a  sister.  "  The  meeting 
was  hurried  up  after  you  were  invited,"  said  another.  "Five 
of  our  brethren  told  me  to-night  that  they  were  sorry  we  called 
Mr. ,  and  I  know  I  am." 
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To  this  talk  I  gave  no  encouragement,  and  was  careful  to  say 
nothing  that  could  in  any  way  militate  against  the  pastor-elect, 
for  though  he  was  a  stranger  to  me,  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and 
feared  that  he  would  find  it  an  unhappy  thing  to  settle  on  a 
field  under  such  circumstances.  Nor  were  my  fears  groundless, 
for  so  it  afterwards  proved.  He  was  but  a  short  time  on  the 
field  when  he  realized  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and,  before 
the  end  of  six  months,  he  resigned  and  went  away.  And  I  may 
here  state  that  that  church,  during  the  years  since,  made  two 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  my  services  as  pastor,  but  without 
success. 

But  to  return  to  my  story  :  Before  I  left  the  next  morning  a 

brother  said  to  me,  "If  Mr.  —  does  not  accept  the  call  we 

gave  him,  I  hope  we  will  have  you  here  yet."  "  I  feel  assured  he 
will  accept,"  I  answered,  "but  if  you  wish  me  well,  just  write 
him  a  line  this  morning  and  ask  him  to  introduce  me  to  the 
church  he  is  leaving."  This  he  heartily  promised  to  do,  and 
said  he  would  write  a  letter  that  would  do  me  good.  And  he 
did  ;  and  while  I  got  others  to  write,  too,  yet  it  was  his  letter, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  that  caused  the  retiring  pastor  to 
urge  me  so  earnestly  upon  the  church  he  was  leaving.  So  may 
our  help  sometimes  come  from  the  most  humble  instead  of  from 
the  "influential  brethren." 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  account  I  had  to  bring  back  to  my  wife ; 
and,  as  I  returned  on  the  train,  the  thought  of  telling  her  the 
story  saddened  me  more  than  the  failure  itself.  But  I  braced 
up  with  the  thought  that  I  could  assure  her  we  would  get  the 
church  Mr. was  leaving.  She  bore  the  news  more  cheer- 
fully than  I  expected,  and  said  she  believed,  too,  that  we  would 
hear  from  that  church,  and  before  the  next  Sabbath  we  did,  and 
I  went  there  and  preached.  The  town  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  and  pleasantly  situated.  I  was  very  favorably  im- 
pressed, too,  with  the  appearance  of  the  congregation,  and  with 
the  members  to  whom  I  was  introduced.  I  carefully  noted 
everything  I  heard  and  saw,  in  order  to  gratify  my  wife  with  as 
much  news  about  the  place  as  I  could  bring  her.  She  seemed 
greatly  pleased  by  all  I  told  her,  and  especially  with  the  news  that 
the  church  owned  a  fine  parsonage,  which  would  be  our  home  if 
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we  received  a  call.     The  next  day,  after  my  return,  we  had  a 
letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  church,  saying: 

"  I  am  prompted  to  write  you  a  line  at  this  early  date,  because  of 
an  interview  I  had  last  night  with  Deacon  Baker,  who,  as  well  as  my- 
self, longs  to  call  you  our  pastor.  And  you  have  other  warm  friends 
here.  Of  course,  at  this  early  date  I  cannot  say  who  the  church 
will  call,  but  should  they  fail  to  call  you  I  would  feel  disappointed 
beyond  measure.  I  believe  the  Master  sent  you  to  us,  and  that  it 
only  remains  for  His  people  here  to  give  the  call.  I  thought  well 
to  drop  you  this  note  in  the  meantime,  so  you  might  know  that 
you  have  several  warm  friends  here,  while  I  do  not  know  of  one 
opposed." 

Invited  to  preach  for  them  the  following  Sabbath,  my  wife 
agreed  to  accompany  me  and  see  the  place  and  people.  During 
the  week,  however,  she  had  a  turn  of  sickness,  and  when  Satur- 
day came  she  was  too  ill  to  go.  So  I  went  alone,  and  on  my 
way  and  while  there  felt  a  gloom  settle  upon  my  mind  that  I 
could  not  shake  off.  After  the  service  on  Sunday  evening  the 
clerk  and  deacon  asked  to  see  my  testimonials.  After  reading 
them  they  seemed  pleased,  and  said  a  church  meeting  would  be 
soon  called  to  take  action  and  decide  on  my  case.  On  Monday 
morning  I  took  the  first  train  back.  My  wife  opened  the  door 
for  me,  and  I  thought  she  looked  thinner  and  paler  than  when 
I  left  her  on  Saturday.  "Are  you  any  better,  Jennie?  "  I  asked. 
"O,  yes,"  she  replied  cheerfully,  "I  am  only  a  little  weak  from 
the  effects  of  medicine  I  took  yesterday,  but  by  to-morrow  I 
will  be  all  right  again."  I  afterwards  learned  that  while  I  was 
gone  she  told  my  sister  that  she  believed  she  would  shortly  die, 
but  exacted  a  promise  from  her  that  I  would  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance, because  it  would  distress  me.  The  next  day  she  was  up  as 
usual,  and  to  my  inquiries  she  replied  that  she  was  feeling  better. 
But  towards  evening  she  suddenly  entered  the  room  where  I 
was,  and,  with  a  strange  expression  of  distress  upon  her  counte- 
nance, flung  her  arms  around  my  neck,  exclaiming,  "Dear 
husband,  I  think  I  am  going  to  die,  I  feel  so  strangely,  and  I 
would  not  care  only  for  leaving  you.  Oh,  I  know  you  will  be  so 
lonely  when  I  am  gone."  You  may  be  sure  it  was  not  long  until 
I  had  the  doctor  with  her ;  and  he,  after  a  careful  examination 
and  talk  with  her,  assured  us  all  she  would   be  well  in  a  few 
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days.  But  a  few  days  passed  and  she  was  no  better,  but  worse. 
Her  mind  dwelt  very  much  upon  the  past,  and  she  talked  of 
our  happy  home  in  West  Haniden,  and  expressed  regret  that  we 
left  at  the  call  of  Elizabeth.  We  tried  to  keep  her  from  think- 
ing and  talking  of  the  actions  of  the  Assembly  Board,  but  we 
could  not.  " Most  wickedly  they  tried  to  crush  us!"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "we  have  been  sacrificed  !  " 

Alas,  that  men,  though  thoughtlessly  it  may  be,  should  send 
the  faithful,  the  true,  the  noble,  with  such  memories  to  the 
grave.  But  I  tried  the  best  I  could  to  cheer  her  out  of  her  un- 
happy thoughts,  though  my  heart  was  pressed  down  within  me 
by  dark  forebodings  of  what  the  end  would  be.  I  told  her  we 
were  sure  of  a  call  to  Newton,  which  I  tried  to  make  her  think 
was  a  very  desirable  place  to  live.  I  read  to  her  an  urgent  in- 
vitation 1  had  received  to  visit  another  church,  and  assured  her 
we  would  shortly  hear  from  the  churches  Dr.  Peddie  had  written 
to.  But  from  those  thoughts  her  mind  would  quickly  turn  to 
others  that  were  bitterly  saddening  to  me.  She  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  my  father  and  mother,  saying,  "  Since  I  first  knew 
them  they  have  never  given  me. an  unkind  look,  much  less  an 
unkind  word."  And' with  a  sad  look  on  me,  added,  "I  know  I 
am  going  to  die,  dear  Donald,  and  I  want  everybody  to  know  that 
I  have  never  been  sorry  for  marrying  you.  I  never  sawT  the  day  I 
was  sorry,  and  1  want  them  all  to  know  it.  I  would  do  it  over 
again  a  thousand  times.  My  only  regret  in  dying  is  that  I  must 
leave  you."  Upon  this  I  told  her  she  must  not  talk  that  way 
any  more  for  she  was  not  going  to  die,  but  to  live  and  be  happy 
on  our  new  field.  But  she  took  my  hand  and  said,  "Be  prepared, 
Donald,  for  I  surely  am  going  to  die.  You  must  cheer  up  and 
be  strong  when  I  am  gone,  for  you  have  a  work  to  do.  You 
deserve  a  good  field,  for  you  have  been  very  steadfast.  Dear 
Donald,  you  must  try  and  be  happy  without  me.  I  know  you 
will  be  lonely,  but  God  will  take  care  of  you." 

Oh,  how  my  soul  was  knit  to  hers  !  Out  of  the  hand  of  God, 
and  from  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  I  would  have  pulled  her 
back  in  my  desperation.  But  it  pleased  Him  who  never  errs  in 
His  ways  to  deny  my  request,  and  to  take  her  home.  She  rapidly 
grew  worse,  and  another  physician  was  called  in  to  consult  with 
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the  first.  This  doctor,  after  he  saw  her,  called' me  to  the  yard, 
and  there,  in  a  manly,  kind  way,  told  me  there  was  no  hope 
whatever.  This  was  a  sentence  of  woe  to  me,  but  I  tried  to  bear 
it,  and  hastened  back  to  her  bedside.  There  I  had  not  been 
sitting  long  when  a  letter  was  handed  me  containing  a  hearty 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Newton  church.  "  Too  late,  too  late," 
I  cried,  to  one  who  stood  near  me,  "my  faithful  wife  is  dying, 
and  what  now  do  I  care  about  this  call,  or  any  other?  "'  Gradu- 
ally she  sunk  lower  and  lower,  until  at  length  she  passed  away. 
Her  father,  who  was  sitting  with  me  at  the  moment  of  her  death, 
immediately  flung  his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  with  the  kind- 
est words  sought  to  cheer  me.  But  my  loyal  Jennie,  my  Jennie 
that  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  me,  was  silent  in  the  embrace  of 
death,  and  my  bleeding  heart  could  not  listen  to  words  of  cheer. 
Still,  the  deep  tenderness  with  which  he  sought  to  comfort  me 
that  black  night  atoned  for  the  past,  and  from  that  hour  he  and 
all  his  family  were  taken  to  my  heart  and  numbered  forever 
with  the  friends  of  my  love.  Two  days  after  her  death  I  started 
in  his  company  with  her  remains  to  give  them  burial  in  the 
family  burying  ground  in  Canada.  Unutterably  sad  were  my 
feelings  as  we  passed  through  New  York,  and  I  thought  of  the 
happy  meeting  in  the  same  city  with  herself  and  the  children 
three  months  before.  How  soon  that  joyful  day  was  followed 
by  the  terrible  change.     "My  beau  ideal  of  woman,  my  Jennie, 

0  awful  thought!  is  dead,  dead,  and  in  a  coffin.  0,  desolate, 
heart-breaking  truth  !  I  am  bringing  her  remains  back  to  Canada 
for  burial.  Alas,  fast  approaches  the  hour  when  all  of  her  still 
left  me  will  be  under  a  Canadian  sod,  and  hid  from  my  sight 
forever."  Such  were  the  unhappy  meditations  of  my  woeful 
journey.  A  gloom  seemed  to  overshadow  everything  and  every 
one  about  me,  while  in  myself  I  felt  dazed  and  numb  with  pain. 

1  will  not  dwell  here,  nor  speak  of  the  final  farewell — I 
cannot.  But  let  no  one  think  he  is  acquainted  with  grief  until 
he  has  parted  at  the  grave  with  one  whose  sorrows  and  joys  were 
his,  whose  life  was  wrapped  up  in  his  life,  and  to  whom  his  heart 
was  knit  with  a  quenchless  love. 

It  was  a  cold  day,  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  fiercely  the  wind 
blew  across  the  bleak  fields  as  I  followed  on  to  the  cemetery. 
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So  the  end  was  reached,  and  yet  came  support  from  Him  who 
never  forsakes,  and  who  sent  me,  that  black  day,  the  comforting 
thought — even  as  a  living  reality  it  came — that  I  would  surely 
see  her  again  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  where  parting  shall  be 
known  no  more.  For  a  few  days  I  remained  at  my  father-in-law's 
home,  where  all  did  everything  they  could  to  comfort  me.  While 
thus  lingering  near  her  last  resting  place  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  brother  in  Michigan,  which  read  as  follows : 

"  Your  letter  announcing  the  death  of  dear  Jennie,  although  we 
were  all  prepared  for  the  news  by  previous  ones,  gave  father  and 
mother  a  terrible  shock.  They  are  grieved  beyond  measure,  and  so 
are  we  all.  Father  and  mother,  who  sit  by  me  as  I  write,  tell  me  to 
say  to  you  that  you  must  come  to  see  them  before  you  return  East. 
They  say  to  me,  '  Urge  him  to  come  ;  say  we  feel  that  we  must  see 
him.'  " 

Accordingly  I  started  the  next  day  for  father's  home.  As  the 
train  neared  the  city,  and  as  I  walked  up  the  streets  that,  the 
summer  before,  we  had  traveled  together  so  often,  I  was  sad 
enough.  Never  can  I  forget  the  look  of  grief  that  came  to  my 
mother's  face  when  she  opened  the  door  and  saw  me.  "My  poor 
boy,"  she  cried,  "may  God  comfort  you.  You  must  remember 
that  dear  Jennie  is  happy,  and  why  should  you  break  your 
heart?  "  Then,  unable  to  restrain  her  own  feelings,  she  wept 
bitterly,  saying,"!  mourn  for  Jennie  as  for  a  daughter — she 
was  more  than  a  daughter  to  me."  My  father  joined  in  the 
lament  and  was  more  agitated  than  I  ever  saw  him  before. 

After  a  few  days  I  began  to  think  of  my  "call"  to  Newton, 
and  felt  thankful  that  a  place  of  labor  was  open  for  me.  But 
yet  I  was  reluctant  to  return  so  near  the  place  where  poor  Jennie 
suffered  and  died.  "  I  fear  you  will  not  think  much  of  Newton 
when  I  am  gone,"  she  said,  and  her  wTorcls  came  true.  I  was 
indeed,  thankful  to  have  a  place  to  work,  for  the  long,  weary 
struggle  for  a  church,  followed  by  Jennie's  death,  left  me  unfit 
for  any  more  candidating,  while  my  mental,  as  well  as  my  phys- 
ical health,  could  no  longer  bear  up  without  work  ;  but  I  did  wish 
that  the  place  might  have  been  in  some  other  part  of  the  country. 
At  this  juncture  1  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  churches  Dr. 
Peddie  had  written  to.    The  letter  was  sent  to  mv  address  in  the 
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East,  and  from  there  was  forwarded  to  Canada,  and  from  Canada 
sent  to  Michigan,  where  it  found  me.  It  came  from  a  place  in 
central  New  York,  and  contained  an  invitation  to  visit  a  church 
there  with  a  view  to  settlement.  In  my  reply  I  frankly  told 
them  of  my  "call"  to  Newton,  but  that,  hoping  theirs  was 
the  field  of  Providence,  I  would  visit  them  on  my  way  East. 
Next  day  I  bade  farewell  to  father  and  mother,  and  with  a 
lonely,  dreary  feeling  in  my  heart,  started  out  to  face  new  duties 
and  strangers  from  .whom  I  neither  expected  nor  asked  sym- 
pathy. I  found  the  town  and  the  church  pleasantly  located 
in  a  valley  among  the  mountains  of  Delaware  county. 

An  educational  institute  of  some  pretensions  is  maintained  in 
the  place,  and  which,  by  the  way,  wras  pointed  out  to  me  with 
this  remark  :  "  What  privileges  we  have  here,  and  what  a  chance 
for  a  minister's  family  to  get  educated."  Pardonably  proud  of 
their  institute,  the  natives  were,  also,  vain  of  the  fact  that  the 
"city  folks  "  visited  their  town  every  summer,  and  made  the 
hotel  keepers  and  the  surrounding  hills  rejoice  with  their  pres- 
ence, as  they  wandered  about  fishing  in  the  clear  mountain 
streams,  and  picnicking  under  the  shade  of  the  rocks  and  trees. 
But,  save  those  summer  visits  from  city  folk ,  the  citizens  have 
little  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  But  this  rural  seclusion 
is  not  followed  as  usually  by  humility,  simplicity  of  manner  and 
hospitality — far  from  it. 

I  lodged  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Campbell.  On  Sabbath  morning 
I  found  it  hard  to  preach  in  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  got  along  very  well,  and  appeared  to  please  the 
large  congregation  that  had  gathered  to  hear  me.  A  number  of 
people  from  other  churches  were  present  at  the  evening  service, 
and  among  them  the  Congregational  minister,  who  dismissed  his 
meeting  at  an  early  hour  so  as  to  hear  me.  Quite  an  interest 
was  manifest  at  close  of  the  service.  Dr.  S.  invited  me  to  spend 
Monday  with  him,  and  a  number  shook  my  hand  and  expressed 
a  hope  to  hear  me  often  in  the  future.  They  were  roused  up  so 
much  that  I  felt  pretty  confident  I  would  get  a  call,  and  because 
it  would  save  me  from  going  to  Newton,  I  was  glad.  The  pulpit 
committee  and  others  lingered  in  the  church  to  talk  the  matter 
over.     I  was  asked  what  use  I  would  make  of  the  parsonage  in 
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the  event  of  getting  a  call,  and  I  replied  that  it  was  likely  I 
would  occupy  a  couple  of  rooms  and  rent  the  rest.  I  was  also 
asked  what  I  would  do  about  my  call  to  Newton ,  and  I  said  :  "  I 
will  tell  them  that  I  would  rather  not  settle  there,  and  if  they  let 
me  off  honorably  I  will  accept  your  call,  if  you  give  me  one.  But 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  to  let  me  go,  after  I  plead  with  them  to 
that  end,  then  I  will  abide  there.  But  I  believe,  after  I  explain 
to  them  how  I  feel,  that  they  will  let  me  go."  They  then  said 
that,  in  order  to  get  a  vote  of  the  church  before  I  left  the  place, 
they  would  send  out  two  young  men  early  on  Monday  morning 
to  notify  all  the  members  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the 
church  on  Monday  evening  to  decide  the  question  of  calling  me. 
This  was  all  satisfactory,  and  I  bade  them  good  night,  and  has- 
tened awTay  to  my  lodging  place.  I  may  here  say  that  at  that 
time  in  my  life  I  had  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco.  I  have  since 
broken  loose  from  its  power,  but  at  that  time  I  used  the  weed 
freely.  So,  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  house  I  got  my  pipe  and 
began  to  smoke.  But  unfortunately  some  of  the  brethren, 
excited  about  the  business  of  calling  a  pastor,  followed  me  to 
have  a  little  more  talk,  and,  lo,  they  found  me  smoking.  How- 
ever, I  retired  to  bed,  feeling  assured  that  I  would  get  the  call. 
But  when  I  met  my  host  in  the  morning  I  noticed  such  a  change 
in  his  manner  that  I  was  struck  with  the  conviction  that  some- 
thing unfavorable  to  me  had  transpired  in  the  meantime.  So, 
after  the  usual  greeting,  I  said  :  "  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell? What  causes  you  to  look  so  gloomy?  Have  you  had 
bad  dreams,  or  have  you  changed  your  mind  about  myself,  and 
this  morning  withdrawn  your  favor  from  me? "  He  was  silent, 
and  hung  down  his  head,  so  I  added,  "  Have  you  sent  the  young 
men  out  to  notify  the  church  ?"  "  No,"  he  replied.  "  We  saw 
Brother  Jenkins  this  morning,  and  he  is  opposed  to  it,  and  he 
pays  more  than  any  other  one  in  the  church."  "What  is  he 
opposed  to?"  T  inquired.  "To  calling  you,"  he  answered.  "And 
are  you  going  to  drop  the  matter  in  that  way?  "  I  asked.  "Well, 
yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  no  use  to  go  on  if  Brother  Jenkins  op- 
poses, for  he  pays  the  largest  subscription."  "I  have  a  curiosity 
to  know  the  man's  objections,"  I  said.  "What  are  they?" 
"You   smoke,"    he     answered,    "and    Brother    Jenkins    will 
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not  tolerate  a  smoking  minister."  "Did  you  tell  him  that  I 
smoke?"  I  inquired.  "No,"  he  responded,  "  but  some  of  the 
folks  that  were  here  last  night  did."  "Would  you  vote  against 
me  on  account  of  smoking?"  I  asked.  "No,"  he  replied,  "  not 
in  your  case,  though  I  am  much  opposed  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  any  shape."  "  Has  brother  Jenkins  any  other  objection  ?  "  I 
inquired.  ''Yes,"  he  said,  "you  have  no  wife  now,  and  when 
we  wrote  for  you  we  understood  you  had.  Our  parsonage  cost 
us  $3,500,  and  we  want  it  occupied  by  a  pastor  who  has  a  wife." 
"Any  other  objections?"  I  asked.  "No,  that's  all,"  he  replied. 
' '  Spurgeon  smokes.  Would  Brother  Jenkins  refuse  him  a  call  ?  " 
I  inquired.  "I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  "but  Brother  Jenkins 
is  our  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  and  he  has  a  band  of  boys 
pledged  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  it  would  never  do  for  us 
to  have  a  smoking  minister."  "My  smoking,"  I  rejoined,  "never 
has  and  never  will  interfere  with  my  work  ;  I  smoke  in  my  own 
room  ;  I  do  riot  smoke  on  the  street,  and  it  is  only  when  traveling 
that  I  smoke  in  any  other  person's  home.  But  if  I  should 
promise  to  quit  would  it  make  any  difference?"  I  asked.  "Yes, 
it  would,"  he  answered.  "Well,  I  will  tell  you  this,"  I  replied, 
"I  do  intend  to  quit  smoking  when  the  right  time  comes,  but  I 
want  you,  and  Brother  Jenkins,  and  your  church  to  understand 
that  I  will  not  quit  to  humor  him  and  to  coax  the  favor  of  the 
church.  I  would  like  to  tell  that  man  Jenkins,  who  has  so  much 
boodle,"  I  continued,  "what  I  think  of  some  of  the  vital  evils 
I  am  fully  persuaded  are  nursed  in  your  church.  Proud,  self- 
righteous,  mammon  worshippers,  casting  off  a  minister  without 
mercy,  simply  because  he  smokes  a  pipe  of  tobacco  now  and 
again.  Casting  me  off  because  God  has  been  pleased  to  take  my 
wife  to  heaven,  and  I  am  alone,  and  so  have  no  one  to  put  in 
your  miserable  parsonage  !  "  This  tirade  was  interrupted  by  my 
host,  hotly  exclaiming,  "  We  do  not  think  tobacco  smoking  a 
light  thing — it  is  one  of  the  vital  evils  !  "  "All  right,  sir,"  I 
answered,  "I  hope  you  will  not  get  a  pastor  with  a  worse  vice." 
And  saying  this,  I  went  out  and  engaged  a  seat  on  the  stage  to 
take  me  over  the  mountains  to  the  train.  When  I  returned  for 
my  satchel  my  host  gave  me,  with  the  kindest  expressions  of 
good  will,  a  serviceable  purse  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  nine 
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dollars  irr  gold.  He  said  he  regretted  much  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken,  and  his  sister,  who  was  weeping,  added  :  "It  is  too  bad 
that  he  is  turned  away  like  this!  Why  should  Brother  Jenkins 
and  a  band  of  Sunday  School  boys  rule  the  church  ?  "  While 
she  thus  spoke  the  stage  drove  up,  and  taking  a  seat  by  the 
driver,  my  visit  to  Mountainville  was  ended  and  took  its  place 
among  the  events  of  the  past. 

I  had  a  dreary  ride  across  the  mountains.  The  driver  and 
passengers  were  so  profane  and  obscene  in  their  remarks  that  1 
loathed  them,  and,  trying  to  entertain  myself  with  my  own 
thoughts,  I  found  them  wretched  companions.  Nervous  and 
weak  after  what  I  had  passed  through,  and  mortified  by  my 
failure  with  the  church,  I  must  confess  1  was  wasting  no  kind 
thoughts  on  the  people  I  had  preached  for  the  day  before.  Even 
to-day  I  have  no  charity  for  the  conduct  of  those  brethren  who 
turned  me  off  because  I  smoked  a  little  tobacco,  and  was  a 
widower.  Their  self-righteousness  was  manifest  in  the  unchari- 
table way  they  condemned  me  for  a  failing  that  they  happened 
to  be  free  from  ;  their  selfishness  was  shown  in  their  unwilling- 
ness to  be  at  the  loss  of  the  minister's  wife's  service,  and  their 
meanness  in  their  utter  lack  of  sympathy  with  me,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  my  fate.  Though  they  believed  me  to  be  a  servant  of 
Christ,  they  gave  me  no  word  of  cheer,  and  cared  not  what 
became  of  me,  as  long  as  I  did  not  suit  their  purpose.  They 
also  robbed  the  church  of  the  right  of  voting,  in  that  two  or 
three  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  deciding  against 
me  without  giving  the  church  the  opportunity  of  speaking.  The 
clerk  sent  Dr.  Peddie  a  letter  giving  him  their  reasons  for  not 
calling  me,  and  here  they  are: 

"  He  came  and  preached  two  good  sermons.  Leading  brethren, 
conveniently  accessible,  were  consulted,  and  it  was  found  that, 
though  his  sermons  were  much  liked,  we  could  not  unite  in  giving 
him  a  call,  on  account  of  his  habit  of  using  tobacco.  The  church 
had  hoped  also  to  obtain  a  pastor  who  had  a  wife  (as  was  the  case 
with  him  when  you  wrote  us),  and  that  our  parsonage  would  be 
occupied,  and  that  her  labors  for  good  among  us  would  tend  to  the - 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  among  us.  So  we  are 
disappointed  on  both  sides." 
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I  reached  Newton  safely,  and  was  quietly,  but  most  kindly, 
welcomed  by  the  church  that  had  waited  so  patiently  for  me.  It 
was  with  difficulty  I  controlled  my  feelings  while  I  preached 
the  first  Sabbath,  and  when  the  services  were  over  I  hastened 
away  lest  1  should  show  my  weakness  to  the  strange  people 
about  me.  "Shall  my  Jennie  never  hear  me  preach  again?  "  I 
thought.  "  Shall  I  never  see  her  dear  face  beaming  with  en- 
couragement in  the  congregation  ?  and  shall  I  never  again  hear 
her  kind  words  of  commendation?  "  That  day,  indeed,  the 
realization  that  I  would  never  in  this  world  see  her  again,  or 
hear  her  sweet  voice,  came  home  to  me  with  such  power  that  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break.  But  those  black  days  and 
months  of  my  first  year  at  Newton  have  passed  away  forever, 
thank  God.  I  often  wandered  about  the  suburbs  of  the  borough 
and  spent  much  of  my  spare  time  on  the  bluffs  behind  the  town. 
The  view,  as  you  look  out  on  the  waters  of  the  Raritan  Bay,  is 
very  fine.  Ships  are  at  anchor,  yachts  and  boats  are  sailing, 
and  steamboats  are  plying  in  every  direction.  Far  out  over  the 
light  house,  that  stands  a  faithful  sentinel  in  the  waters,  may  be 
seen  Coney  Island,  and  as  you  look  to  the  right  and  towards 
the  ocean,  Sandy  Hook,  so  well  known  to  voyagers,  looms  into 
view.  Near  by,  over  an  arm  of  the  bay,  Staten  Island,  with  its 
red  banks,  but  green  fields  and  orchards,  and  villages  nestling 
among  the  shade  trees,  and  showing  little  more  than  the  church 
steeples,  lies  clearly  in  sight.  The  whole  view  from  the  bluff  is  mag- 
nificent, and  one  might  travel  far  before  meeting  anything  equal 
to  it.  One  evening  I  was  returning  from  a  tramp  about  the  bluffs, 
when  my  patli  led  me  past  the  church  and  parsonage.  Halting 
at  the  gate  of  the  latter,  I  looked  at  its  walls  and  naked  windows, 
shadowed  out  dimly  in  the  gathering  darkness  of  the  evening. 
While  I  thus  stood  I  could  not  keep  my  mind  from  wandering 
over  the  past.  "So  the  candidating  struggle  is  aver,"  I  thought, 
"but  my  Jennie  did  not  live  to  see  it.  This  is  where  she  was  to 
dwell  with  me,  but  I  have  no  Jennie  now."  Then  was  my  soul 
seized  with  an  agonizing  feeling  of  bereavement  that  wrung  from 
me  the  cry,  "Oh,  my  loyal,  wise,  true  Jennie  !  my  Jennie!  my 
Jennie!"  with  such  intensity  of  bitter  sorrow  that  she  well  might 
have  heard    it  or  felt  it  in  her  home  above.    And  with  this  there 
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passed  before  my  mind,  in  vivid  view,  much  of  what  we  had 
experienced  after  leaving  West  Hamden.  With  a  sickening 
feeling  I  remembered  how  deeply  she  felt  it  all,  and  the  anxious, 
weary  look  of  her  face,  as  she  declared,  "It  is  not  God,  but  the 
deception  of  selfish  men  that  hinders  us  from  getting  a  place." 
I  saw  her  again,  strong  and  happy  as  when  we  left  West 
Hamden,  and  afterwards  paling  and  fading  under  the  trials  put 
upon  us  so  stupidly  and  unjustly. 

I  was  in  rebellion  that  night,  not  against  God,  but  against 
man.  It  was  a  mercy  that  I  thought  of  the  kindness  and  love 
of  some  who  had  been  faithful  to  the  end,  or  else,  I  fear,  my 
mind  might  have  given  way.  There  have  been  times  since  when, 
like  a  flood,  the  realization  that  my  Jennie  is  gone,  never  to 
return,  overwhelmed  me  with  pain,  but,  thank  God,  unaccompa- 
nied by  the  bitter  feelings  of  that  dark  hour.  My  prayer  was 
not  unheeded  by  Him  whose  great  heart  of  love  feels  for  every 
poor  smitten  one  in  this  world  of  sorrow.  I  have  at  times  heard, 
as  it  were,  His  whispers  of  consolation,  saying,  "Never  mind, 
she  is  safe  at  home  ;  I  have  wiped  all  tears  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  is  happy.  Go  on  with  your  work,  and  My  grace  shall  be 
sufficient  for  you."  My  memory  does  not  now  dwell  so  much 
upon  the  sad  side  of  her  life  as  upon  the  bright.  I  think  more 
about  the  happy  years  than  the  sorrowful  months.  And  though 
there  are  times  still  when  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  trials  past 
and  gone,  yet  in  my  heart  I  find  no  bitterness  towards  any,  but, 
instead,  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  all,  and  of  thankfulness 
to  God  for  the  love  of  many  friends,  for  blessings  I  enjoy,  and 
for  work  plenty  in  His  glorious  service.  Since  those  days  of 
bitter  disappointments  have  been  left  behind  forever,  there  have 
been  seasons  when  four  and  five  churches  have  sought  my  services 
at  the  same  time,  for  "  it  never  rains  but  it  pours;"  or,  rather, 
God  leads  His  own  through  trying  ways  of  discipline,  and  then 
binds  up  their  bleeding  hearts  with  special  tokens  of  His  favor. 
I  remained  with  the  church  at  Newton  for  five  years,  and,  as 
they  went  by,  we  grew  more  and  more  attached  to  each  other. 
So  that  when  the  time  of  parting  came  it  was  a  painful  separa- 
tion on  both  sides.  Feeling  impelled  to  accept  a  call  I  received 
in  a  Western  city,  it  was  with  great  sorrow  I  tore  myself  away 
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from  a  congregation  that  in  spite  of  everything  insisted  on  keep- 
ing me.  Upon  resigning,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Newton 
Citizen : 

"  Rev.  D.  Stephenson,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  here,  notified 
histpeople  a  week  ago  that  he  expected  to  leave  them  in  a  few  weeks. 
This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  church  and  congregation,  as  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson has  endeared  himself  to  his  people  by  an  earnest  and 
faithful  pastorate  of  five  years.  When  the  news  became  public, 
general  regret  was  expressed  by  our  citizens.  A  written  request, 
with  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
asking  the  reverend  gentleman  to  remain,  was  presented  to  him  at 
the  parsonage.  This  exhibition  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
caused  the  pastor  to  withhold  his  resignation  for  one  week,  and  in 
the  meantime  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  leaving,  but  without  success." 

Another  article  in  the  same  paper,  after  reporting  his  resigna- 
tion, said  : 

"  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  on  his  part  could  have  caused  him 
to  resign.  There  is  the  strongest  feeling  of  love  existing  between 
him  and  his  people.  He  has  endeared  himself  to  them  as  the  years 
have  rolled  away,  by  a  thousand  endearing  ties.  When  he  assumed 
the  pastorate  a  debt  rested  upon  the  church  which  has  since  been 
cancelled,  while  the  house  has  been  repaired,  beautified  and  re- 
seated. There  have  been  many  additions  to  the  membership,  and 
the  Sunday  school  is  well  officered  and  in  a  growing  condition.  For 
five  years  the  church  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  scholar,  a  bold  and 
faithful  preacher,  an  affectionate  pastor,  and  a  wise  and  judicious 
counselor.  It  took  time  to  know  the  pastor,  but  when  men  came  to 
know  him  they  found  one  they  could  trust,  and  one  who  could  enter 
sympathetically  into  the  sorrows  of  those  around." 

With  this  the  church  published  what  they  palled  "A  Tribute 
of  Respect,"  a  portion  of  which  read  as  follows  : 

"WHEREAS,  The  connection  of  pastor  and  people  of  this  church, 
which  has  so  happily  existed  for  five  years,  is  about  to  be  severed 
by  the  removal  of  our  beloved  pastor,  Rev.  D.  Stephenson,  to  an- 
other field  of  labor;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  fitting  at  this  time  that  we,  as  members  of  his 
church  and  congregation,  should  express  and  place  on  record  our 
appreciation  of  one  who  has  won  our  love  and  admiration  by  his 
noble  character  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  therefore, 
be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  our  late  pastor  the  fearless  expo- 
nent of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  faithful  shepherd,  and  loving 
friend." 

Other  resolutions  followed,  but  let  this  suffice.  It  was  only, 
indeed,  by  a  strong  effort  that  I  succeeded  in  resisting  the  will  of 
a  church  that,  in  the  words  of  Brother  B.  Roddy,  Sr.,  a  leading 
member,  addressed  to  me  before  a  large  congregation,  declared, 

"  You  have  a  call  from  man  to  go  elsewhere,  but  God's  call  for 
you  is  right  here  in  Newton." 

But  I  went,  and  still  found  on  fields  whither  I  wan- 
dered, the  grace  of  God,  and  the  confidence  and  the  love 
of  the  people  I  served.  So  the  long  struggle,  precipitated 
upon  a  son,  apparently,  to  gratify  an  old  grudge  against 
a  father,  and  to  appease  the'  wounded  vanity  of  a  few  that 
imagined  some  simple,  honest  words  spoken  in  the  interest  of 
Home  Mission  work,  reflected  upon  themselves,  was  at  last 
over.  That  causeless,  stupid  attack,  and  the  humiliation  that 
followed  were,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  things  of  the 
past.  But  my  Jennie  was  dead,  and  I  was  alone.  Yet  not 
alone,  for  my  Saviour  was  with  me.  And  He  is  with  me  still, 
and  as  I  look  to  the  future  my  hope  is  in  His  promise  that  He 
will  be  with  me  until  the  end.  As  for  those  who  led  in  the  onset 
upon  us,  reverses,  that  teach  the  mutability  of  human  affairs, 
overtook  them,  and,  from  fields  where  steeples  proudly  skyward 
point,  they  were  driven  forth,  or  found  it  needful  to  depart,  sadder 
but  wiser  men.  The  tents  of  some  are  to-day  pitched  far  away  on 
the  Pacific  Slope,  while  others  have  fallen  into  such  obscurity 
that  I  am  unable  to  discover  their  whereabouts.  But  whatever 
their  circumstances,  or  wherever  their  homes,  I  wish  them  no  ill, 
but  would  cheerfully  do  them  good  if  I  could.  And  when  we 
meet.on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  it  will  not  be  to  upbraid 
for  follies  past,  but  to  join  hands  and  hearts  in  the  service  of 
Him  who  forgives  and  loves  us  all. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  OF 
MRS.  DONALD  STEPHENSON. 


BY  J.  A.    METS,    M.   A. 


Golconda's  mines  are  rich  in  precious  gold, 
Brazilian  fields  with  rarest  Diamonds  gleam  ; 

With  pure  and  radiant  gems  of  price  untold 

Th'  unfathomed  depths  of  caverned  ocean  teem. 

But  not  the  richest  of  the  gems  that  glow, 
Most  lustrous  made  by  highest  skill  of  art, 

Can  match  the  gift  our  bounteous  God  bestows 

When  love  comes  pure  from  woman's  tender  heart. 

Such  was  the  priceless  gift  that  came  from  Thee, 
O,  Father  !  when,  as  from  thy  throne  above, 

There  came  th'  unwonted  joy  and  ecstasy 
I  found  in  her,  my  wife's,  my  Jennie's  love. 

And  as  each  gem  was  born  of  light  divine, 
And  to  that  essence  owes  each  radiant  hue, 

So  all  the  noble  love  of  her  Thou  madest  mine, 
In  all  its  strength,  to  that  same  light  is  due. 

How  fond  my  hope  that  mine,  all  mine,  would  be 
This  treasure  till  my  aged  hand  should  cease 

To  have  the  power  to  hold  the  gift  from  Thee, 
And  heart  and  hand  could  join  in  the  release. 

But  long  ere  age  disabled  mind  or  heart 

T'  appreciate  the  gift,  with  manhood  still  my  own, 

Thou  bad'st  me  with  my  precious  gem  to  part, 
And  live,  as  ne'er  before,  companionless,  alone  ! 
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Yet  grace  gave  strength  before  the  blow  to  bow, 

Though  't  strained  the  heart  the  bitter  grief  to  stem 

For  faith  portrayed  my  jewel  in  the  brow 
Of  Christ,  an  added  star  in  His  rich  diadem. 

And  still  I  trust  the  promise  of  Thy  word 

That  with  lustre  greater  than  of  yore, 
When  thou  art  making  up  Thy  jewels,  Lord, 

Into  my  hands  my  jewel  Thou'lt  restore. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF 
MRS.  DONALD  STEPHENSON. 


BY    REV.    F.    F.    M  NAB,    B.    A. 


Death,  with  his  cold,  relentless  hand 
In  which  he  wields  a  fatal  brand, 
Has  struck  a  rude,  remorseless  blow, 
And  laid  our  lovely  sister  low. 

Sadly  we  view  the  pallid  face, 
On  which  we  oft  did  fondly  gaze  ; 
And  sadly  mourn  that  life  so  sweet 
Should  pass  away  as  wing  so  fleet. 

And  while  we  linger  by  the  bier, 
And  shed  pure  love's  fast  flowing  tear, 
On  mem'ry's  page  we  fondly  trace 
Her  lovely  life  and  Christian  grace. 

But  as  in  grief  we  sadly  mourn 
O'er  ties  so  sweet  so  rudely  torn, 
One  solace  mingles  with  our  grief 
And  brings  our  sorrowing  hearts  relief: 

For  while  the  grave  receives  the  clay 
The  spirit  soars  to  endless  day, 
Soon  as  it  leaves  the  prison  wall 
And  hears  the  heavenly  Master's  call. 

'Tis  Jesus  calls  our  sister  home 
To  dwell  'neath  Heaven's  pearly  dome, 
Arrayed  in  robes  of  spotless  white 
That  shine  with  gems  of  living  light. 
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She  now  has  heard  the  sweet  "Well  done," 
'  Thon'st  kept  the  faith,"  "the  race  is  run," 
'  Thy  mansion's  ready,"  "Come  away," 

No  longer  seek  on  earth  to  stay. 

Her  voice  now  mingles  in  the  song — 
The  anthem  of  the  blood-washed  throng, 
Who  chime  their  notes  of  loftiest  praise 
To  Him  who  led  them  all  their  days. 

Her  raptured  eye  now  sees  the  King 
Whom  angels  serve  on  outspread  wing; 
And  with  free  steps  she  roams  sweet  fields, 
Where  every  step  new  pleasure  yields. 

Our  loss  is  then  our  sister's  gain  ; 
Nor  would  we  call  her  back  again 
To  tread  again  this  earthly  vale 
Where  ruthless  foes  so  oft  assail. 
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And  here,  at  the  end  of  my  story,  I  will  say  that,  notwith- 
standing exceptions,  it  is  ray  firm  conviction  that  there  are  no 
men  in  this  world,  take  them  all  in  all,  more  intelligent,  pious, 
generous,  sympathetic,  and  manly,  or  that  better  deserve  the 
confidence  and  love  of  the  people,  than  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
And  let  not  the  hardships  of  the  ministry  deter  any  young  man 
from  entering  its  ranks.  Christ,  indeed,  said  of  Paul,  "For  I 
will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's 
sake."  But  did -he  not  also  say,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  thee  al way, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world?"  So,  though  every  true 
pastor  will  have  to  lay  self  upon  the  altar,  and  face  toil  and 
suffering,  the  presence  of  Jesus  pledges  strength  to  endure, 
and  seasons,  too,  of  rejoicing  on  Pisgah  heights,  or  by  the  wells, 
and  under  the  palms,  of  Elab.  And,  moreover,  he  will  learn 
that  there  is  no  work  so  grand  as  Gospel  work,  and  will  find 
within  its  field  more  than  scope  for  the  brightest  intellect  and 
the  greatest  energy,  more  than  room  to  give  the  highest  angel 
work.  If,  then,  my  reader,  God  has  put  the  thought  of  preach- 
ing in  your  heart,  and  circumstances  in  your  life  and  Christian 
people  invite  you  to  the  work,  sacrifice  everything  rather  than 
turn  your  back  upon  the  call.  But  be  patient  in  the  work  of 
preparation,  and,  if  possible,  be  equipped  with  all  the  advant- 
ages that  colleges  and  seminaries  provide.  Then  take  the 
banner  of  Calvary,  and  manfully,  but  humbly,  go  forth  exalt- 
ing the  cross  and  serving  humanity.  Let  no  ingratitude  cool 
your  ardor ;  no  darkness  weaken  your  faith ;  no  difficulties 
abate  your  courage ;  no  adversity  daunt  you.  Let  your  ambition 
be  God's  glory.     Do  your  duty,  and  leave  all  else  with  Christ. 

"And  so  beside  the  silent  sea 
I  wait  the  muffled  oar ; 
No  harm  from  him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronted  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

The  End. 
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